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SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. 


CHAPTER I. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE FLEMINGS.—EMIGRATION SCHEME 
OF LAS CASAS.—LICENSE TO IMPORT NEGROES.—NEW 

SCHEME OF LAS CASAS FOR COLONIZATION.-THE KING’S 

PREACHERS. 

T HE life of a state has often been compared to that 
of an individnal; indeed, the same terms are in 
common language habitually applied to "both. We 
speak of the youth and the old age, the vigor and the 
decay, the growth or the torpidity of one as of the oth¬ 
er. But, in truth, such is the richness of creation, that 
no two great things are found to be very much alike 
when you. come to examine them deeply; and most 
similes, even those of a prosaic kind, belong to the 
realms of fiction, and are but pleasantries with which 
men beguile themselves and educate their imagina¬ 
tions. 

The most striking fact about the life of an individ¬ 
ual is its terrible continuity. To others this may not 
be so clear, but to the man himself it is fatally so. 
Considerable and outwardly abrupt events take place 
in a man’s life, but they do not surprise him much, 
A 2 
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and they never interrupt his sense of the continuity 
of his being. Hence the inevitable remarks of the 
aged, that all life is but a dream, and that their youth 
seems to them but as yesterday. Madness may pro¬ 
duce an apparent pause, but sanity knows nothing of 
the kind. 

In the life of a state it is quite different. That, 
being an aggregate, or, rather, a compound of individ¬ 
ual lives, is liable to great abruptness; and changes 
take place in it, compared with which any thing that 
occurs in the life of an individual is in no respect com¬ 
mensurate. 

In this history we have now come to one of those 
signal and abrupt changes which affect the lives of 
states. How changed is the government of Spain in 
the brief interval that has elapsed from the discovery 
of the Hew World to the arrival of King Charles in 
his dominions! King Ferdinand is dead; Queen Isa¬ 
bella is dead; Columbus is dead; Ximenes is dead; 
the old councilors, who stood round the thrones of the 
Catholic monarchs—pillars of the state—are either 
dead, discarded, or enfeebled. A new order of things 
has arisen: the counsels, the interests, and the modes 
of thought of another race, the Flemings, are, for the 
moment,, predominant in a part of the world which they 
had never influenced before. How ancient, now, the 
long contest between the Moor and the Christian ap¬ 
pears! It is not a change of scene in Spain, it is a 
change of drama; and the advent of a monarch so re¬ 
markable and so powerful as Charles the Fifth makes 
it a world-wide drama, in' which all the nations of any 
importance in Europe are to take a part, and each of 
them a new part; for it is singular, and foreshadows 
great events, that large and sudden changes have at 
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tlie same time taken place in other prominent states 
of Europe, though in none of them so great and so 
pregnant with future change as in the kingdom of 
Spain. 

It is almost fearful to contemplate the way in which 
America, immediately after its discovery, "becomes mix¬ 
ed up with all the political and religious turmoil of the 
Old World, and is hurried about like a captive mon¬ 
arch in the train of a restless conqueror, who, amid the 
bustle of other conquests, has not time to decide upon 
what shall be done with his unfortunate prisoner. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the injury 
done to the Indies by its connection with the Spanish 
court was of a direct land, or such as can be traced to 
cruelty, corruption, or even to neglect in high places. 
All that can be said is that the affairs of the Indies 
did not meet with that continuous attention which 
they absolutely needed, and that their immense import¬ 
ance was not fully recognized. The historian is al¬ 
ways an apologist, and in that capacity is rejoiced to 
have any bright spot to dwell upon in the picture he 
has to present. I would rest the defense of the Span¬ 
ish government on this one fact alone—on the glad¬ 
ness with which those who have to write the early his¬ 
tory of America will ever turn from the confused trans¬ 
actions of unbounded rapacity and blood-guiltiness, 
which must darken and sadden the narrative when its 
course is wholly in the colonies, to the proceedings of 
the mother country, however inadequate these may 
have been to the occasion, which, it must be remem¬ 
bered, was without precedent in the annals of man¬ 
kind. 

Those who have never lived at courts have been 
very apt to magnify the vice and treachery of such 
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places, just as those who dwell in the country are prone 
to believe in the singular wickedness of towns; but, 
after all, Virtue, like the rest of us, being sometimes 
very weary of dullness, quits groves and primeval set¬ 
tlements to take up her abode with polished people. 
And, certainly, whenever the course of this narrative 
conducts us to the court of Spain, even the most cur¬ 
sory reader can not fail to have the pleasure of observ¬ 
ing that there was at least sympathy for the injured, 
and generally, in some quarter or other, an earnest en¬ 
deavor to redress the wrong, which stand in striking 
and favorable contrast with the terrible oppressions 
and misdeeds that meet his eyes at every turn in the 
pages which record the proceedings of the Spanish col¬ 
onists. It is like coming into daylight again after 
sudden darkness. I can not illustrate this contrast 
better than by an incident which occurred in Trinidad 
about this period of the history, and which will serve 
to show what enormities were occasionally perpetrated 
in the West Indies, even under the supervision of the 
Jeronimite fathers. Such a narrative, moreover, will 
give us a deeper interest in the efforts of the Protector 
of the Indians, will explain his vehemence, and tend 
to justify his views. 

Here, too, I must premise that Las Casas may, ac¬ 
cording to my observations of his writings and char¬ 
acter, be thoroughly trusted whenever he is speaking 
of things of which he has competent knowledge. See¬ 
ing his vehemence, an ordinary observer might be apt 
to doubt his accuracy, though there has never been a 
greater mistake, or a much more common one, than to 
confound vehemence with inaccuracy. Far from be¬ 
ing an inaccurate man, he was studiously accurate, 
which is to be seen throughout his history in all man- 
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ner of little things. His countenance,* too, is that of 
a first-rate lawyer, extremely benevolent, hut at the 
same time indicating great acuteness, brilliancy, and 
even elegance in the character. He was not especial¬ 
ly fitted for an ecclesiastic,f excepting in so far as a 
man of the world, if essentially a good man, may make 
an excellent ecclesiastic, as often happens. He was, 
morever, a gentleman, and in his history shows deli¬ 
cacy and kindness in suppressing names where there 
is no occasion to mention them, and where the bring¬ 
ing persons forward would give them or their descend¬ 
ants unnecessary pain. I make no excuse for giving 
occasionally these remarks upon Las Casas, as he is 
one of the principal authorities for these times; and 
to understand them it is quite requisite to understand 
him. 

The following narrative of what occurred at Trini¬ 
dad, to hear which we are going to quit the court of 
Spain for a time, is given on the authority of Las 
Casas. 

There was a certain man named Juan Bono, and he 
was employed by the members of the audiencia of St. 
Domingo to go and obtain Indians. He and his men, 
to the number of fifty or sixty, landed on the island 
of Trinidad. Now the Indians of Trinidad were a 
mild, loving, credulous race, the enemies of the Caribs 
who ate human flesh. On Juan Bono’s landing, the 

* The portrait of Las Casas is to be seen, if I recollect rightly, in a 
private collection at Seville. 

f In a very naive way, he lets you see, somehow or other, in his 
history, that it was not so much care for the faith, though he was a 
deeply religious man, as natural pity, that led him to espouse the cause 
of the Indians, which, especially in those times, would have been 
thought so much the inferior motive. 
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Indians, armed with hows and arrows, went to meet 
the Spaniards, and to ask them who they were and 
what they wanted. Juan Bono replied that his crew 
were good and peaceable people, who had come to live 
with the Indians; upon which, as the commencement 
of good fellowship, the natives offered to build houses 
for the Spaniards. The Spanish captain expressed a 
wish to have one large house built. The accommo¬ 
dating Indians set about building it. It was to be in 
the form of a bell, and to be large enough for a hund¬ 
red persons to live in. On any great occasion it would 
hold many more. Every day, while this house was 
being built, the Spaniards were fed with fish, bread, 
and fruit by their good-natured hosts. Juan Bono was 
very anxious to see the roof on, and the Indians con¬ 
tinued to work at the building with alacrity. At last 
it was completed, being two stories high, and so con¬ 
structed that those within could not see those without. 
Upon a certain day Juan Bono collected the Indians 
together, men, women, and children, in the building, to 
see, as he told them, “ what was to be done.” Wheth¬ 
er they thought they were coming to some festival, or 
that they were to do something more for the great 
house, does not appear. However, there they all were, 
four hundred of them, looking with much delight on 
their own handiwork. Meanwhile, Juan Bono brought 
his men round the building, with drawn swords in 
their hands ; then, having thoroughly entrapped his 
Indian friends, he entered with a party of armed men, 
and bade the Indians keep still, or he would kill them. 
They did not listen to him, but rushed against the 
door. A horrible massacre ensued. ’ Some of the In¬ 
dians forced their way out, but many of them, stupefied 
at what they saw, and losing heart, were captured and 
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bound. A hundred, however, escaped, and, snatching 
up their arms, assembled in one of their own houses, 
and prepared to defend themselves. Juan Bono sum¬ 
moned them to surrender; they would not hear of it; 
and then, as Las Casas says, “he resolved to pay 
them completely for the hospitality and kind treatment 
he had received,” and so, setting fire to the house, the 
whole hundred men, together with some women and 
children, were burned alive. The Spanish captain and 
his men retired to the ships with their captives; and 
his vessel happening to touch at Porto Rico when the 
Jeronimite fathers were there, gave occasion to Las 
Casas to complain of this proceeding to the fathers, 
who, however, did nothing in the way of remedy or 
punishment. The reader will be surprised to hear the 
clerigo’s authority for this deplorable narrative. It is 
Juan Bono himself. “ From his own mouth I heard 
that which I write.” Juan Bono acknowledged that 
never in his life had he met with the kindness of father 
and mother but in the island of Trinidad. “ Well, 
then, man of perdition, why did you reward them with 
such ungrateful wickedness and cruelty ?” “ On my 

faith, Padre, because they (he meant the auditors) gave 
me for destruction (he meant instmction ) to take them 
in peace if I could not by war.” 

Such were the transactions which Las Casas must 
have had in his mind when he was pleading the cause 
cf the Indians at the court of Spain; and that man 
would have been more than mortal who, brooding over 
these things, and struggling to find a remedy for them, 
was always temperate in his language and courtly in 
his demeanor. T feel confident that St. Paul would 
not have been so. 
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Eeturning now to the court of Spain, which this 
short absence in barbarous parts will have made more 
welcome to the reader, I will recount what took place 
immediately after the death of the great cardinal. On 
that event the administration of the affairs of Spain 
fell inevitably into much confusion. The king, as 
mentioned before, was only sixteen years old, and it 
could not be expected that he was yet to have much 
real weight in affairs. It has been a common saying 
that he did not give promise, at this period of his life, 
of the sagacity which he afterward manifested. This 
is a mistake. Nobody knew -more of the Spanish 
court than Peter Martyr. He was a remarkably 
sincere man, and his testimony in favor of the young 
king’s abilities is very strong.* The truth is, that 
Charles was as a boy what he turned out to be as a 
man—grave, undemonstrative, cautious, thoughtful, 
valiant. No doubt he was very observant; and I 
think it is manifest that the information he now ob¬ 
tained about Indian affairs swayed him throughout his 
reign, and, as it will hereafter appear, influenced him 
in the advice he gave in a great matter connected with 
the government of the Spanish colonies at a period 
when he had withdrawn for the most part from all hu¬ 
man affairs. At this time of his life he trusted to his 
councilors, like a sensible boy; was very constant to 
them, and exceedingly liberal to all persons about him. 

The two men who had now the supreme authority 
in Spain were Chievres,t the king’s former governor 

* “ Quoad Regcm nil cst quod possit ultra desiderari. Est a natura 
omni egregia dote praditus.”— Epist.., 608. See also Epist., 113, on 
the quickness with which the king learned Spanish. 

* He is called familiarly Chievres by writers of that period; but his 
name was William de Croy, Lord of Ghi&vrcs, in Ilainault, afterward 
Marquis or Duke of Aarschot. 
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and Iris present Lord Chamberlain, and the Grand 
Chancellor Jean Salvage, called by the Spaniards 
Selvagius. The chancellor settled all matters con¬ 
nected with justice; the other, those connected with 
patronage. Las Casas speaks well of the disposition 
of the Flemings, especially of their humanity; and he 
seems to think that the chancellor was an upright 
man. Peter Martyr, on the other hand, inveighs furi¬ 
ously against the rapaciousness of the Flemish courtiers, 
and especially against that of Chievres and the chan¬ 
cellor. He says that all things at court are now venal; 
the Flemish courtiers are harpies and hydras; their 
power of swallowing money he compares to wells and 
whirlpools; and, dropping the metaphorical style, tells 
us in plain prose that they remitted to Flanders one 
million one hundred thousand ducats; added to which, 
they appear to have taken but little delight in Spain 
as a country to live in, and were only anxious to get 

From the description of Chievres given by Sandoval (Hist, del Em~ 
jerador, Carlos V., lib. ii., sec. 35), it will be seen that he was a digni¬ 
fied, eloquent, judicious person, and an adroit man of business: 

“Fue cste Xevrcs hombre de buena presencia, y claro juyzio, hab- 
lava bien, y era en los negocios cuydadoso, y quando en ellos avia difi- 
cultadcs, inventava medios para bien despacharlos.” 

That last point mentioned in his qualifications, inventive adroitness 
in the conduct of affairs, may remind the reader of what Bacon notices 
in reference to those who gain the favor of princes: 

‘“Vidisti virum velocem in opere suol coram regibus stabit, nec 
erit inter ignobiles.’ Here is observed, that of all virtues for rising to 
honor, quickness of dispatch is the best; for superiors many times love 
not to have those they employ too deep or too sufficient, but ready and 
diligent .”—Advancement of Learning: On “ the wisdom touching ne¬ 
gotiation.” 

Chievres is accused, like the rest of the Flemings, and I fear with 
some justice, of having been rapacious and avaricious. But the 
charges of Spanish historians on this head against the Flemings must 
always be looked at with careful scrutiny before they are entirely cred- 
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back to their own northern regions, as if they were the 
regions of the blessed, “notwithstanding they do not 
deny that in their own country they live the greater 
part of the year most wretched, by reason of the thick 
ice.” Then they make no account of the Spaniards, 
who “ redden with shame, bite their lips, and murmur 
secretly.”* One thing, however, Peter Martyr men¬ 
tions as a great discredit to the Spanish chancellor, 
which will not be thought so in these times. It ap¬ 
pears that Selvagius was averse to the powers exer¬ 
cised by the Inquisition; and, on an occasion when 
the chancellor was ill, Peter Martyr observes, “ It 
would be for the good of the sacred Inquisition that 
the chancellor should be gathered to his fathers. ”f 
The practice of bribery on the part of the neophytes 
is alleged as the cause of the chancellor’s hostility to 
the Inquisition; but surely it may well be imagined 
that a lawyer would be likely to view with great dis¬ 
favor the mode of proceeding with witnesses adopted 
by the Inquisition. 

The Flemish ministers were not without their espe¬ 
cial perplexities. They did not know whom to trust 
or what to do; and they were too cautious to act with¬ 
out sufficient knowledge. They did not even know 
the language of the country they governed. The king 
himself was busy learning it. In this state of things 
the public business languished. 

The affairs of the Indies, however, gained much 
more attention than might have been expected at this 

* Epist., 608. 

t “ Sacr© Inquisitionis hsreseos expedit ut majores visat suos. Nisi 
Atropos ejus filum disruperit, sacra prostrabitur inquisitio et miseri 
Regis fama stemetur, qui se patitur a talibus Harpyis gubemari.”— 
Epist., 620. 
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juncture. It happened thus: as Las Casas had been 
at St. Domingo, on his way to appeal against the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Jeronimite fathers, he had seen those 
Franciscan monks from Picardy, who had now been 
some time in the island, and, as the reader may remem¬ 
ber, had formed part of Pedro de Cordova’s company 
when he set out for the Terra-firma. These monks, 
with others, had signed letters of recommendation in 
favor of Las Casas, and, by good fortune, some of the 
foreign monks were known to the Grand Chancellor, 
and their signatures proved a favorable introduction 
for the Protector of the Indians. He soon enlarged 
the advantages arising from this introduction, and at 
last became on such terms with the chancellor that 
this great functionary used to give Las Casas all the 
letters and memorials from the colonists or their rep¬ 
resentatives, and the clerigo then turned them into 
Latin and made his remarks upon them, showing what 
was true and what was false, or wherein he approved 
or dissented from the views of the writer. Finally, 
the Grand Chancellor spoke of Las Casas to the king, 
and received his highness’s commands that they two 
should consult together, and provide a remedy for the 
bad government of the Indies.'* 

Again, therefore, great hopes might naturally be en¬ 
tertained that something effectual would now be done 
on behalf of the Indians. Las Casas prepared his 
memorials, taking for his basis the plan which the Je- 
ronimites had carried out to Hispaniola, and which by 
this time they had partially acted upon. He added, 
however, some other things, among them that of se- 

* “ Dominus noster jubet quod vos et ego apponamus remedia India 
—faciatis vestra memorialia.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., 
lib. iii., cap. 99. 
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curmg to the Indians their entire liberty; and he pro¬ 
vided a scheme for furnishing Hispaniola with laborers 
from the mother country. 

The outline of this scheme was as follows. The 
king was to give to every laborer willing to emigrate 
to Hispaniola his living during the journey from his 
place of abode to Seville, at the rate of half a real a 
day throughout the journey, for great and small, child 
and parent. At Seville the emigrants were to be 
lodged in the Casa de la Contratacion (the India 
House), and were to have from eleven to thirteen mar- 
avedis a day. From thence they were to have a free 
passage to Hispaniola, and to be provided with food 
for a year.* And if the climate “ should try them so 
much” that at the expiration of this year they should 
not be able to work for themselves, the king was to 
continue to maintain them, but this extra maintenance 
was to be put down to the account of the emigrants, 
as a loan which they were to repay. The king was 
to give them lands (his own lands), furnish them with 
plowshares and spades, and provide medicines for 
them. Lastly, whatever rights and profits accrued 
from their holdings were to become hereditary. This 

* <s La drden dc la poblacion della liizo de esta manera; que el Rcy 
diese a cada labrador que quisiese venir a poblar en ella desde que par- 
ticse de su poblacion hasta Sevilla dc comer, para lo qual se seuald a 
cada persona cbico con grande medio real cada dia; y en Sevilla sc les 
diese posada en la casa dc la Contratacion, y once a trcce maravedises 
para comer cada <lia, de manera que tanto sc dava al niuo dc teta, como 
a sus Padres. 

De alii pasage y matalotage hasta esta Isla, y en ella un auo de co¬ 
mer hasta que ellos lo tuvicsen de suyo. Y si la tierra los probase 
tanto quo no estubicsen para trabajar mas tiempo dc un auo, que lo que 
demas de un ano quo cl Itcy les diese, fuese prestado para que se lo pa- 
ease quando pudiese.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Iiulias, MS., lib. iii., 
cap. 101. 
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was certainly a most liberal plan of emigration; and, 
in addition, there were other privileges held out as in¬ 
ducements to these laborers. 

In connection with the above scheme, Las Casas, 
unfortunately for his reputation in after ages, added 
another provision, namely, that each Spanish resident 
in the island should have license to import a dozen ne¬ 
gro slaves. 

The origin of this suggestion was, as he informs us, 
that the colonists had told him that, if license were 
given them to import a dozen negro slaves each, they, 
the colonists, would then set free the Indians; and 
so, recollecting that statement of the colonists, he 
added this provision. Las Casas, writing his history 
in his old age, thus frankly owns his error: “ This 
advice, that license should be given to bring negro 
slaves to these lands, the Clerigo Casas first gave, not 
considering the injustice with which the Portuguese 
take them and make them slaves; which advice, after 
he had apprehended the nature of the thing, he would 
not have given for all he had in the world. For he 
always held that they had been made slaves unjustly 
and tyrannically; for the same reason holds good of 
them as of the Indians.”* The above confession is 
delicately and truthfully worded— u not considering” 
—he does not say, not being aware of; but, though it 
was a matter known to him, his moral sense was not 

* “ Este aviso de que se dicsc licencia para traer esclavos negros a 
estas tierras; dio primero el Clerigo Casas, no advirtiendo la injusticia 
con que los Portugueses los toman y hacen esclavos; el qual despues 
de que cayo en ello no lo diera por quanto habia en el mundo. Por- 
quc siempre los tuvo por injusta y tiranicamente hcchos esclavos: por- 
que la misma razon es de ellos que de los Indios.”— Las Casas, Hist, 
de las Lidias. MS., lib. iii., cap. 101. s 
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watchful, as it were, about it. We must Tbe careful 
not to press the admissions of a generous mind too far, 
or to exaggerate the importance of the suggestion of 
Las Casas. 

It would he quite erroneous to look upon this sug¬ 
gestion as being the introduction of negro slavery. 
From the earliest times of the discovery of America, 
negroes had been sent there; my readers have already 
seen Ferdinand’s letters about them; and the young 
King Charles had, while in Flanders, granted licenses 
to his courtiers for the import of negroes into Hispan¬ 
iola. But, what is of more significance, and what it 
is strange that Las Casas was not aware of or did not 
mention, the Jeronimite fathers had also come to the 
conclusion that negroes must be introduced into the 
West Indies. Writing in January, 1518, when the fa¬ 
thers could not have known what was passing in 
Spain in relation to this subject, they recommended 
licenses to bp given to the inhabitants of Hispaniola 
or to other persons to bring negroes there.* From 
the tenor of their letter, it appears that they had be¬ 
fore recommended the same thing. Zuazo, the judge 
of residencia , and the legal colleague of Las Casas, 
wrote to the same effect. He, however, suggested 
that the negroes should be placed in settlements, and 

* “ En especial que a cllas se puedan traer negros bozales y para 
los traer de la calidad que sabemos que para aca combiene que Vuestra 
Alteza nos mande embiar facultad para que desde esta isla se arme 
para ir por ellos a las Islas de Cavo verde y tierra de Guinea 6 que esto 
se pueda hacer por otra cualquicra persona desde esos para los traer 
aca. Y crea Yuestra Alteza que si esto se concede demas de ser mu- 
cho probecho para los pobladores destas Islas y rentas do Vuestra Al¬ 
teza serlo ha para que estos indios sus vasallos scan cuidados y relcva- 
dos en cl trabajo y pueden mas aprobcchar a sus animas y a su multi- 
plicacion.”— -Gekonimos al Rey, 18 de Encro, de 1518. ( Simancas . 
Descripciones y poblacioncs.)—Coleccion de Munoz, MS., tom. Ixxvi. 
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married. Fray Bernardino de Manzanedo, the Jeron- 
imite father sent over to counteract Las Casas, gave 
the same advice as his brethren about the introduction 
of negroes. He added a proviso, which does not ap¬ 
pear in their letter (perhaps it did exist in one of the 
earlier ones), that there should be as many women as 
men sent over, or more.*' 

The suggestion of Las Casas was approved of by 
the chancellor, and by Adrian, the colleague of the 
late cardinal; and, indeed, it is probable there was 
hardly a man of that time who would have seen far¬ 
ther than the excellent clerigo did. Las Casas was 
asked what number of negroes would suffice. He re¬ 
plied that he did not know; upon which a letter was 
sent to the officers of the India House at Seville to 
ascertain the fit number in their opinion. They said 
that four thousand would at present suffice, being one 
thousand for each of the islands, Hispaniola, Porto 
Bico, Cuba, and Jamaica. Somebody now suggested 
to the Governor He Bresa, a Fleming of much influ¬ 
ence and a member of the Council, that he should ask 
for this license to be given to him. He Bresa accord¬ 
ingly asked the king for it, who granted his request; 
and the Fleming sold this license to certain Genoese 
merchants for twenty-five thousand ducats, having ob¬ 
tained from the king a pledge that for eight years he 
should give no other license of this kind. 

The consequence of this monopoly enjoyed by the 
Genoese merchants was, that negroes were sold at a 
great price, of which there are frequent complaints. 

* “ Los de la Espanola todos piden licencia para llebar negros pues 
no bastan los Indios. Esto a todos alia nos parecio bien, siendo tan- 
tas 6 mas liembras que varones .”—Memorial que did en Valladolid 
Frai Bernaldino de Manzanedo for Hebrcro de 1518 .—Coleccion de 
Mcnoz, MS., tom. Ixxvi. 
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Both Las Casas and Passamonte (rarely found in ac¬ 
cord) suggested to the king that it would he better to 
pay the twenty-five thousand ducats and resume the 
license, or to abridge its term. Figueroa, writing to 
the emperor from St. Domingo in July, 1520, says, 
“ Negroes are very much in request: none have come 
for about a year. It would have been better to have 
given De Bresa the customs’ duties (i. e., the duties 
that had been usually paid on the importation of 
slaves) than to have placed a prohibition.”* I have 
scarcely a doubt that the immediate effect of the meas¬ 
ure adopted in consequence of the clerigo’s suggestion 
was greatly to check that importation of negro slaves, 
which otherwise, had the license been general, would 
have been very abundant. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, something 
must be said for Las Casas which he does not allege 
for himself.f This suggestion of his about, the ne¬ 
groes was not an isolated one. Had all his sugges¬ 
tions been carried out, and the Indians thereby been 
preserved, as I firmly behove they might have been, 
these negroes might have remained a very insignifi¬ 
cant number in the general population. By the de¬ 
struction of Indians a void in the laborious part of the 
community was being constantly created, which had to 
be filled up by the labor of negroes. The negroes 
could bear the labor in the mines much better than 

* “ Negro3 son muy descados: ningunos han venido ha cerca dc un 
ano. Mejor huviera sido darlo los derechos al de Bresa quo poner es- 
tanco.”—At Emper ador Principe Hey : Licenciado Figueroa. San¬ 
to Domingo, 6 de Julio, 1520 .—Colcccion de Munoz, MS., tom. Ixxvi. 

t Las Casas is much misrepresented by Herrera, who gives an ac¬ 
count of the suggestion as if it were made, not in addition to, but in 
substitution for other measures. 
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the Indians; and any man who perceived that a race, 
of whose Christian virtues and capabilities he thought 
highly, were fading away by reason of being subjected 
to labor which their natures were incompetent to en¬ 
dure, and which they were most unjustly condemned 
to, might prefer the misery of the smaller number of 
another race treated with equal injustice, but more ca¬ 
pable of enduring it. I do not say that Las Casas 
considered all these things; but, at any rate, in esti¬ 
mating his conduct, we must recollect that we look at 
the matter centuries after it occurred, and see all the 
extent of the evil arising from circumstances which no 
man could then be expected to foresee, and which were 
inconsistent with the rest of the clerigo’s plans for the 
preservation of the Indians. 

I suspect that the wisest among us would very like¬ 
ly have erred with him; and I am not sure that, tak¬ 
ing all his plans together, and taking for granted, as 
he did then, that his influence at court was to last, his 
suggestion about the negroes was an impolitic one. 

One more piece of advice Las Casas gave at this 
time, which, if it had been adopted, would have been 
most serviceable. He proposed that forts for mercan¬ 
tile purposes, containing about tliirty persons, should be 
erected at intervals along the coast of the Terra-firma, 
to traffic with merchandise of Spain for gold, silver, and 
precious stones; and in each of these forts ecclesias¬ 
tics were to be placed, to undertake the superintend¬ 
ence of spiritual matters. In this scheme may be 
seen an anticipation of our own plans for commercial 
intercourse with Africa; and, indeed, one is constant¬ 
ly reminded by the proceedings in those times of what 
has occurred much later, and under the auspices of 
other nations. 

Vol. II.— B 
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Of all these suggestions, some of them certainly ex¬ 
cellent, the only questionable one was at once adopted. 
Such is the irony of life. If we may imagine superi¬ 
or beings looking on at the affairs of men, and bearing 
some unperceived part of the great contest in the world, 
this was a thing to have gladdened all the hosts of Hell. 

Turning our thoughts from bad angels to bad men, 
it is vexatious to find the Bishop of Burgos creeping 
back to power just at this period. For a long time 
the bishop had been quite in the background; and 
Concliillos, Ferdinand’s minister, who also formerly 
had great weight in the government of the Indies, find¬ 
ing himself without any authority, had retired to his 
estate. But now, owing, it is said, to the effect of 
sixteen thousand ducats, or because the bishop had 
been so long engaged in the Indian administration 
that his absence was felt (for Las Casas is by no 
means certain of the bribery), the bishop was recalled 
to the Council; and he opposed, as quietly as he could, 
the excellent plans of Las Casas for colonization. The 
bishop said that for these twenty years he had been 
endeavoring to find laborers to go to the Indies, and 
that he had not yet found twenty men who would go. 
Las Casas engaged to find three thousand. The cler- 
igo, too, could give a reason why the bishop had not 
succeeded in getting laborers, saying that it was be¬ 
cause the Indies had been made a penal colony. 

At the time of these altercations in the Council, the 
court had been moving from Yalladolid, in order that 
the king might take formal possession of the throne of 
Aragon. In the course of the journey, at Aranda on 
the Douro, Las Casas fell ill, and was left behind, much 
regretted, as he tells us, even the boy-king saying “ I 
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•wonder how Micer Bartholomew is” ( Oh que tal estard 
Micer JBartolome). The king, young as he was, was 
likely to approve of a sound-hearted man like Las 
Casas, and, though a person who has Tbut one subject 
is apt to be rather troublesome, yet his devotedness 
elicits a certain interest for him. Moreover, any thing 
that has life and earnestness in it is welcome to sombre 
people. I am particular in noticing this liking of the 
young king for Las Casas, as I can not but attribute 
some of the king’s future proceedings with regard to 
the Indians to the information he was silently acquir¬ 
ing from the clerigo at this period. Thus it is that 
good seed is not lost, which should be a comfort to 
those who in their own time make great efforts, and 
seem to do nothing. In a few days the clerigo, whom 
the court left ill at Aranda, got better, and he over¬ 
took them before they reached Saragossa. The Grand 
Chancellor received him very kindly. The great bus¬ 
iness of the reformation of the Indian government, of 
which the part only that was to be no reformation had 
been accomplished, was now to be proceeded with. 
Again, however, it wa3 delayed, this time by the ill¬ 
ness of the Bishop of Burgos, who must now be con¬ 
sulted ; though, as Las Casas retained his full favor 
with the chancellor, of which there is good evidence, 
the bishop was not able to thwart the views of the 
clerigo. Indeed, Las Casas received at this juncture 
the evidence of Father Boman concerning the horrible 
cruelties committed by one of the captains of Pedra- 
rias, named Espinosa, of which mention has before 
been made,* and which caused the destruction of 
40,000 souls ;f and Las Casas took care to bring this 

* See ante, book vi., chap. ii. 

t “ Entre tanto recibio una Carta el Clerigo de Sevilla del Padre Fray 
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evidence before the chancellor, who sent him with it to 
the bishop. 

At last, on the bishop’s recovery, the junta for the 
business of the Indies was on the point of being called 
together, 44 to-morrow” it may be (Las Casas is speak¬ 
ing of a certain Friday when he is to sup with the 
chancellor), when, in the evening of that day, the chan¬ 
cellor’s servants tell him that a little page of his, a 
nephew, who was ill in the house, is dead, at which he 
appeared very sorrowful. 44 To-morrow” the chancel¬ 
lor himself feels ill, and does not go to the palace. 
There are symptoms of fever. On Monday, however, 
he is well enough to go to the window of his room. 
We may imagine with what anxiety Las Casas heard 
of the illness: it may be that he was the very person 
who, ever on the watch, perceived the chancellor at the 
window. But the fever was not to be baffled; they 
did not bleed the poor man in time, according to the 
theory of those days; he died; and on Wednesday 
he was not even on the face of the earth. 44 And the 
Grand Chancellor being dead, of a truth there died, for 
that time, all hope of a remedy for the Indians.” 

This, as Las Casas remarks, was the second time* 


Reginaldo de quien arriba en cl Capltulo noventa y ocho liizimos men- 
cion, haciendole saber, como habia llegado alii dc la tierra firme un Re- 
iigioso de San Francisco, llamado Fray Francisco de Sant Roman, que 
afirmaba por sus ojos, haver visto meter a espada, y echar a perros bra- 
bos sobre quarenta mill animas de Indios.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las 
Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 102. 

* I suppose the first time was when, according to Las Casas, Xi- 
menes took Indian affairs in hand; but I should name three occasions: 
1. The appointment of the junta who made the laws of Burgos. 2. 
The appointment of Jeronimites. 3. The present one, viz., the ap¬ 
pointment by the king of the Chancellor Selvagius and Las Casas to 
provide a remedy for the Indies. 
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when the “salvation” of those nations (the Indians) 
seemed assured, and when a reverse occurred, and hope 
,ltogether vanished away. So frightfully valuable is 
the life of a great man in a despotic state; and it may- 
console us, who live under representative governments, 
for a certain mediocrity and difficulty in the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs, that at least we are not subject 
to these dreadful reverses occasioned by the loss of 
one man. What is gained by us is mostly gained 
upon the increase of insight in large bodies of men, 
and will live and augment itself with the advancement 
of the general thought of the nation. 

Upon the Grand Chancellor’s death, the Bishop of 
Burgos instantly regained all his old influence in the 
government of the Indies, and down went the clerigo 
“ into the abysses,” as he expresses it. Nothing was 
to be done with the interim chancellor, a very phleg¬ 
matic dean,* who praised the clerigo’s unwearied ef¬ 
forts, but could not summon up energy enough to as¬ 
sist him; “ and certainly,” to use our historian’s own 
words, “when a man of a choleric temperament like 
the clerigo, and an excessively phlegmatic person like 
the good dean, have to transact business together, it 
is no slight tomK.it to each of them. However,” he 
slyly adds, “it did not kill the dean, such was his 
phlegmatic patience.” 

At this time, on the Bishop of Burgos’s suggestion, 
an especial council for Indian affairs was formed. He 
was appointed president; Hernando de Yega and Za¬ 
pata, both of whom had connections in the colonies, 
and who had themselves been deprived of Indians by 
the first law of Ximenes, were of this council; Peter 

* The Dean of Besancjon. 
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Martyr, the historian, was put upon it; also Don Gar¬ 
cia de Padilla, the only person in the council likely to 
take up new views. The appointment of such a coun¬ 
cil was very disheartening to Las Casas, who, never¬ 
theless, like a. brave man as he was, went about his 
work just as if all were smooth before him and shin¬ 
ing brightly upon him. 

The first act of the bishop was to recall the Jeroni- 
mite fathers. Though for some time before this they 
had possessed no real power (we find that their letters 
to the authorities in Spain were never answered), yet 
their presence and their influence must still have been 
productive of good, and must at least have been felt 
as a considerable restraint upon evil-doers. Those, 
therefore, who cared for the welfare of the Indies, must 
have been sorry to see the last vestige of the policy of 
the great Ximenes now altogether effaced from the In¬ 
dian government. 

It has been stated* that, on the Jeronimitc fathers 
placing the Indians in settlements, the small-pox came 
among them and carried off numbers. As I said be¬ 
fore, I think this cause of the destruction of the In¬ 
dians (a very convenient one for the conquerors to al¬ 
lege) has been exaggerated; and I am confirmed in 
this opinion by a letter written by Zuazo, which must 
have arrived at court about four or five months before 
this time, in which he says nothing of the small-pox, 
but assigns as one of the main causes of the decrease 
of the Indians the frequent change of government that 
there had been, which led to new repartimientos , and 
to changes of climate and water for the Indians, which 
were fatal to many of them, as in a number of small 


* Sec Oviedo and Herrera. 
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things, passed rapidly from hand to hand, even with 
care, the number is soon diminished. 

Just at this time, when the Bishop of Burgos was 
carrying it with a high hand in the Council of the In¬ 
dies, a little gleam of good fortune broke most unex¬ 
pectedly upon Las Casas and his cause. In all his 
affairs at court he had principally been conversant with 
lie late chancellor, yet some knowledge of the busi¬ 
ness for which Las Casas worked at court with such 
indomitable perseverance was doubtless generally cir¬ 
culated among the corn-tiers. Among them there was a 
certain Monsieur de Bure (a young man, as I conjec¬ 
ture), who, it appears, had a desire to make himself ac¬ 
quainted with this business of the Indians. He caused 
his wish to be made known to the clerigo; they had 
a meeting in the palace; and Las Casas acquainted 
him fully with the whole state of the case. Monsieur 
de Bure was much affected by the clerigo’s narration. 
De Bure was a powerful man, being the nephew of De 
Laxao,* who enjoyed great influence with the king, 
and who, being the sommelier du corps ,f slept in the 
king’s room. He was a person celebrated for his wit, 
and probably, on that account, his society was exceed¬ 
ingly relished by the grave young king. Monsieur de 
Bure brought Las Casas to his uncle De Laxao, who 
was also much interested in the account which Las 

* Carlos Puper, Lord of Laxao. 

t Sommelier was corrupted into Sumillcr by the Spaniards. The 
following is the definition of the office: “ La persona inuy distinguida 
en palacio, a cuyo cargo esta la asistencia a! rev en su retrete, para 
vestirle y desnudarlc, y todo lo pcrtcneciente a la cama real. Summits 
prafectus cubiculi repis. 

“ Es nombre introducido cn Castilla con la casa ilc Borgoiia."— Dic- 
cionario de la Lengua Caslcllana par la Academia SspaTiola. 
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Casas gave of Indian affairs, and the result was, that 
he found protectors in these powerful men of the king’s 
household and council. 

At this time the Spanish court sent over Kodrigo 
de Figueroa to take a residencia of the auditors of St. 
Domingo, and of the judges appointed by the admiral. 
A certain Doctor de la Gama was appointed to take a 
residencia of the lieutenant governor of San Juan, and 
of Yelasquez in Cuba; and Lope de Sosa was sent to 
succeed Pedrarias as governor of the Terra-firma, and 
to take a 'residencia of the same governor. Informa¬ 
tion having been given that the inhabitants of Trinidad 
were cannibals, the king’s council resolved to order 
war to be made upon them; but Las Casas prevailed 
upon the council to insert in the instructions which 
Figueroa was to take with him that, as the Clerigo 
Bartolome de Las Casas asserted that the natives of 
Trinidad were not cannibals, Figueroa should, on ar¬ 
riving at St. Domingo, examine carefully into the truth 
of this statment. He did so, and found that these 
poor islanders were not cannibals, but very quiet peo¬ 
ple, as Figueroa himself afterward bore testimony. 

What Figueroa and these other authorities accom¬ 
plished may be seen at another time; but the cause 
of the Indies was now to be maintained at the Span¬ 
ish court, and Las Casas was the only champion who 
perseveringly did battle there in its behalf. 

At this period the clerigo received a letter from Pe¬ 
dro de Cordova, in which, after telling of some hor¬ 
rible exploits of the Spaniards in the island of Trini¬ 
dad, and expressing himself in a way that seems to 
show lie was much dissatisfied with the proceedings 
of the Jeronimite fathers, the good prelate of the Do- 
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minicans went on to say that he wished that one hund¬ 
red leagues on the coast of the Terra-firma about Cu- 
mana were set apart by the king, to be entered solely 
by the Franciscan and Dominican monks, for the pur¬ 
pose of preaching the Gospel there. His desire was, 
that no layman might be permitted to enter, so that 
no hinderance might occur to the good work; and he 
suggested that, if Las Casas could not obtain a hund¬ 
red leagues, he should endeavor to obtain ten; and 
that, if he could not get such a tract of land on the 
Terra-firma set apart for this purpose, he should try 
and get some little islands, called the Islands of Alonso, 
about fifteen or twenty leagues from the coast. The 
object was, that this land set apart might be a city of 
refuge for the poor Indians, and a place wherein to 
teach the Gospel to them. Pedro de Cordova added 
that, if none of these requests should be granted, he 
would recall the brethren of his Order from those parts, 
for it was no use their preaching “ when the Indians 
saw those who called themselves Christians acting in 
opposition to Christians.” 

The good father imagined that Las Casas was very 
powerful at court, not knowing how things had been 
changed by the death of the chancellor, and by the 
return of the Bishop of Burgos to power. Las Casas, 
however, did what he could to further the request of 
Pedro de Cordova, but with no avail, the Bishop of 
Burgos saying the king would be well advised indeed 
to grant a hundred leagues without any profit to hin - 
self. Such was the reply, as Las Casas notes, of one 
of the successors of the apostles, who laid down their 
lives for the sake of conversion; and as for the profit 
to the king, “ no profit did he derive for forty years 
and more from those hundred leagues, or from eight 
B 2 
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thousand in addition, except to have them ravaged, 
desolated, and destroyed.”* 

As nothing could he done at present in the scheme 
suggested by Pedro de Cordova, Las Casas returned 
to the prosecution of his own plan, namely, the send¬ 
ing out of laborers to the West India islands. In this 
he was favored by Cardinal Adrian and the other Flem¬ 
ings, and he succeeded in obtaining all the provisions 
and orders that he wanted for that purpose. Among 
others, he procured that a certain esquire called Ber- 
rio, an Italian, should be appointed by the king, and 
called the king’s captain. He was to accompany Las 
Casas, to be under his orders, and to give notice by 
trumpet in the various towns of the purpose which 
Las Casas came to announce. This man, however, 
had no intention of really serving under the clerigo,- 
but he went to the Bishop of Burgos, and secretly got 
his orders altered from “ Do what he shall desire you” 
to “ Do what may seem good to you.”f 

The clerigo, with his squire and other attendants, 
set off on his expedition for procuring emigrant labor¬ 
ers. • He directed his course from Saragossa toward 
Castile, assembling the people in the churches, and in¬ 
forming them of the benefits and privileges they would 
acquire by emigrating. Numbers consented to go, in¬ 
scribing their names in a book. At Berlanga, out of 
a population of two hundred, more than seventy in¬ 
scribed their names. It gives a curious insight into 
those times to see that the inducement with these peo- 

* Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 104. 

t “ Manda el Obispo lucgo que se xaya la Cedula, y que donde decia 
hagais lo que el os dixerc, hagais Io que os pareciere.”— Las Casas, 
Hist, de las Indias , MS., lib. iii., cap. 104. 
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pie to emigrate was to get away from the seignorial 
rights over them. They came to Las Casas with the 
greatest secresy; and he relates this speech made by 
four of them: “ Senor, none of us wishes to go to the 
Indies for want of means here, for each of us has a 
hundred thousand maravedis of hacienda and more, 
but we go to leave our children in a free land under 
royal jurisdiction.”* 

As was to be expected, the lords of these places 
were very hostile to Las Casas, but their opposition 
was a trifling evil compared to the insubordination of 
Berrio. This man often requested leave to go to An¬ 
dalusia, where his wife was. The clerigo would not 
allow this; they would come, he said, to Andalusia in 
good time ; they were upon duty now; but no remon¬ 
strances sufficed to retain Berrio, who came one day, 
booted and spurred, to the clerigo, and agked if he had 
any orders for Andalusia. Las Casas then learned for 
the first time that this Berrio was in fact no servant 
of his, but free to act for himself; and the man accord¬ 
ingly took his departure in this most willful fashion. 
The mischief did not stop here. Berrio went to An¬ 
dalusia, and, having collected about two hundred vag¬ 
abonds—tapsters, and roysterers, and idle people, any 
thing but laborers—went with them to the India House 
at Seville. The official persons there, having received 
no orders about them, were in complete perplexity what 
to do. They shipped them off, however, in two ves¬ 
sels which happened to be on the point of sailing at 
that time, and the unfortunate rabble of emigrants ar¬ 
rived in this way at St. Domingo. There again the 
official people had received no orders to provide any 
thing for the emigrants, many of whom died; others 
* Las Casas, Hist, de las Iniias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 104. 
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crowded into the hospitals; others returned to their 
former mode of life, and others preyed upon the In¬ 
dians. Thus ended this miserable expedition, and this 
ending may justly be attributed to the outrageous con¬ 
duct of the Bishop of Burgos in altering a dispatch 
after it had been signed. 

Las Casas resolved to return to court. He was now 
fully assured of the facility of obtaining emigrants, but 
he did not wish to do any more at present than he had 
done in the matter, considering the probable opposition 
of the great lords and the defection of Berrio, and also 
taking into account the readiness of the common peo¬ 
ple to emigrate, which made it only a subject of more 
urgent concern to consider carefully what was to be 
done. When the Bishop of Burgos had heard the 
clerigo’s account of his expedition, in which he told his 
lordship that he could answer for procuring not only 
three thousand, but eight thousand laborers, the bish¬ 
op said it was “a great matter—a great matter indeed 
but, as usual, nothing came of this speech, only that 
by repeated and energetic remonstrances Las Casas 
prevailed upon the Council to send wine and provi¬ 
sions after the poor wretches who had already sailed. 
These supplies, however, came too late. And so end¬ 
ed this plan for the benefit of the Indies. 

With all our aids and appliances of modem times, 
we, too, find emigration to be no light undertaking; 
one of the main difficulties being that the emigrants 
are generally of one class, so that the peculiarities of 
that one class are liable to be developed to the utter¬ 
most, and have to be provided for all at once. 

At this time the court removed to Barcelona. A 
controversy that the clerigo had there with the Bishop 
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of Burgos about the emigration scheme deserves to he 
recorded. Las Casas would not in any way further 
the proposed emigration without being assured of the 
emigrants receiving support for a year after their ar¬ 
rival. This was a fundamental part of his plan; and 
finding that it was not to be conceded, and that other 
persons were being sought for to take charge of the 
emigration, he wrote to the towns which he had pre¬ 
viously visited, and warned the people against going. 
When Las Casas was arguing one day before the 
Council of the Indies for the allowance of a year’s sup¬ 
port to be made to the emigrants, the bishop said that 
the king would spend more with those laborers than 
with an armada of twenty thousand men (the Lord 
Bishop was much more versed in fitting out armadas 
than in saying masses), to which Las Casas replied, 
“ It appears, then, to your lordship, that after you have 
been the death of so many Indians, you wish to be the 
death of Christians also. But it was put in that cour¬ 
teous way” (I do not myself see the courtesy), “though 
not without sarcasm. I do not know,” he adds, 
“whether the bishop, who was no fool, took it.” 

In fine, however, nothing could be made of this ob¬ 
durate bishop, and Las Casas, almost glad to be freed 
from the responsibility of the emigrating scheme, im¬ 
mediately turned his fertile mind to anotherplan, which 
he thought might with worldly men appear more feas¬ 
ible. 

There was still in his thoughts the original plan of 
Pedro de Cordova for inclosing, as it were, a hundred 
leagues along the coast of the Terra-firma, and forbid¬ 
ding the entrance of laymen into it. That scheme, 
however, was liable to the objection of the Bishop of 
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Burgos, that it held out no solid pecuniary advantage 
to the crown. These two things, profit for the king 
and the preaching of the Gospel, must therefore be 
combined; and from this idea came the following in¬ 
genious proposition. 

I may mention here, in the way of parenthesis, that 
a new grand chancellor, a learned and good man, ac¬ 
cording to our historian, had come from Flanders. 
This was Charles the Fifth’s celebrated chancellor, 
Arborio de Gattinara, a man whose name is found in 
connection with several of the greatest events of the 
age in which he lived. He was employed, in 1508, 
in negotiating the League of Cambray; he was pres¬ 
ident of the Parliament of Burgundy, from which of¬ 
fice he was driven by the nobles; he made the speech 
for his master to the electors of the empire on the oc¬ 
casion of Charles being chosen emperor; he opposed 
in the most resolute manner* the adoption of the treaty 
of Madrid, which set Francis the First at liberty, and 
even refused to affix his signature to that treaty,f a 
formality that belonged to his office; and, finally, Gat¬ 
tinara is said to have been concerned in settling the 
celebrated peace of Cambray. Just before his death, 
in 1529, he was made a cardinal. 

His moderation in reference to the Reformation is 
well known, and coincides with the high esteem which 
he had for Erasmus. $ I imagine him to have been 

* See the chancellor’s speech. — Guicciardini, vol. viii., p. 261. 
Milano, 1803. t See Guicciardini, p. 284. 

t “ Mercurinus a Cattinariis, Cancellarius, quoties dc to mentionem 
facit sacrosanctam 1 Adeo ut cum eum nuper invisercm (laborabat ille 
podagra), et interrogaret me, si fucrat mihi aliquando consuetudo te¬ 
cum, et respondercm, fuisse, sed parvam, subito addcret., Revera fuit 
tibi consuetudo cum Christianissimo viro et eruditissimo, mihi semper 
amicissimo. Aderant tunc Valdesius et Sceppcrus. Idem Cancclla- 
rius scribit jam tibi.”— Erasmi Epislola, No. 469, Lugd. Bat., 1703. 
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one of the earliest of those professional statesmen, if 
the phrase may he used, who were afterward so trust¬ 
fully employed hy Charles the Fifth, and in another 
generation hy Elizabeth of England. Gattinara and 
Granvella correspond to Burleigh, the elder Bacon, 
and the other statesmen who stood round the throne 
of that queen. 

Gattinara favored Las Casas almost as much as his 
predecessor in the chancellor’s office, Selvagius, had 
done. The clerigo says that the chancellor loved him 
much ;* and as Las Casas was only a poor suitor, 
whose claims for attention were no other than the jus¬ 
tice and the goodness of his cause, it is greatly to the 
credit of this chancellor that he was always willing to 
give audience to Las Casas, and that he uniformly de¬ 
fended him. Whether, however, Gattinara had not 
quite as much influence as Selvagius (and it is certain 
he was not on such good terms with Chievres), or 
whether he himself was won over^to a certain extent 
hy the Bishop of Burgos, it is clear that this mischiev¬ 
ous prelate had more power now in Indian affairs than 
he had possessed under the former chancellor. 

Gattinara, though mixed up with so many great af¬ 
fairs in France, in Germany, in Italy, and in Spain, 
was never, perhaps, seen so closely, nor, I imagine, to 
such advantage, as he will he in the following pages, f 

* “ Acudia el (el Clerigo) a los Flamencos, mayormente a Monsieur 
de Laxao que moria por el; y al gran Chanciller que habia venido de 
nuevo, el qual despues que supo bien la negociacion y lo que preten- 
dia el Clerigo, lo amo mucho, y era el que donde quiera que se hallava 
con el Rey 6 en los Consejos, como fuese de todos por su oficio Cabe- 
za; lo habia y ayudaba y favorecia, y en todo le dava gran credito.”— 
Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 132. 

t It is a great peculiarity of the narrative of Las Casas, that, when¬ 
ever he brings his reader in contact with the great men of his time, he 
presents them in their homeliest appearance. What has already been 
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The new proposition which Las Casas had to bring 
forward under this new dynasty (for the change of 
chancellors was almost a change of dynasty to him) is 
a very remarkable one. It formed the turning point 
of the clerigo’s own life, and in its consequences liad 
the widest influence upon the fortunes of the New 
World. The substance of it was as follows: 

Las Casas engaged to find fifty Spaniards, which 
he thought he could do among the colonists, moderate 
and reasonable men, who would undertake the good 
work lie had in hand for them out of Christian mo¬ 
tives, at the same time having a fair view to further¬ 
ing their own interests by lawful means. He limited 
himself to fifty, because fifty would be more manage¬ 
able than a greater number, and would be sufficient 
for peaceful converse with the Indians. 

These fifty were to subscribe two hundred ducats 
each, making ten thousand in the whole, which he 
thought would be enough to provide the requisite out¬ 
fit and sustenance for a year, and presents for the In¬ 
dians. 

The fifty were to wear a peculiar dress, white cloth 
with colored crosses, like the Knights of Calatrava, 
but having some additional ornament. Much ridicule 
was afterward thrown on this part of the scheme; and 
the proposed knights obtained the name of sanbenitos, 
in allusion to the dress of heretics worn at an auto da 
fe. The object, however, of having a peculiar dress 
was to distinguish this band from any Spaniards whom 
the Indians had seen before. They were also to bring 
a message to the Indians of a new tenor, telling them 

told in this history of the great Cardinal Ximenes will perhaps have 
made him more familiar to the student of history than any other trans¬ 
action in which the cardinal was engaged. 
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that they were sent to salute them from the King of 
Spain, who had heard of the evils and oppressions they 
(the Indians) had suffered, that they were to give them 
presents as a sign of amity, and to protect them from 
the other Spaniards who had done them injury. 

Las Casas says that he had it in his mind, if God 
had prospered the work, to get the Pope and the king 
to allow this body to he formed into a religious fra¬ 
ternity. 

For the profit of the king, Las Casas held out the 
following inducements: that he would pacify the coun¬ 
try assigned to him, which he requested should begin 
a hundred leagues above Paria* and extend down the 
coast a thousand leagues;! that after being settled 

* That means a hundred leagues to the eastward of Paria, i. e., tak¬ 
ing the River Dulce as the eastern limit. “ Conviene a saber desde 
cien leguas arriba de Paria, del Rio que llamaban el rio dulce, que 
agora llamamos el Rio y la tierra de los Arvacas, la costa abajo hasta 
a donde las mill leguas llegasen.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, 
MS., lib. iii., cap. 131. 

t It was ultimately restricted to about two hundred and sixty leagues. 

A letter has recently been brought to light, bearing the signature of 
Las Casas, but without date, which must, however, have been ad¬ 
dressed by him to the Grand Chancellor in the course of these negoti¬ 
ations. 

It begins by stating that he does not wish to lose more time in a 
thing which is so manifestly good as this business, and so “ practica¬ 
ble,” unless, as he adds, the time which is lost here should prevent it 
(sino que lo que aqm se pierde de tiempo pudiendose escusar ). 

He mentions that he first asked for a thousand leagues; that when 
the matter was referred to the Council of the Indies, they reduced it 
to six hundred, and in those six hundred there were only two prov¬ 
inces, namely, Cenu and Santa Martha, which produced gold, and that 
these provinces were included in a hundred leagues. He also men¬ 
tions that he had asked for the pearl fisheries, but that they had been 
“ taken” from him. This, however, he had acceded to, on the condi¬ 
tion that those Spaniards who had the permission to go to the pearl 
fisheries, should be prevented from injuring and scandalizing the In¬ 
dians. He intimates that now Cenu is about to be taken from him, 
and that, if so, it will greatly diminish the inducements which he can 
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there three years, he would contrive that the king 
should have fifteen thousand ducats of tribute from 
the Indians and the Spanish settlements, if there 
should he any; and that this tribute should increase 

hold out to secular persons to join in his enterprise, and aid him with 
their funds; “ for,” he adds, “ as your lordships may judge, we shall 
find few laymen who will be inclined to go and spend their estates, 
and to die and labor, solely to serve God, to convert souls, and to 
preach their faith to the infidels” ( porque , como v. s. puedc juzgar, po- 
cos scglares hallaremos que se quieran mover ayr d gastar sus hazicn- 
das y d morir y trabajar como dicho es solamente por servir d Dios y 
convcrtir animas y predicar su fee a los ynfielcs ). 

He puts it plainly to the Grand Chancellor whether Lope de Sosa, 
who, as the reader will recollect, went out to supersede Pedrarias in 
the government of Darien, will not have enough to govern, and his 
people to destroy, without the province of Cenu. “ Sin la provincia 
del Cenu queda a Lope de Sosa harta tierra y muy rica de oro desde el 
Darien versus occidentem para que el pueda governar y su gente des- 
truyr.” 

After offering many good reasons to the chancellor for the request 
being granted, he prays that, at least, the province of Cenu may be di¬ 
vided between himself and Lope do Sosa, or, if that be not possible, 
that the onerous conditions which he had undertaken for himself and 
his knights might be diminished accordingly. 

The minute of the chancellor upon the letter is so far favorable that 
it directs the last request of Las Casas to be complied with. “ Segnor 
Don Garcia: placeat videre hanc scripturam, et, postquam iste bonus 
pater se submittit rationi, placeat dirigerc capta (query, “ capilula ”): 
minuendo onus pecunim et populationum conformiter ad diminutionem 
territorii contenti in prima capitulationc: et prout melius cum eo po- 
teritis concordarc postquam in hoc rex nihil ponit: et lucrari potest 
sine periculo datnpni: experientia cnim docere potcrit fructum negoci- 
ationis: et deus qui potens est inspirare poterit ad ea: qua; ad cxalta- 
tionem orthodoxte fidei spectant: Cujus mcriti particeps eritis rem recto 
oculo discutiendo.” 

The valuable document from which the above extracts are made is to 
be found in a collection of Spanish letters which arc being edited by 
Mr. Henry Stevens, of Vermont, U. S. I can not omit the opportunity 
of expressing my cordial thanks ito this gentleman for the liberal man¬ 
ner in which he has always aided my researches, both by his great bib¬ 
liographical knowledge, and by lending me some of the most rare works 
relating to Spanish America, whenever they have come into his pos¬ 
session. 
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gradually, until, at the tenth year, and thenceforward, 
it should amount to seventy thousand ducats. 

Las Casas also offered to found three settlements in 
the course of five years, with a fortress in each of them. 
Moreover, he would obtain geographical knowledge 
about the country assigned to him, and give the king 
information on that head; and he would do what he 
could to convert the natives without its being any 
charge to the king. 

The clerigo, on his part, demanded that the king 
should ask for a brief from the Pope, to allow the 
clerigo to take with him twelve priests, Franciscans 
and Dominicans, who should come voluntarily; and 
that his holiness should give a plenary indulgence to 
all those who should die on the voyage, or in the act 
of assisting in the said conversion. 

He also demanded that he might take ten Indians 
from the islands, if they would come with him of their 
own accord. 

He also made it a provision that all the Indians who 
had been taken from that part of the Terra-firma which 
might be assigned to him should be placed in his 
charge, for the purpose of being restored to their own 
country. 

We come now to the inducements for the fifty to 
combine in this enterprise. They were to have the 
twelfth part of the revenues accruing to the king, and 
to be enabled to leave this to their heirs forever.* 

Then they were to be made Knights of the Golden 
Spur, and to have a grant of arms. Such of them as 
the clerigo should appoint were to have the govern- 

* This was granted only for four descents. 
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ment of the proposed fortresses and of the settlements. 
There were also many other provisions and exemptions 
made in their favor (such, for instance, as their salt 
being tax-free), which we need not recount. 

Each of the fifty might import three negroes—half 
of the number men, half women ;* and hereafter, if it 
should seem good to the clerigo, they might have seven 
more negro slaves each. It is evident, therefore, that 
at this time Las Casas had not discovered his error 
with regard to the negroes. 

On behalf of the Indians, Las Casas demanded that 
the king should give assurance that, neither at this 
present nor at any future time, should the Indians 
within the limits agreed upon, being in due obedience 
and tributary, be given to the Spaniards in encomien- 
clas , or in slavery of any kind. 

There was to be a treasurer, a contador, and a judge. 

Also, as a false relation of what should take place 
in these territories might be carried to the king, the 
king was to promise that on no account would he make 
any change in the order of things, as regarded this col¬ 
ony, without first hearing from the treasurer and the 
contador. 

Several other matters of detail were provided for; 
but the above is an outline of the most important por¬ 
tions of this proposal made by Las Casas. Like any 
thing of long extent and large bearings, it presents cer¬ 
tain points of attack; but, upon the whole, if sufficient 
power were given to the head of the colony, it was 
likely to work well. The plan may remind the read¬ 
er of feudal times, and' of an abbot with a large do¬ 
main and a retinue of knights to do his bidding. Those 

* Rather a difficult matter, but I suppose it means that the total 
number brought over should consist of an equal number of males and 
females. 
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abbacies, probably, did not work ill for the poor in 
their neighborhood. 

The great scheme being now ready, in which it may 
be observed that Las Casas asked nothing for himself, 
he explained it to the Grand Chancellor and the other 
Flemings, who received it favorably, and desired him 
to lay it before the Council of the Indies. There it 
was very ill received by the unflagging enemy of Las 
Casas, the Bishop of Burgos, and by the rest of the 
councilors. Still they did not utterly reject it, but 
sought by delay to put it aside. At this time the 
Grand Chancellor and Chievres were obliged to go to 
the borders of France, to treat of peace with the French 
king. Las Casas urged the settlement of his busi¬ 
ness; and, on mentioning to the Flemings that he 
would have to leave the court on account of his pov¬ 
erty, Monsieur de Bure and a relation of his advanced 
the clerigo money, for fear he should have to leave 
while the chancellor was absent. The favor of Las 
Casas with the Flemings on the king’s arrival in Spain 
has been attributed to a wish to oppose the policy of 
Ximenes and the Spanish councilors. These gifts to 
Las Casas can not be accounted for on this supposi¬ 
tion. He says that these men had no interest to serve; 
and there is every reason to believe that they acted 
from a regard for the man and a belief in the goodness 
of his cause. The chancellor and Chievres returned; 
but still Las Casas could make no way in the Council 
of the Indies. Hot daunted, however, his fertile gen¬ 
ius and amazing vigor stirred up new means for fur¬ 
thering his cause, and there is thus brought before us 
one of the most interesting episodes in the whole of 
this narrative. . 
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It has been a common practice at courts to have 
certain set preachers. For the Spanish court at this 
time there were eight preachers to the king; and Las 
Casas bethought himself of laying his troubles and 
the wrongs of the Indians before these ecclesiastics, 
and beseeching their favor and assistance. I will here 
give their names, as I think we ought not to grudge 
naming men who, though they come but once or twice 
before us, and speak but a few words in the great 
drama of history, do so in a way that ought to confer 
reputation upon them. First, then, there were the 
Brothers Coronel, Maestro Luis and Maestro Antonio, 
both very learned men, doctors of the University of 
Paris; then there was Miguel de Salamanca, also a 
doctor of the same university, and a master in theolo¬ 
gy, afterward Bishop of Cuba; then Doctor de la Fu- 
ente, a celebrated man in the time of the late Cardinal 
Ximenes, of his University of Alcala; then Brother 
Alonso de Leon, of the Franciscan Order, very learn¬ 
ed in theology; Brother Dionysius, of the Order of St. 
Augustine, “ a great preacher and very copious in el¬ 
oquence the nairfes of the other two Las Casas had 
forgotten. 

The king’s preachers and Las Casas formed a junta 
of their own. They admitted one or two other religi - 
osos into it, a brother, it was said, of the Queen of 
Scotland,* being one of them. This last mentioned 

* “ Por este tiempo (1516, or early in 1517), vinieron quatorce re- 
ligiosos de Sant Francisco, todos extrangeros de Picardia, personas 
may religiosas, de muchas letras y muy principales, y de gran celo 
para emplearse en la conversion de estas gentes, y entTc olios vino un 
bermano de la Reyna de Escocia (segun se decia) varon de gran au- 
toridad, viejo muy cano y todos ellos de cdad madura, y que parecian 
como unos de los que imaginamos Senadores de R*oma.”— Las Casas, 
Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 94. 
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noble monk was one of those who had come over from 
Picardy in the year 1516 or 1517, and who himself 
had gained experience of the proceedings of the Span¬ 
iards on the coast of Cumana. The bold Scot wished 
to propose to the junta a large question of the most 
searching and fundamental nature, namely, “With 
what justice or right an entrance could be made into 
the Indies after the manner which the Spaniards adopt¬ 
ed in entering those countries.”* 

Each day the junta thus constituted met at the mon¬ 
astery of Santa Catalina, and were, as the historian 
describes, a sort of antagonist council to that held daily 
on Indian affairs under the auspices of the Bishop of 
Burgos. They met at the same hour as the Indian 
council, perhaps the better to evade observation, for I 
imagine their proceedings were kept quite secret. 

The conclusion this junta came to was, that they 
were obliged by the Divine Law to undertake to pro¬ 
cure a remedy for the evils of the Indies; and they 
bound themselves to each other by oath that none of 
them were to be dismayed or to desist from the un¬ 
dertaking till it should be accomplished. 

They resolved to begin by “ the evangelical form 
of fraternal correction.” First, they would go and ad¬ 
monish the Council of the Indies; if this had no ef¬ 
fect, they would then admonish the chancellor; if he 
were obdurate, they would admonish Monsieur Chie- 
vres; and,-if none of these admonitions addressed to 
the officers of the crown were of any avail, they would 
finally go to the king and admonish him. 

* “ Y aun les propuso una question diciendo, que con que justicia 
d poder se pudo entrar cn estas Indias de la manera que Ios Espanolcs 
entraron en ellas.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., 
cap. 132. 
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If all these earthly powers turned a deaf ear to 
fraternal admonitions, they, the brethren, would then 
preach publicly against all of these great men, not 
omitting to give his due share of blame to the king 
himself.* 

This resolution, drawn up in writing, they subscribed 
to; and they swore upon the cross and the Gospels 
to carry out their resolve. 

* “ En tal caso publicamente predicasen contra todos ellos, dando 
su parte de la culpa al Rey.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, lib. iii., 
cap. 132 
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LAS CASAS SUCCEEDS IN OBTAINING- A GRANT OP LAND ON 
THE PEARL COAST. 

A LL combinations of human endeavor have their 
intense periods of life, as individual men have 
theirs; and each generation of mankind is surrounded 
by forms of thought, and by institutions embodying 
such forms, which are in every variety of growth or 
decay. It is always cheering to see any such institu¬ 
tions in the full vigor of action and purpose, or at least 
before they have degenerated into mere forms, in which 
state, however, like the dead boughs on trees, they will 
remain almost an indefinite period of time. 

The king’s preachers, whose boldness in combining 
for good has been shown in the preceding chapter, 
were part of an institution which had evidently much 
vitality remaining in it. 

We left these preachers thoroughly intent upon their 
great work of admonition, which they immediately be¬ 
gan to put in practice in the following manner. 

On a certain day, entering the Council of the Indies 
suddenly, to the great astonishment of the Bishop of 
Burgos and the rest of the Council, the preachers re¬ 
quested leave to speak, and Brother Miguel de Sala¬ 
manca, the eldest of them, made an earnest and ex¬ 
plicit speech, in which he said that he and his brethren 
were aware of the cruelties and wrongs that had been 
committed in the Indies, by which the Christian re¬ 
ligion was defamed; and that the Indies were being 
Vol. II.—C 
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depopulated, to the disgrace of the crown, “for,” as 
the Scripture says, “ in the multitude of the people 
consists the dignity and honor of the king.”* Then, 
after saying that the preachers wondered how such 
things had happened in the Indies, considering the 
prudence and merits of the Council, he added that they 
knew not where to lay the blame, except upon the 
persons who had been charged with the government 
of those parts for many years. Then he alleged that 
the office of the preachers in the court was such as to 
make it incumbent upon them to impugn any thing 
that might be contrary to the Divine majesty; where¬ 
fore they had come to inquire how such evils had been 
permitted without a remedy having been provided for 
them, and to see how some remedy might now be pro¬ 
vided. Finally, declaring that divine reward would 
attend upon the Council if they did provide a remedy, 
and punishment if they did not, he concluded with an 
apology for the appearance in the council-room of him¬ 
self and his brethren. 

Up rose the Bishop of Burgos, and with all the ma¬ 
jestic pride of an ancient priest, “ as if they had come 
in the times of the Gentiles to pull down the temple 
of Apollo,” thus replied: “ Great is your presumption 
and audacity to come and correct the Council of the 
king. Casas is at the bottom of this business. Who 
gave the king’s preachers authority to meddle in the 
matters of government, which the king transacts 
through his councils ? The king does not give you 
your bread for that, but for you to preach the Gospel 
to him.” 

Hereupon Doctor de la Fuentc replied: “In this 

* “ In multitudinc populi dignitas regis: et in paucitate plcbis ig~ 
nominia principis.”— Lib. Provcrbiorum, cap. 14. 



“business Casas is not concerned, but the cam (house) 
of God, whose servants we are, and in whose defense 
we are bound, and are ready, to lay down our lives. 
Does it appear to your lordship to be presumption that 
eight masters of theology, who might go and exhort a 
whole Council General in things pertaining to the faith 
and to the government of the universal Church, should 
come and exhort the king’s Council ? We have power 
to come and admonish the Councils of the king in re¬ 
spect of what they may do wrong, for it is our office 
to be of the Council of the king. And for this we 
have come here, my lords, namely, to exhort you, and 
to require that you amend the great errors and injus¬ 
tice that are committed in the Indies, to the perdition 
of so many souls and with such offense to God; and, 
unless you do amend these things, my lords, we shall 
preach against you as against those who do not keep 
God’s laws, and who do that which is not convenient 
for the service of the king. And this, my lords, is to 
preach the Gospel and to fulfill it.” 

Doctor de la Fuente, of Alcala, seems to have im¬ 
bibed some of the force and directness of the great 
founder of his University, the late Cardinal Ximenes. 
The Council were astounded at the doctor’s bold 
words, and began to soften down a little. Don Gar¬ 
cia de Padilla, now taking up the controversy, said, 
“This Council does its duty, and has made many 
very good provisions for the benefit of the Indies, 
which shall be shown to you, although your presump¬ 
tion does not deserve it, that you may see how great 
is your rashness and pride.” 

To this Doctor de la Fuente replied: “My lords, 
you have but to show us these provisions, and if they 
should be good and just, we shall admit them to be 
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so ; but if bad and unjust, we shall give to the Devil 
them and whosoever would sustain and not amend 
them; and we do not believe that your lordships will 
be among those persons.” 

Finally, after smoother talk on the part of the Coun¬ 
cil, and probably with a little more mildness on the 
other side, it was concluded that the preachers should 
come the next day, and hear the provisions which had 
been made for the benefit of the Indies. 

Accordingly they did come, and heard the numer¬ 
ous provisions read, which, from the earliest times of 
the Catholic sovereigns downward, had been made on 
this subject, but which, unhappily, had been carried 
into execution by persons of a very different temper of 
mind from that of the statesmen, philanthropists, and 
raonarchs who had been concerned in issuing the vari¬ 
ous ordinances. When the preachers had heard these 
official documents read, they asked for time to deliver 
their opinion in writing. This opinion comes handed 
down to us not by a speech put into their mouths on 
the part of some imaginative historian, nor does it 
merely rest on the clerigo’s recollection; but, when he 
wrote his history, he had before him the copy of the 
preachers’ opinion in the handwriting of Brother Mi¬ 
guel, who was the secretary to this clerical junta. 

The document differs in some considerable respects 
from the opinions of Las Casas, which shows that the 
preachers exercised an independent judgment. They 
commence with a graceful and modest exordium, in 
which they recount the mode of their interference in 
this matter, praise the laws that had been read to 
them on their second attendance at the Council, but 
at the same time intimate their opinion of the insuffi¬ 
ciency of these laws. Their lordships, they add, arc 
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not to -wonder if a remedy for the evil should come to 
them from without (“ from an alien hand”), seeing that 
Moses, highly favored of God as he was, yet received 
counsel of an idolater touching the government of the 
Israelites, and that St. Peter had need of the eloquence 
of Apollos, and of consultation with the rest of the 
apostolic body. 

Then they declare that, though far from arrogating 
for themselves that they are the persons chosen by 
God to instruct the Council, yet that they are, as it 
were, the eyes of the court; that, while their lordships 
are spiritually asleep “ in the depths of temporal bus¬ 
iness,”* they (the preachers) are, or, as they delicately 
phrase it, should be, studying the law of God, in order 
to expound it to the court; and they add significantly 
that, if they had done their duty, perhaps there would 
not have been so much corruption in many things as 
there is. 

They then proceed to the business in hand; and, 
admitting that the laws which were read to them were 
excellent laws, provided there was to be such a thing 
as a vepartimientOi and provided the laws in question 
could be executed, which they thought could never be, 
they come at once to the root of the matter, and pro¬ 
nounce that the cause of all the evil in the Indies is 
the system of giving the Indians in reparthhiento. It 
is contrary, they say, to worldly prudence, to the serv¬ 
ice of the king, to civil and canonical law, to the rules 
of moral philosophy and theology, and to the will of 
God and of His Church. 

While such a thing exists, they ask, can the evils 
of those colonies be repaired by any laws that may be 
made ? 


“ En cl profundo dc los temporales negocios." 
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They then go into proof upon all the points they 
have raised against the system of giving Indians in 
repartimiento. Upon the first point, namely, of this 
practice being contrary to worldly prudence, they ad¬ 
duce the following argument well worthy of attention. 
This system, they say, prevents the existence of a 
state, “ which, according to all those who have written 
of it, consists in diversity of conditions and offices.” 
Who ever heard, they ask, of a great digging republic 
(repullica cavadora ), in which there are no soldiers, 
philosophers, lawyers, official men, or other kind of 
laborers than those who dig ? 

They afterward go into the civil and political branch 
of the argument, and utterly contravene the notion that 
this system of repartimientos is consistent with free¬ 
dom. What king, who ever lived, they ask, compelled 
his people to work more than nine months of the 
year for him or for others ? Upon this branch of the 
argument they lay much stress, and they say, “We 
hold (would to God it may not be so) that this most 
great sin (the system of repartimientos or encomien- 
das) will be the cause of the total destruction of the 
State of Spain, if God does not alter it, or we do not 
amend it ourselves.” 

The preachers then fairly demolish the supposition 
that visitors can correct abuses. Why, if these visit¬ 
ors were angels, and neither ate, nor slept, nor receiv¬ 
ed gifts, they would not check abuses which the fears 
of the Indians themselves would always throw a cloak 
over; and who are these visitors? persons looking upon 
the masters, whose doings they come to inspect, as 
men, perhaps as friends and benefactors, but upon the 
Indians as beasts. 

The preachers then enter upon most dangerous 
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ground, as we should conceive it, only that there was 
a great deal more freedom of speech in those days than 
we are apt to imagine. They contend that repartimi - 
entos are an injury to the king because they destroy 
his title; and they lay down the doctrine that a king’s 
title depends upon his rendering service to his people, 
or being chosen by them.* Now the establishment of 
these repartimientos is not a service to the Indian peo¬ 
ple, and therefore the king has no title to be their sov¬ 
ereign on the ground of service rendered to them: no 
one can say that the Indians have chosen him for their 
sovereign; and, therefore, where is the king’s title ? 

Many other arguments against the system of repar¬ 
timientos were brought forward in this protest of the 
preachers, which need not be recounted here. After 
summing up, finally, against the system, the preachers 
proposed their own scheme of government. It was, 
that the Indians should be formed into settlements 
consisting of two hundred inhabitants each, and that a 
Spanish governor should be set over each settlement, 
whose business it should be to instruct hi? little com¬ 
munity in the peaceful arts of life. He should receive 
a salary out of the proceeds of the labor of the Indians, 
but it should be a fixed sum, in order that he might 
have no inducement of personal interest to overwork 
the Indians. This governor, or majordomo, for that 
name would better describe his office, should arrange 
the times for the Indians to go to the mines. Of the 
gold that they might get, a fifth part should go to the 
king; and on the produce that they might raise from 

* “ Rcfta pues manifiestamente que el derecbo y Seuorio del Rey 
Nucstro Senor depende 6 del bicn y acrecentamionto que procura a 
aquclla rcpublica como suena la concesion apostolica, d de la voluntad 
de aquellos pueblos.”— Las Casas, Hist, dc las Indias, MS., lib. iii., 
cap. 135. 
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their fatms find sell (hero should bo an excise. The 
rest of I lie gold end flic produce should be loft in flic 
bauds of the majordomo, who should account for it to 
certain. visilors. lie should take bis salary out of it; 
atid what .remained, nf lor providing for Hie sustenance 
of the settlement for a year, for tools, and for batri- 
rnoeks, sbotdd belong to Hie Indians, and bo spent for 
them in building eoltages, in providing furniture and 
other Useful tilings; so that, in course of time, they 
might learn to liave a desire for property, “ for fills 
mUsfc be Hie beginning of flieir polity.” 

'flic preachers, speaking of the good to arise from 
these regulations, say that the Indians will Huts be¬ 
come “a noble and civilized race” (rjrntc nohio, 1J jwtif- 
icit), as other people, the Spaniards, the Hermans, and 
the English have become, who, perhaps, were formerly 
as barbarous, 'jr more so, Ilian these Indians; and 
who, hi former days, as TrogUs Eompcius mentions, 
for want of wine being cultivated by them, drank beer 
only—a state of things, by the way, which some of 
them have not yet escaped from. 

Emigration, also, (hey contend wilt take place from 
Epain; for many persons who are hero superfluous 
(quo tied eohraii) will take courage (o go to the todies 
and live there, ff they were superfluous, Epain must 
liave been very different from what it is novo It is 
consolatory, however, to find that nonsense, or at least 
very incomplete sense, was talked upon this subject 
more than three centuries ago. 

Lastly, the preachers say that if their plan be put in 
action, these Indian islands may become “one of the 
important things in the world,” even as regards tem¬ 
poral interests; whereas, if no remedy is found for 
them, they will become vast deserts. Then, com- 
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mewling tboir suggestions to Hie wisdom of Hie Coun¬ 
cil of tl io Indies, Hie preachers bring Hieii'discourse. fr* 
mi end 

The Council received Hie paper with courtesy, and 
even with somewhat of approbation. To lrie if, seems, 
ns it did to Las Casas, that Hie scheme of Hie preach- 
era for Hie regeneration of Hie Indies labored Under a 
great, if not a, vital objection, in allowing too mttcli 
work at the mines. But, on the whole, it is a very 
remarkable state paper—sagacious, humane, and bold. 

Tlie Council of the Indies seems by quiet demean¬ 
or to have absorbed Hie opposition of flic preachers ; 
and these good men, thinking that they had produced 
Hie proper impression Upon the minds of the states¬ 
men, left the matter in their hands, considering them¬ 
selves to have fulfilled their vow. As a body of men 
acting together, they are no more heard of iri this his¬ 
tory. Still we must not conclude that their labors 
and their boldness went for nothing. The river that 
carries civilization through a country, and creates a 
metropolis, is fed by many streams whose names and 
waters are lost in it; and, in like manner, many arc 
the unnoticed currents of thought and endeavor which 
go to form the main volume of wise legislation. 

The indefatigable Las Casas, having little hope of 
any good coming from the remonstrance of the preach¬ 
ers, pressed on with vigor his own scheme of coloniza¬ 
tion. The Bishop of Bitrgos and the Council of the 
Indies with equal vigor resisted it. The clerigo, back¬ 
ed by many of the Flemings, and, as he intimates, hav¬ 
ing access to the young king, and being favorably re¬ 
ceived by him, took Up a position of attack in reference 
to the Council of the Indies, and inveighed against its 
0 2 
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proceedings wHit Ids iisind boldness, The end of Ibis 
foul cmI. wes, Hint H ir> fein/r, w 1 11 1 llio advice of I Ini chan¬ 
cellor, appoinled f. special council Io judge belweeu 
l inn (Jurats mid flic Council of llio Indies in I ho. mallei- 
nl; issUe bohvo.cn tbelil. CaS Casas being permilled to 
name some of flic members nf (bio judieial council. 
The Hishop of IhU'gos, when summoned In attend lido 
council, evaded llio summons, pleading indisposition; 
bill, on anollior occasion, being summoned in go no ml. 
forma fo a council, and supposing it In bo a council of 
war or stale, lie. came readily enough, and was dismay¬ 
ed to find 1.1 1 at fndinn affairs and flic business of Idas 
I jasnS were, flic rjuesfions to he discussed. 

lining iieard before Ibis judicial council, has Casas 
succeeded in carrying bis point.* it was resolved that 
the land winch lie sought for should ho conceded la 
him ; and his success went so far that the proper offi¬ 
cial papers were put in course of preparation. The 
elerigo thought now that bis business at court was 
really ended. Hut the bishop had another arrow in 
his rpiiver. Oviedo, the historian, had just come over 
from the Indies, and he and two others offered to fake 
the land that Las CJasas ashed for, agreeing to pay a 
much higher sum to the king, ft is curious to look 
hack and sec these two men, who were to he the most 
celebrated historians of the Indies, bidding against 
each, other for the land to found a colony there; but 
in those days men of letters were men of action, as 
perhaps they would he in any time if they were not 
supposed to be unfitted for it. 

The council which I have described as the judicial 
council was summoned to hear this new proposition. 
Has Oasas spoke out very boldly before it; and, in 
the courso of the proceedings, Antonio do Fonseca, the 
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broflior of flic Itisliop of Cargos, a man of'great, aniline 
ily, lltOn addressnd Las Casau, interrupting liiin pm|i 
ably ill <f 1 o midst of some statement: “ You ran lint 
iin\v Pity I lull. the members of II to Indian Council Iffi vo 
benfi flic dentil of flio Indians, for yoU have in Ire. it all. 
Ijinic hi (liana UwSy. - ' f t c alluded. to Ibe order i am Uni 
hy .Xittlr.Hr.fi flint flic. Indians should ho Infer, U away 
from absentee. proprietors, among vlinin were members 
of the CoUrieif. CasAS replied, f! j\1y In|’(1, flK*?r 
lordships hove not been the den fit f f all the Indians, 
hut. they havo hneti the dealti of immense numbers 
where they possessed the to : the principal destruction, 
however, of the Indians I?a,-. been. effected hy private 
peruana, which destruction their lordships have. abet- 
fed.” 

The Instiop, in a, furious manner, I,ben broke. info 
til? 1 , diSeUSiuoU wlfli these words: “A fortunate man, 
indeed, is lie wild in of the Council of flic Icing, if, be¬ 
ing of the Council of fbo Icing, lie is to put himself in 
contest with Casas.” To tbia Unmannerly apeeeli tbc 
ele.rigo replied with much rcadinnaa and dignity: “A 
more fortunate man in Casas if, having come, from fbo 
ttidied two fltor/aand leaguea, encountering aUctt rialca 
and dangers, to advise fbe king and bin Council, in order 
that they might, not, lose tbeir souls (yne no se ixtynn. 
d ton Infernos) on account of tbc tyranny and destruc¬ 
tion wbieb in going on in fbo Indies, in place of being 
thanked and honored for It, he sboifld have to put him- 
netf in contest, with the Council.” 

A t the end of the proceedings tbc votes were taken, 
and were found to he in favor of Lad Casas. ►Still, 
tbc Council of tbe Indies, not lilcely to be mneb soft¬ 
ened by the way 3n wbieb be bad spoken ortt before 
tbc Great Council on tin's last occasion, continued to 
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make .resislancf’. Here we miss the Inle cardinal, who 
wnilld never have .allowed for a. tiny these mean en¬ 
deavors lo Undermitm ft great Undertaking. As a hew 
device, the Coiinril of Ilio Itidies drew t(p etui pre¬ 
sented (o the chancellor a, memorial against the pro¬ 
posed fM-.-uiI; being made to Las ( Jasas, consisting of 
thirty articles, most of (Iimii of a, very absilrd eltnrae- 
tcr. Afuong thoin imu such allegations as these: 
(Im,I. Las Casas, bring a elerigo, was not, under flic 
king's jitrisdicl ion : a ml (Imt ho would league with 
tlm Cenncse and Venetians, and make rdf lo foreign 
countries with plunder, In their last article the Colin- 
eil alleged that they • ■ l many otlier reasons, which 
were secret, but which they would tell his highness 
(for the hmfnorial was addressed to the king) when he 
should be pleased to hear them. 

The memorial was laid before the Cl rent Council, 
and the result was, that the chancellor, Upon coming 
out of It, said to Las Casas that lie must give an an¬ 
swer to this document, The difficulty then arose of 
getting the memorial, for the Council of the Indies 
made frivolous excuses for withholding it. Months 
were wasted about this trumpery affair, which may 
give us some notion of the perseverance and endurance 
of the .Protector of the Indians. At last the chancel¬ 
lor got the memorial into his hands. I to then invited 
has Casas to dinner, and afterward, taking out of his 
escrittoirc a large bundle of papers, he said to the cler- 
igo, “Answer now to these things they say against 
you.” Las Casas replied that the Council of the In¬ 
dies had been months preparing this accusation, “and 
I have to answer them in rt credo. Civc mo the pa¬ 
pers for as many hours as they lmd months, and your 
lordship shall see that f will answer them.” The 
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chancellor mud that lie enttld not part will* the papers, 
/i,q he laid promised that he wotlld not Jet (hem go oitt 
of tils possession, but Las tjasss might answer them 
there. Ho, of mi o.voiiUtg, wliilt*. tlio chancellor was at 
liin work, I ho, elorigo came, and pat til a cottier of I/to 
room, and drew (Ip Ma reply, Llinfiecllors, oven in 
those days, Recto Io have been greatly overworked; 
but, indeed, I Ida has always lieeo tile ease, l liat Hie 
work of <jie tvnrld, of all kinds, get a into knots, aa it 
were, and one irtnii Ja often Jeff; to do the. work of six 
men, wlio, with infinite satisfaction to themselves, ate 
looking oil arid rioting .how ill the work ia done. At 
eleven o'clock a collation was alwaya brought in; at 
twelve the elctigo took hia leave, and. went home to 
Ilia pnwuhti not withorlt pome fear of what; might hap¬ 
pen to him on the way from pitch powerful euemiea aa 
were ranged againat him. In foitr evenings has fla- 
aap had prepared hip reply. 

The chancellor then summoned. a council, and laid 
the reply before them, ft peema to have heen. sue- 
ceaaftrl, for all the illshop of 1‘urgoa could aay against, 
it waa, “The preachers of the king Itave made these 
anawera for him.” This, of coarse, the chancellor 
knew to be false, ftc reported to the king the whole 
cottrse of the proceedings; arid hia bighnesa ordered 
that JSficcr tlartoloinh should iiave the grant, and that 
no notice should he taken of the offers of those who 
wished to outbid hint. 

Tlte reader will think that he has now accompanied 
the clcrigo to a triumphant conclusion of hia present 
business at court; hut, before he left, ho waa destined 
to have what ho calls “a terrible combat;” and, aa it 
will bring tlte young king into presence, upon whose 
disposition and knowledge nf Indian affairs so mUeh 
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depended, it will bo well to give Sh account of this 

ornubak 

.fust at tills lime it happened Mmt (Ik; f’ishop of 
Cation came to court, Upon what business will hero 
after appear fro in a statement of his own. 'flic coitrfc 
win still at Cutee'loUa, In it, oil account of a pestilence 
I hat prevailed there, the king was lodged at, a place 
called “ iUoliuS do .Hey," three leagues from (ho town, 
and the great lords occupied houses in the suburbs, 
tills Casas, seeing (he llishop of Carien for the first 
lime in the king’s apartments, asked what prelate (hat 
was. I’hey fold him, “ r fhe (Jishop of the Indies.” 
fats Casas went Up to him, and said, “i\fy lord, as .1 
am eoncerned in the Indies, it is my duty to kiss the 
hands of yoi.tr lordship.” r fbc bishop asked who it, 
was that addressed him, and, being informed, rudely 
replied, “U, Mefior Casas! and what sermon have yoU 
(o proaeli to us ?” 

has Casas, who was never daUntcd hy bishop or 
eoiineilor, answered at otiee, “ There was a time, my 
lord, when t desired to bear yoU preach” (the bishop 
had been king’s preaeber in former days), “but, f now 
declare to yotlr lordship that I have two sermons ready 
for yoU, which, if yoU please to hear and well Consider 
them, may he worth more than all the money that yoU 
bring from the Indies.” “ YoU have lost yoUr senses, 
you have lost yotlr sensed,” said the bishop, An ac- 
rptaintanec of the bishop said to bis lordship, “All 
these lords approve of $enor CasaS and of his inten¬ 
tions.” The bishop replied, “With good intentions he 
may do a thing which shall be mortal sin.” At this 
moment, when the elcrigo, once engaged in controversy, 
would doubtless have uttered Some severe and angry 
speech, the doors of the council chamber, where the 
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king wm*, opened, mid (lie Bishop of Bndnjoz came out, 
for whom the other bishop was waiting, as he was to 
dine with. him. 

Now' the Bishop of Budajov who was in great 
credit with the king, had always favored the clcrigo; 
and Las Casas, fearing that the Bishop of Darien 
might injure him with his brother bishop, resolved to 
go to his house that day. He went there when the 
company had finished their dinner, and found the 
Bishop of Bajadoz playing at backgammon (a tas l(l- 
bt(t.H ) with the Admiral Bon Diego Columbus, the bish¬ 
op recreating himself until it was the hour to return 
to the king’s lodgings again. There was a knot of 
by-standers looking on at the game, and one of thorn 
happened to say to the Bishop of Barien that wheat 
was grown in Hispaniola. The bishop said that it 
was not possible. Now Las Casas happened to have 
in his purse some grains of wheat which had been 
grown under an orange-tree in the garden of the Do¬ 
minican monastery of St. Domingo ; and so, after con¬ 
troverting most respectfully the assertion of the bishop, 
he produced the wheat. The bishop replied with fierce¬ 
ness, and then launched into a general attack of the 

* The Bishop of Badnjoz does not come before the reader for the 
first time at this point of the history. He was the Bernardo do Mesa, 
one of the king’s preachers, who was referred to at the making of the 
laws of Burgos, and who pronounced a qualified opinion in favor of cn- 
rommutas. ft will he recollected that he thought it would be a great 
difficulty to teach good customs to the Indians, for, as an insular peo¬ 
ple (the Tcrra-firma had not then been discovered), they naturally, he 
said, have less constancy, “ by reason of the moon being the mistress 
of the waters.”—Sec ante, hook iv., chap. ii. 

It was afterward the bishop’s fate tobccoino closely acquainted with 
another insular people, for he was sent as embassador to England, 
where, as it was in Henry the Eighth’s time, his theory about the in¬ 
constancy of insular people was probably confirmed. 
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rudest kind Upon Las CaSaS, declaring his Unfitness 
for the business he had come to court upon* Great 
ecclesiastics have mostly been -well-disposed and well- 
spoken men; but* when there has arisen an insolent 
one, his ill-breeding has always, X imagine, far outgone 
that of other men. The fervid Las Casas was not be¬ 
hindhand in the war of words, and told the bishop that 
he drank the blood of his own flock, and that, Unless 
he returned to the last farthing all the money he had 
brought over, he was no more likely to be saved than 
Judas Iscariot. The bishop endeavored to laugh down 
these violent sayings. The clerigo told him he ought 
to weep rather than to laugh. At last the Bishop of 
Badajoz, using the authority of a host, interfered, say¬ 
ing, “ No more, no moreand after the admiral and 
another great lord had said some words in favor of Las 
Casas, the clerigo retired. 

The Bishop of Badajoz, when he saw the king in 
the afternoon, told him of what had taken place be¬ 
tween the Bishop of Darien and the clerigo, saying 
that his highness would have been amused to hear 
what Micer Bartolome said to the bishop. I have but 
little doubt that there was supposed to be some truth 
in the hard sayings of the clerigo. The king resolved 
to hear what they both had to say, and for that pur¬ 
pose fixed an hour of audience three days from that 
time. The Admiral of the Indies, as the matter con¬ 
cerned him, was requested to be present; and as it 
happened that a Franciscan brother from Hispaniola 
had just arrived at court, he was also ordered by the 
king to attend this audience. 

The day came; the king took his seat on the throne, 
a few of his greatest councilors being ranged around 
him on benches below. The order of the proceedings 
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was as follows* The chancellor and file Lord of Croy 
ascended the delis where the king was seated* and on 
their knees conferred with him and received his com¬ 
mands. Then, when they had returned to their places, 
the chancellor gave Utterance to these commands: 
“Reverend Bishop, his majesty’* (Charles had jtist 
been elected emperor, and was therefore styled majes¬ 
ty) “ commands you to speak, if you have any thing 
to say touching the Indies.” 

The Bishop of Darien then rose, and made, as Las 
Casas admits, an elegant exordium, saying how he had 
long desired to see that royal presence, and that now, 
God having complied with his desire, he knew that 
the face of Priam was worthy of his kingdom. Having 
finished this exordium, the bishop went on to say that 
he had come from the Indies, and had secret matters 
of much importance to communicate, which had better 
be told to his majesty and the Council only, wherefore 
he begged that those who were not of the Council 
might be ordered to depart. The king desired, through 
the chancellor, that the bishop should say there and 
then whatever he had to say. Part of the bishop’s 
speech is so remarkable, that it is better to give that 
in his own words. 

“ Very powerful sir, the Catholic king your grand¬ 
father (may he be in glory!) determined to make an 
armada to go and people the Terra-firma of the Indies, 
and he begged our very holy father to create me bishep 
of that new settlement; and, not counting the time 
passed in going and returning, I have been five years 
there, and, as we were much people, and took with us 
no more provisions than were necessary for the jour¬ 
ney, the greatest part died of hunger, and we who re¬ 
mained, in order not to die as those did, have all this 
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time done no other thing than rob, and kill, and eat. 
Seeing, then, that the land was going to destruction, 
and that the first governor* was had, and the secondf 
much worse, and that yotir majesty had in a happy 
hour arrived in these kingdoms, I determined to come 
and give yott intelligence of this, as to my lord and 
king<” Touching the Indians, the hishop Said that, 
from what he had seen of them, both in his own dio¬ 
cese and on his journey, hig opinion was that they 
were by nature slaves. 

Las Casas was now commanded to speak. It will 
Tbe needless, however, to recount his speech, as his 
thoughts on these subjects, and the principal facts 
which he enumerated, have already been stated in va¬ 
rious parts of this narrative. It appears that the Bish¬ 
op of Darien, in the course of his argument, had quoted 
Plato, to which the clerigo, I am sorry to say, made 
this reply: “ Plato was a Gentile, and is now burn¬ 
ing in Hell, and we are only to make use of his doc¬ 
trine as far as it is consistent with our holy faith and 
Christian customs.” 

Though the speech of the clerigo need not be re¬ 
ported in full, one declaration that he made must not 
be omitted, in which he told the king that he had not 
taken up his vocation to please him, but to please God, 
and in proof of this bold assertion, went onto say, “I 
renounce whatever temporal honor or reward your maj¬ 
esty may wish to confer upon me.”j: 

* Vasco Nunez. t Pedrarias. 

X Indeed, he went so far as to say that, with all respect for so great 
a king, he would not go from where he stood to the corner of the room 
merely to serve his majesty, unless it were to perform his duty as a 
subject, and unless he thought that it were consistent with the will of 
God to do so. “ Es cierto (hablando con todo acatamiento y reveren- 
cia que se deve a tan alto Rey e Senor) que de aqui a aquel rincon no 
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Las Casas liaving finished* the Franciscan father 
was ordered to speak. “ My lord,” he said, “ I have 
been certain years in the island of Hispaniola, and I 
was commanded, with others, to go and visit, and take 
the ntxmber of Indians in the island, and we found that 
they were so many thousand. Afterward, at the end 
of two years, a similar charge was again given to me, 
and we found that there had perished so many thou¬ 
sand. And thus the infinity of people who were in 
that island has been destroyed* Now, if the blood of 
one person Unjustly put to death was of such effect 
that it was not removed out of the sight of God Until 
he had taken vengeance for it, and the blood of the 
others never ceases to exclaim ‘ Vindica sanguinem 
nostrum , Deus nosterj what will the blood do of such, 
innumerable people as have perished in those lands 
under such great tyranny and injustice ? Then, by 
the blood of Jesus Christ and by the wounds* of St. 
Francis, I pray and entreat your majesty that you 
would find a remedy for such wickedness and such de¬ 
struction of people as perish daily there, so that the di¬ 
vine justice may not pour out its severe indignation 
upon all of us.” 

It was a short speech, but uttered with such fervor 
that it seemed to Las Casas as if all the persons there 
present were already listening to words pronounced in 
the Lay of Judgment. 

The admiral was then requested to speak. He 
spoke prudently, acknowledging the evils, bearing wit¬ 
ness as to what the religiosos had done in denouncing 
these evils, and praying also on his part for a remedy. 

me mudare por servir a Vuestra Magestad, salva la fidelidad que como 
subdito devo, sino pensase y creyese hacer a Dios en ello gran sacri- 
ficio.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias t MS., lib. iii., cap. 148. 

* The stigmata. 
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Upon the admiral's ceasing to speak, the Bishop of 
Darien asked for leave to reply, Ibttt he was desired to 
deliver in writing what more lie had to say. The king 
then rose, and retired into his room, and the audience 
was ended. It may he hoped that the young emperor, 
who, we are told, was Unmoved hy his new title,* btit 
who had now hegttn to reign for himself,f fottnd much 
to ponder over from this liis first audience in the af¬ 
fairs of the Indies. 

It may he as well to mention here that the Bishop 
of Darien did submit his information and his opinions 
about the Indies in writing, that his memorials were 
very much in accordance with the statements that LaS 
Casas had already made, and that the hishop, when 
asked his opinion respecting the clerigo’s plan, ap¬ 
proved of it, to the great delight, as Las Casas tells tis, 
of the chancellor and Laxao, as men who loved to fa¬ 
vor a good design, and had no mean ends of their own. 
It may be remarked that Peter Martyr, who is always 
sufficiently severe upon the Flemings, finds much to 
praise in this chancellor. 

At this time the Jeronimite fathers came to court, 
on their return from Hispaniola; but, not being able 
to obtain an audience of the king, they retired to their 
monasteries, and, I believe, were no more heard of in 
the government of the Indies. 

The king went to Coruna, in order to embark there, 
and to proceed to Germany for the purpose of being 

* “ Rex, jam Cffisar, quicquid in humanis prsestare fortuna potest 
visus est nihili facere. Tanta est ejus gravitas et aniim magnitudo, ut 
habere sub pedibus universum pne se ferre videatur.”— Petek Mar¬ 
tyr, Epist., 648. 

f “ Porque, como el Rey comenzaba entonces a reinar, eran frecu- 
entes los consejos.”— Las Casas, Hist, dc las Indias, MS., lib. iii., 
cap. 147. 
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made emperor with the due formalities Some of the 
Spaniards looked Upon the election of Charles to the 
empire aS no gain to them, and Said that, under the 
fine name of empire, the fate of Spain would he that 
of a wretched province.** “ What is the emperor’s ti¬ 
tle,” writes Petek Martyr to Charles’s chancellor, 
“hut the shade of the highest tree?” If the Indians 
could have been consulted in the matter, they would 
have found much more to regret in it than the Span¬ 
iards did; and they might well have likened the shad¬ 
ow of this tree to that of the deadly upas; for the fate 
of a colony under a preoccupied government at home 
is in seme respects worse even than when it is under 
a feeble government. 

However, at this particular moment, the Indians 
have not much to complain of, as the last seven days 
before the king embarked were given to the business 
of the Indies. In one of the councils held on this oc¬ 
casion, the Cardinal Adrian (the former colleague of 
Ximenes) made a great speech in favor of the liberty 
of the Indians; and it was resolved that they ought to 
be free, and should be treated as free men. The grant 
to Las Casas was also concluded, and the king signed 
the necessary deed on the 19th of May, 1520, On 
the 20thf he embarked for Flanders. It was during 
this voyage that he landed at Hover; and his object 
in making this visit was to prevent, if possible, the in¬ 
jury which he or his councilors foresaw might arise to 
his affairs from the impending meeting of the kings of 
France and England at the Field of the Cloth of Gold.f 

* “ Hispaniam, inquiunt, qua! libera crat et suis firuebatur praeroga- 
tivis, sub titulis Imperialibus in provincialem calamitatem esse verten- 
dam."— Peter Martyr, Epist., 661. 

t See Vandenesse’s Itinerary of the Emperor Charles V. 

t “ Cursorcs habemus. Rex Anglira vires suas offert Ctesari, se 
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Cardinal Adrian was nominated as Regent of Spain 
during the king’s absence. 

In the settlement of the details of the clerigo’s bus¬ 
iness he was left to the mercy of the Bishop of Bttr- 
gos, and a most formidable opposition might in conse¬ 
quence have been expected; blit, strange to say, the 
bishop facilitated the settlement of the affair,* thus 
showing himself to have some nobleness of mind, for, 
the king and the Flemish ministers having departed, 
Las Casas was but a shadow of his former self. The 
clerigo, too, meeting his old adversary’s relentings with 
equal generosity, expresses a hope (chough mingled 
with great fear about the result) that all the mischief 
the bishop had been the cause of in the Indies might 
not come upon his soul; and Las Casas finds some 
excuse for the bishop in his not having been a learned 
man, but having followed the ignorance of the learned. 
Each must have felt for the other as one of the chiefs 
in Ossian, who says, “I love a foe like Cathmor: his 
soul is great; his arm is strong; there is fame in his 
battles. But the little soul is like a vapor that hov¬ 
ers round a marshy lake. It never rises on the green 
hill, lest the winds meet it there.” 

We must not suppose that, absorbed in all these 

comitaturum cum ad Coronam, si opus fuerit, licet ex Galli Regis ro- 
gatu annuerit Anglus colloquium in utriusque finibus, apud Calesium 
oppidum. Qui conventus Ctesareis est suspectissimus. Verentur ne 
quid detrimenti rebus Ctesareis offerat ilia conjunctio, si prius accide¬ 
nt quam Csesar Anglum alloquatur.”— Peter Martyr, Epist., GG9. 

* “ Trato muy bien, despues de partido el Rcy, a el Clerigo el Obis¬ 
po, no mirando los enojos que dado sc habia, cn lo qual mostro scr 
generoso y de noble animo, como el Clerigo quedase sin favor alguno 
despues del Rey ido y todos los Flamencos, que hacian por el y por la 
verdad que estimaban que traia.”— Las Casas, Hist, dc las Indias, 
MS., lib. iii., cap. 154. 
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secular negotiations, the clerigo had changed the wain 
drift of his purpose* That was still spiritual* or* at 
the lowest, philanthropic, as we may gather from a re¬ 
markable answer which he made to a certain licen¬ 
tiate called Aguirre, a very good man, of great au¬ 
thority in those times, whom Queen Isabella had 
chosen for one of her executors* This man had al¬ 
ways loved and favored Las Casas, but when he found 
that the clerigo was pursuing an enterprise in which 
Aguirre heard of rents being paid to the king, and of 
honors being sought for by Las Casas on behalf of 
his companions, the licentiate said “that such a man¬ 
ner of proceeding in preaching the Gospel had scan¬ 
dalized him, for it evinced an aiming after temporal 
interests which he had never hitherto suspected in the 
clerigo.”* 

Las Casas, having heard what Aguirre had said, 
took occasion to speak to him one day in the follow¬ 
ing terms: “ Senor, if you were to see our Lord Jesus 
Christ maltreated, vituperated, and afflicted, would you 
not implore with all your might that those who had 
him in their power would give him to you, that you 
might serve and worship him ?” “ Yes, ” said Aguirre. 
“Then,” replied Las Casas, “if they -would not give 
him to you, but would sell him, would you redeem 
him?” “Without a doubt.” “Well, then, Senor,” 
rejoined Las Casas, “ that is what I have done, for I 
have left in the Indies Jesus Christ, our Lord, suffer¬ 
ing stripes, and afflictions, and crucifixion, not once, 
but thousands of times, at the hands of the Spaniards, 

* “ Dijo que le habia desedificado aquella manera de proceder en la 
predicacion Evangelica, porque mostraba pretender temporal interese, 
lo que nunca hasta entonces habia sospechado de el.”— Las Casas, 
Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 137. 
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who destroy and desolate those Indian nations, taking 
from them the opportnnity of conversion and penitence, 
so that they die without faith and without sacraments.” 

Then Las Casas went on to explain how he had 
Sought to remedy these things in the way that Aguirre 
would most have approved. To this the answer had 
keen, that the king would have no rents, wherefore, 
when he, Las Casas, saw that his opponents would 
sell him the Gospel, he had offered those temporal in¬ 
ducements which Aguirre had heard of and disap¬ 
proved. 

The licentiate considered this a sufficient answer, 
and so, I think, would any reasonable man. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE PEARL COAST AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

H ISTORY seems often to Ibe only a record of great 
opportunities missed or mismanaged. Amid 
the tumult of Small things which require immediate at¬ 
tention, and which press at least fully as much upon 
persons in great place as upon private individuals, the 
most important transactions are not appreciated in 
their true proportions* Besides—and this is the fatal 
circumstance—when great affairs are in their infancy, 
and are most tractable to human endeavor, they then 
appear of the smallest importance; and all considera¬ 
tion about them is lost in attending to the full-blown 
events of thes current day, which, however, are rapidly- 
losing their significance. 

Thus it fared with the plan of Las Casas, which had 
now been brought, by almost incredible efforts on his 
part, to the first landing-place of success. No person 
—neither king, courtier, nor ecclesiastic—appreciated 
the magnitude of the transaction. The king and his 
court were hurrying off to Germany. The Council of 
the Indies, which had never been friendly to Las Ca¬ 
sas, probably looked upon his plan as little differing 
from the schemes they were daily considering, and 
were no doubt glad to get rid of one who had proved 
a constant thorn in their sides. The friendly Flem¬ 
ings did not think of supplying Las Casas with funds 
before they left; his own had long been exhausted in 
Vol. II.— D 
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this laborious suit; and, if he had not been enabled to 
borrow some money at Seville* the expedition must 
have fallen to the ground from sheer want of means to 
initiate it. 

This would have been the more to be regretted, as 
Las CasaS had succeeded in obtaining an extent of 
territory large enough for the most ample experiment 



of colonization. It reached from the province of Paria 
to that of Santa Martha, about two hundred and sixty 
leagues along the coast, and was to extend right 
through the country to the Pacific, a distance of two 
thousand five hundred leagues, and so, it seems, would 
have included the country lying immediately north¬ 
ward of Peru, and some part of Peru itself.* If Las 
Casas had been a rich and powerful man, or had been 

* “ Se le encomendava desde la Provincia do Paria inclusive, hasta 
la de Santa Marta exclusive, que son do costa de Mar Leste oueste dos- 
cientas y sesenta leguas poco mas o menos, y ambos a dos limitcs 
corricndo por cucrda derccha hasta dar a la otra costa del Sur, o me- 
diodfa, que son (como despucs ha parecido) mas de dos mill y quinicn- 
tas leguas por la tierra dentro, porque no hay otra mar hasta el cstre~ 
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well supported by the rich and powerful, he might 
easily have altered the fate of South America. 

The narrative, after many turnings and windings in 
the difficult navigation of affairs at court, has now 
come to that point where Las Casas, having conquer¬ 
ed his troubles in Spain, was ready to start for the 
Terra-firma, tolerably well equipped with all the things 
that were necessary for a great enterprise of coloniza¬ 
tion in that part of the world. It remains to be seen 
how far the Terra-firma was ready to receive him, and 
whether there would be that concurrence of favorable 
circumstances upon which success in any enterprise 
depends, or at least without which success is in the 
highest degree difficult. For this purpose, it is neces¬ 
sary for the writer to go back a long way in the his¬ 
tory of the Indies, to resuscitate Columbus, who had 
now for many years found the true rest of the tomb, 
and to describe, at some length, the discovery and set¬ 
tlement of that part of the Terra-firma which had been 
granted by the King of Spain to the Clerigo Las Casas. 

Nay, further, to bring the subject with any thing 
like completeness before the mind of the reader, it will 
be advisable to anticipate the Spanish Conquest, and 
to make some endeavor, at least, to describe the in¬ 
habitants of the coast of Cumana (otherwise called the 
Pearl Coast), and their mode of life, before they had 
seen the face of a white man. Hitherto, in the course 
of this narrative, when the word “ Indians” has oc¬ 
curred, it has conveyed little more information than if 
the words “ savages,” “ aborigines,” or “ copper-color¬ 
ed men” had been used. And, indeed, so much is our 

cho dc Magallanes.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias , MS., lib. iii., 
cap. 154. 




knowledge of different tribes intermingled and con¬ 
fused, tliat it would be presumptuous to say with re¬ 
spect to any account given, even after the utmost re¬ 
search, of the inhabitants of any particular part of the 
coast, that it was exactly faithful. Still, some attempt 
must be made; and as there was a general resemblance 
in the languages spoken by the adjacent tribes, even 
though they could not understand each other,* so in 

* “ The Cumanagotos, the Tamanacs, the Chaymas, the Guarons, 
and the Caribbees, do not understand each other, in spite of the fre¬ 
quent analogy of words and of grammatical structure exhibited in their 
respective idioms.”— Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, vol. i., chap. ix. 
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the life of these several tribes there was a general basis 
of accordance, which we must endeavor to bring before 
our minds if we would take the full interest in their 
story which its importance to the world demands for it. 

The traveler of modem days sees these various 
tribes under a very different aspect from that which 
they must have presented to the Spanish conquerors, 
and especially from that which they would have pre¬ 
sented to any thoughtful and scientific explorer who 
had accompanied or preceded those conquerors. The 
stagnant life of the Indian in the Missions—the sup¬ 
pressed life of the Indian under the civil rule of an¬ 
other race, essentially different from his own—will give 
but little idea of what that life was before the Indians 
had seen any vessels other than their own swift pira¬ 
guas hollowed from the trunks of trees. 

Even the laws which were meant to be most consider¬ 
ate for the Indians, and which were obtained with such 
difficulty by benevolent churchmen like Las Casas, or 
kind-hearted statesmen like Charles the Fifth, have 
proved a sad restraint upon the energies of the race, 
as no man leans long on any person or thing without 
losing some of his own original power and energy. It 
was ordained, for instance, that no Indian should have 
any transaction of buying or selling which involved a 
sum greater than a certain small specified amount. 
This law was passed to protect the Indian: the mod¬ 
ern traveler naturally and justly sees in it an instance 
of the childlike subjection under which the Indians 
have been kept. No wonder that he observes, in go¬ 
ing into their huts, that he can discern little or no dif¬ 
ference between the countenances of the father and the 
son,* so few and so flaccid have been the emotions that 

* “ All the Chaymas have a sort of family look; and this resem- 
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have passed through the mind, and impressed them¬ 
selves upon that unerring indicator, the visage, even 
in the Indian whose time of life is such that, had he 
been a man of different race and country, the cruel 
wrinkles would have been in abundance, like the lines in 
a map, telling no slight portion of his troubled history. 

From all that I have been able to learn of the In¬ 
dians on the coast of Cumana at the period preceding 
the Spanish. Conquest, I should certainly not be in¬ 
clined to class them under the head of savage tribes. 
They had ceased to be nomadic. They lived in vil¬ 
lages. They were expert fishermen. And here it may 
be noticed that the sea performs the same function in 
civilizing men that the settlement and cultivation of 
lands do, giving them a fixed place of work and a set¬ 
tled occupation. These Indians were skillful in hunt¬ 
ing, but were not hunters only, for they had domestic 
animals, which the women tended. An immense love 
for the solitude of nature,* the reminiscence perhaps 

bianco, so often observed by travelers, is the more striking, as between 
the ages of twenty and fifty, difference of years is no way denoted by 
wrinkles of the skin, color of the hair, or decrepitude of the body. On 
entering a hut, it is often difficult among adult persons to distinguish 
the father from the son, and not to confound one generation with an¬ 
other. I attribute this air of family resemblance to two different causes, 
the local situation of the Indian tribes, and their inferior degree of 
intellectual culture.” — Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, vol. i., chap¬ 
ter ix. 

See also the account of the missionary Gumilla : “ El cabello en 
todos sin excepcion alguna es negro, grueso, laso y largo, con el apre- 
ciable privilegio, que neccsita dc largo peso de aitos para ponerse ca- 
nos: argumento nuevo que robora la opinion antigua de quo las canas 
son parto mas legitimo de las pesadumbres y cuidados que de los mu- 
chos anos. Elio cs asi, que no creo se hallcn gentes que disimulcn 
tanto la edad, y la demuestren menos que los Indios, cuyas canas ape- 
nas comienzan a pintar a los sesenta anos.”— Historia Natural, Civil 
y Gcografica dc las Nacioncs del Orinoco, vol. i., cap. 5. 

* “ The irresistible desire the Indians have to flee from society, and 
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of an earlier state, beset them; and, no doubt, they 
enjoyed their indolent thoughts in their bewildering 
tropical forests free from the imperfect sympathy of 
other men. They knew how to barter; and all the 
sagacity that comes from bartering was theirs. Their 
arithmetic certainly was limited, or would appear so 
to a European, proceeding by those natural divisions 
of fives, tens, and twenties, which correspond with fin¬ 
gers and toes. They had not only the various vessels 
requisite for domestic purposes, but also works of art, 
imitations of the animal nature around them. Their 
dress was scanty, but what there was of it was beauti¬ 
ful and useful; and civilized nations, at least in mod¬ 
ern times, have so little to say for themselves in the 
matter of dress, that perhaps it would be better to 
omit any comparisons on this head, and to allow that 
we are more savage than those whom we call savages, 
only that they perform upon their skins the follies 
which we display in our dress. One ornament these 
Indians wore — a fatal ornament for them—namely, 
strings of pearls. 

Their languages were forcible and well-constructed. 
With equal vigor and courtesy they pointed out the 
object* first in their sentences, reminding us in this 
respect of the Latin tongue. The wife, welcoming her 
husband from the forest, would exclaim, “ Thee with 
joy beholding am Ithe husband, speaking of his 
victories, would say, “Enemies many conquered have 

enter again on a nomadic life, causes even young children sometimes 
to leave their parents, and ■wander four or live days in the forests, liv¬ 
ing on fruits, palm-cabbage, and roots. "When traveling in the Mis¬ 
sions, it is not uncommon to find whole villages almost deserted, be¬ 
cause the inhabitants are in their gardens or in the forests (al monte).” 
—-Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, vol. i., chap. ix. 

* See Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, vol. i., chap. ix. 
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I.” It was a language, as the philologists would say, 
of “ agglutination,” not, I "believe, the highest form of 
language, hut still full of picturesque beauty. Their 
mode of reckoning years was by the principal events 
in them. They spoke of “ so many rains” as so many 
seasons. 

We know little of their intellectual development,* 
of whether they could discourse well, and what they 
had to discourse about; but we know that nowadays 
an Indian in authority will harangue the people of his 
pueblo for hours, apportioning their duties to them, 
apparently with all due eloquence.! I conceive, from 
their general intelligence, they must have had such 
tilings as proverbs drawn from their own simple hab¬ 
its, or from those of the animals around them—such 
proverbs as have been found even in the Bight of 
Benin,! among a people certainly in no respect supe- 

* The conquerors, coming to a new country, wrote of the plants, 
the trees, and the animals, specimens of which remain; but few have 
recorded any thing which serves to disclose the thoughts of the new 
races of men they saw, and these, for the most part, have perished or 
are greatly changed. If a Spaniard had made a friend of any Indian, 
we might have known whether they loved as we love, wherein lay 
their melancholy (if they were advanced enough to be melancholy), 
and how the great problems of life pressed upon them. 

t “ I have often wondered at the volubility with which, at Caripe, 
the native alcalde, the govemador, and the sargento mayor will ha¬ 
rangue for whole hours the Indians assembled before the church, regu¬ 
lating the labors of the week, reprimanding the idle, or threatening the 
disobedient.’*— Humboldt's Personal Narrative, vol. i., chap. ix. 

Las Casas makes a similar remark of some Indians in Central Amer¬ 
ica: 

“ Esta era cosa maravillosa, ser tan amigos de no hacer cosa sin 
mucho acuerdo y consejo: que las minimas y de muy poca entidad y 
sustancia, sin primero tractar, y confcrir de cllas, por ninguna manera 
osavan y de csto podria yo decir aver visto algo.”-— Las Casas, Hist. 
Apolog., c. 237. 

t “ Ava seju ommo re kiwobo o. ‘ The monkey winked its eye (very 
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rior to the Indians. Their mirth would be small, and 
of a poor kind; for it is civilization, with its odd con¬ 
trasts and sly irony of situation, putting the fool where 
the wise man should be, the buffoon where the scholar, 
the soldier where the bishop,* that gives so much ani¬ 
mation and drollery to life, and, indeed, renders it tol¬ 
erable to the humorist by making it so fantastical and 
absurd. 

One bitter drop in the cup of ease and comfort which 
these Indians would otherwise have quaffed so leis¬ 
urely was to be found in that strange marauding race, 
the Caribs, and yet in the molestation of those Caribs 
lay the germs of a possible civilization for the quiet 
and peaceable tribes. These Caribs probably com¬ 
pelled the Chaymas to live in villages for self-defense. 
They made the science of war a thing necessary to be 
leamed.f They rendered negotiation needful. In 
short, they were the external element which performed 
the part that the restless Normans acted in Europe, 
and their unwelcome presence might have led to sim¬ 
ilar great results. 

quickly, but not before), its young one thrust its finger into it i. e., 
rapid as is the wink of the monkey’s eye, it may be anticipated by the 
quicker motion of the young one’s finger (an exhortation to be expe¬ 
ditious in one’s actions). Omi li o danp, akeregbe ko fo. < It is only 
the water that is spilled; the calabash is not broken;’ f. c., though 
failure attended the first attempt, yet while there is means, another 
may be made with success.”— Crowther’s Yoruba Vocabulary , Addi¬ 
tional Proverbs, p. 290, 291. 

* For instance, how humorous are the allusions constantly made by 
Las Casas to the warlike propensities of the Bishop of Burgos. 

t I can not help concluding—and it is from very small circumstances 
that we can learn any thing of these obscure tribes—that the fact of 
the word for fire being the same in the Caribbee and the Chayma lan¬ 
guage (in Chayma, apoto; in Tamanac, uapto; in Caribbean, uato) is 
significant of a transaction which had often occurred of the burning 
of peaceful Chayma villages by these indomitable Caribs. 

D 2 
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Before concluding this very imperfect and yet very 
difficult sketch of the Indians of the Pearl Coast and 
its vicinity, I must mention two things which mark 
some civilization in the particular spots where they 



occur. One is, that they had seats to sit upon,* and 
the other, that they knew that they were indolent, and 
that this was an offense before the gods. This latter 

* “ Los (la gente nuestra) 1’lcvaron a una casa muy grande hccha a 
dos aguas, y no redonda, como tienda de campo, como son cstas otras, 
y all! tenian muchas sillas a dondc los ficieron asentar, y otras donde 
ellos sc asentaron .”—Tercer Viage de Colon. Navarrete, Col. Dip., 
tom. i., p. 251. 
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fact will appear from their religion, which I reserve for 
a more general description of the religions of America. 

The physical circumstances surrounding these In¬ 
dians were very favorable. Animal life was abundant. 
Cereals, or productions which took the place of cere¬ 
als, were easily obtained; and, as we shall soon see, 
regular tillage* was found among them. Above all, a 
vast fishing bankf near the island of Margarita exer¬ 
cised their skill as fishermen.- 

Any large extent of history contains such ludicrous 
and deplorable incidents, that it would hardly be a 
thing to be wondered at if all writers of history were 
to become cynical or sarcastic men. The history of 
this coast is not without such incidents. It was, at 
the time I have depicted it, namely, before the Con¬ 
quest, a happy, smiling coast, vexed occasionally by 
Caribs, but otherwise a bright spot on the earth, where 
men, without making much pretense to any thing that 
is elevated in human nature, lived peaceably and pleas¬ 
antly enough under the shade of then- own cocoa-trees, 

* “In the forests of South America there are tribes of native;, peace¬ 
fully united in villages, and who render obedience to chiefs. They 
cultivate the plantain-tree, cassava, and cotton on a tolerably extensive 
tract of ground, and they employ the cotton for weaving hammocks. 
These people are scarcely more barbarous than the naked Indians of 
the Missions, who have been taught to make the sign of the cross. It 
is a common error in Europe to look on all natives not reduced to a 
state of subjection as wanderers and hunters. Agriculture was prac¬ 
ticed on the American continent long before the arrival of Europeans.” 
—Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, vol. i., chap. is. 

t “ The Guaiqueries, or Guakeri, are the most able and most intrep¬ 
id fishermen of these countries. These people alone are well ac¬ 
quainted with the bank abounding with fish which surrounds the islands 
of Coche, Margarita, Sola, and Testigos; a bank of more than four 
hundred square leagues, extending east and west from Maniquarez to 
the Boca del Draco.”— Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, vol. i., chap. ix. 
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looking out upon some of the grandest aspects of na¬ 
ture. If they thought at all about the matter, they 
must have been delighted with the rich supplies of 
food which they obtained so easily from their oyster- 
beds. But the diseases of a creature, apparently oc¬ 
cupying a low place in the scale of creation, were fated 
to be the means of dissolving the whole of Indian so¬ 
ciety in these parts, and of reducing large districts 
from a state of cultivation into a state of nature, so 
that it is only conjectured now by the skillful natu¬ 
ralist, founding his conjecture upon the prevalence of 
some particular flower, that they once were cultivated. 

It is strange that this little glistening bead, the 
pearl, should have been the cause of so much move¬ 
ment in the world as it has been. There must be 
something essentially beautiful in it, however, for it 
has been dear to the eyes both of civilized and of un¬ 
civilized people. The dark-haired* Homan lady, in 
the palmiest days of Rome, cognizant of all the beau¬ 
tiful productions in the world, valued the pearl as 
highly as ever did the simple Indian woman; and a 
love for these glistening beads came upon the Span¬ 
iards from twof quarters—from the Romans who had 
colonized them, and from the Moors they had con¬ 
quered. So general, indeed, was the love for pearls, 
that it was to be expected that whatever country in 

* I have great doubts whether these ornaments would ever have 
been admired so much or sought for so eagerly, if a fair-haired people 
had been the first to set the fashions of the world. 

t “ Pearls were the more sought after, as the luxury of Asia had 
been introduced into Europe by two ways diametrically opposite: that 
of Constantinople, where the Palceologi wore garments covered with 
strings of pearls, and that of Granada, the residence of the Moorish 
kings, who displayed at their court all the luxury of the East.”—H um- 
bolpt’i Personal Narrative, vol. i., chap. v. 
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the wide circuit of the whole world was cursed with an 
abundance of pearl-producing oysters, would he sure, 
when the fact was discovered, to become a theatre for 
displaying the rap? 'ity of the rest of mankind. 

The perilous naf e, however, of his submarine pos¬ 
sessions was not visible to the poor innocent In¬ 
dian on the coast of Paria or Cumana; and it was 
with childish delight that he threw the strings of 
pearls (strung in a way that would have driven the 
jewelers of Europe wild with vexation) on the smooth 
brown arm or rich brown neck of his beloved. 

Without entering into any of the old controversies 
respecting the comparative felicity of civilized and sav¬ 
age life, it must be admitted that the life, as above 
described, of the Indians on the northeastern coast of 
South America was not such as to give humanity any 
cause to be ashamed of it, and, moreover, that it con¬ 
tained a promise of better things which might be de¬ 
veloped. It was a society which no benevolent and 
thinking man would have taken upoh himself the re¬ 
sponsibility of destroying. People of what is called 
advanced civilization have not made so noble and 
bright a thing of life as to entitle them to be very cen¬ 
sorious upon the ruder attempts of others. If we may 
describe the life of the most civilized nations by an 
allusion to their modes of representing it upon the 
stage, we are compelled to confess that it has not 
hitherto been dignified enough for a tragedy, not grace¬ 
ful enough for a comedy, and certainly not merry 
enough for a farce. Such, at least, is the way in 
which a sarcastic advocate for the uncivilized commu¬ 
nities would argue. 

Moreover, he would contend that, in this said civil- 
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ization, men are crowded together without preparation 
for being in such close contact, and that hence arises 
a squalidity and a sordidness of life which were un¬ 
known to these Indians we have been describing.* 
Again, in civilized communities, most men have be¬ 
come portions of a great machine, performing their 
small part but too well, and mostly unconscious of the 
drift and meaning of the great machine itself. The 
people live amid great things (which is not without its 
advantage to the mind), but often they understand 
them not; whereas the semi-civilized man—savage as 
we call him—does fully comprehend the processes of 
work around him. In all comparisons between the 
two states, therefore, this point—namely, how much 
the average man understands of the state of things 
around him—is to be considered. 

It is a very fitting opportunity to enter upon such 
considerations, when, as in the narrative of the discov¬ 
ery of the New World, great masses of civilized and 
uncivilized men are to be brought together in the 
sternest contact and contrast. Would that such self- 
humbling thoughts had often been present to the men 
from the Old World, borne up as they were upon the 
intelligence and valor of the few men in each genera¬ 
tion who had done or thought any new thing, but not 
in themselves so far superior to the men of the New 
World whom they came to conquer as to warrant any 
outrageous contempt for them. 

* It is curious that the early discoverers and conquerors seldom or 
never speak of any absence of cleanliness in the Indian huts oi villages, 
and it seems to have been reserved for the temples of the Indians to 
manifest that filth and squalor which belong to such considerable por¬ 
tions of the great cities of the civilized world. 
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The impending change of scene for the Indians of 
the Pearl Coast is something awful to contemplate, a 
change greater than any tiling but death. We often 
picture to ourselves the wild and wondrous feelings of 
the men from Europe, who came and discovered these 
new lands; but we hardly can bring home to our 
minds the amazement which the men of the New 
World experienced in beholding their strange visitors, 
or the dismay with which they must have regarded 
the destruction of all that they loved, honored, and 
venerated. It was what an earthquake is to the man 
who feels it for the first time, or, from its continuous¬ 
ness, more like the incursion of barbarians among a 
people who had never read or heard of barbarians. 
And it was natural that they should ask, as they did, 
whether these destroying creatures had descended from 
the air, or risen (as the ancients fabled of Venus) from 
the foam of the sea.* 

The above gives some faint outline of what men did 
and felt in that part of South America called the Pearl 
Coast before the appearance of Columbus. To carry 
on the story for twenty-three years to the point of the 
clerigo’s arrival, it will still be necessary to describe 
the way in which Columbus continued to lift, as it 
were, the veil between the Old and the New Continent, 
and also to give some account of the occupation of the 
Pearl Coast by those who availed themselves of the 
great admiral’s discoveries, up to the very point of 
time when Las Casas, having overcome liis difficulties 
at court, had been intrusted with the government of a 
vast territory, stretching from Paria to Santa Martha. 

* Viracocha (foam of the sea) was the name given by the Peruvians 
to the Spaniards. 
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Perhaps in all histories, and certainly in one so frag¬ 
mentary, and where portions of the story resemble one 
another so much as that of the conquest and coloniza¬ 
tion of America, it is worth while occasionally to go 
through the most exhaustive process in accumulating 
and discussing details, in order to attain that mastery 
over some one section of the subject which, when thus 
mastered, will be a key to similar sections of the his¬ 
tory, and render it needless to keep in mind, or bring 
prominently forward, similar classes of details. A 
story may often be better told, and assuredly better 
remembered, if it be enriched, and light be thrown into 
it, by certain sections being well studied and carefully 
worked out, even though in other parts it is rather 
vague or succinct, than by an equable narrative which 
every where gives many facts, but nowhere goes into 
profound detail. Another reason, also, for dwelling 
carefully, I had almost said painfully, upon some por¬ 
tions of a story, giving all the details that can be found, 
is, that such a mode of treatment leaves to other minds 
some opportunity of seeing a new significance in these 
details which had escaped the original composer of the 
narrative, and which it would have been much more 
difficult to deduce from a level narrative of the kind I 
have alluded to. 

It would have been easy in the present case simply 
to state that Columbus discovered Paria, to assume 
that there was no difference worth recording between 
the Indians of the Pearl Coast and others who have 
already been described, and then to give an outline of 
the occupation by the Spaniards of this coast and of 
the adjacent island of Cubagua in the brief manner 
that Cffisar might have narrated a victory. But no 
wisdom is to be gained from such a meagre narrative, 
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unless it can be interpreted "by a full one of a similar 
nature; and it would be doing injustice to the great 
attempt of Las Casas to omit illustrating it by the de¬ 
tails which for its sake so well deserve to be recorded, 
and some of which must have been within his knowl¬ 
edge at the time he formed his noble project. 



CHAPTER IV. 


DISCOVERY OP THE CONTINENT BY COLUMBUS, AND OTHER 
RETROSPECTIVE HISTORY CONNECTED WITH THE PEARL 
COAST. 

A GOOD starting-point for that important part of 
the narrative which comes next, namely, the dis¬ 
covery of the American continent hy Columbus, will 
be a recital of the first clause in the instructions given 
by Ferdinand and Isabella to the admiral in the year 
1497, previously to his undertaking his third voyage 
—a voyage which, though not to be compared to his 
first one, is still very memorable on account of the dis¬ 
coveries he made and the sufferings he experienced in 
the course of it. 

The first clause of the instructions is to the effect 
that the Indians of the islands are to be brought into 
peace and quietude, being reduced into subjection “be- 
nignantlyand also, as the principal end of the con¬ 
quest, that they be converted to the sacred Catholic 
faith, and have the holy sacraments administered to 
them.* 

It will be needless to recount the vexations of that 
“ much-enduring man,” Columbus, before his embarka¬ 
tion. Suffice it to say that he set sail from the port 

* “ Que nos hayan de scrvir y cstar so nuestro Sciiorio 6 Subgec- 
cion bcnignamente, principalmente que so conviertan a Nucstra Santa 
Fee Catolica; y que a ellos 'y a los que han de ir a cstas Ticrras en las 
dichas Indias sean administrados los Santos Sacramcntos por los Rc- 
ligiosos y Clerigos que alia estan y fucsen, por mancra que dicho Nu- 
cstro Senor sea scrvido y sus concicncias se seguren.”— Las Casas, 
Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. i., cap. 126. 
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of San Lucar on the 30th of May, 1498, with six ves¬ 
sels and two hundred men, in addition to the sailors 
that were necessary to navigate the vessels. In the 
course of his voyage he was obliged to avoid a French 
squadron which was cruising in those seas, as France 
and Spain were then at war. From Gomara, one of 
the Canary Islands, he dispatched three of his ships 
directly to Hispaniola, declaring in his instructions to 
their commanders that he was going to the Cape Verde 
Islands, and thence, “in the name of the Sacred Trin¬ 
ity,” to navigate to the south of those islands until 
he should arrive under the equinoctial line, in the hope 
of being guided by God to discover something which 
may be to His service, and to that of our lords, the 
king and queen, and to the honor of Christendom; 
“ for I believe,” he adds, “ that no one has ever trav¬ 
ersed this way, and that this sea is nearly unknown.”* 

With one ship, therefore, and two caravels, the great 
admiral made for the Cape Verde Islands, “a false 
name,” as he observes, for nothing was to be seen 
there of a green color. He reached these islands on 
the 27th of June, and quitted them on the 4th of July, 
having been in the midst of such a dense fog all the 
time that he says “it might have been cut witli a 
knife.” Thence he proceeded to the southwest, in¬ 
tending afterward to take a westerly direction. When 
he had gone, as he says, one hundred and twenty 
leagues, he began to find those floating fields of sea¬ 
weed which he had encountered in his first voyage. 
Here he took an observation at nightfall, and found 
that the north star was in five degrees.f The wind 

* “ Crco quo este camino jamas Io haya hecho nadie, y sea esta Mar 
muy incognita.”— Las Casas, Hist, dc las Indias, MS., lib. i., cap. 130. 

t I do not venture to give an explanation of his meaning in this 
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suddenly abated, and the heat was intolerable; so 

passage: the exact words are “ adonde en anocheciendo tenia la estrella 
del norte en cinco grados.”—See Navarrete, Col., tom. i., p. 246. 

As it would be desirable, however, not only for the history of navi¬ 
gation, but even for the purposes of present science, to understand the 
observations taken by Columbus in this memorable voyage, I shall 
point out one or two of the difficulties, leaving it for those persons who 
have studied the instruments and the modes of observation in use at 
the latter end of tho fifteenth century, to remove, if possible, these dif¬ 
ficulties. 

It is said by those who have studied the route of Columbus in this 
voyage that he never went below the eighth degree of latitude. 

Now if we may infer from the words “ the north star was in five 
degrees” that Columbus, aware of the fact that the altitude of the pole 
equals the latitude of the place, was taking the latitude, and found it 
to be 5°—this, though a great error, would not be an inadmissible one. 
A combination of bad instruments and bad methods, in the hands of a 
bad observer, might give an error of two or three degrees. There is, 
however, a curious statement of Navarrete’s that Columbus’s instru¬ 
ments gave double altitudes, which would increase the difficulty. I 
must leave this part of the question to astronomers. Navarrete’s 
words are, “ Los cuadrantes de aquel tiempo median la doble altura; 
y por consiguiente los 42° que dice distaba de la equinoccial lmeia el 
N. deben reducirse a 21° de latitud N., que es con corta diferencia el 
parelelo por donde navegaba Colon.”— Nav., Col., tom. i., p. 44, n. 

Again, from other passages it appears that Columbus, in the course 
of this voyage, was taking the polar distance of the north star, upon 
which, as will hereafter be seen, he based a false theory of the earth not 
being a true sphere, but pear-shaped. M. Humboldt thus describes the 
error of Columbus: “ Mais les explications qu’il hasardait dc quclques 
fausses observations de la polaire faites, dans le voisinage des iles 
Azores, sur les passages superieurs ct inferieurs de l’etoile, ct son hy- 
pothese de la figure non spherique et irregulibre de la terre, qui cst 
renflee dans une certaine partie de la zone equatorialc vers la cute dc 
Paria, prouvent qu’il etait bien faible dans les premibres notions geo- 
metriques.”— Examen Critique, vol. iii., p. 17. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that this first observation, alluded to 
in the text, occurs, as I conceive, or may have occurred, separately 
from the false observations referred to by M. Humboldt. These are 
mentioned farther on in the narrative: “ Falle alii que en anocheciendo 
tenia yo la estrella del Norte alta cinco grados, y estonccs las guardas 
cstaban encima dc la cabeza, y despues a la media nochc fallalta la 
estrella alta diez grados, y en amaneciendo que las guardas cstaban en 
los pies quince. 
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much so that nobody dared to go below deck to look 
after the wine and the provisions. This extraordinary 
heat lasted eight days. The first day was clear, and 
if the others had been like it, the admiral says, not a 
man would have been left alive, but they would all 
have been burned up. 

At last a favorable breeze sprang up, enabling the 
admiral to take a westerly course, the one he most de¬ 
sired, as he had before noticed in his voyages to the 
Indies that about a hundred miles west of the Azores 
there was always a sudden change of temperature.* 


“ La suavelidad de la mar falle conforme, mas no en la yerba: en 
csto dc la cstrella del Norte tome grande admiracion, y por esto muchas 
noclics con mucha diligcncia tornaba yo a repricar la vista della con cl 
cuadrante, y siempre falle que caia el plomo y hilo a un punto.”— 
Nav., Col., tom. i., p. 255. 

The real polar distance of the north star is 1° 38' 47"'. 

It is to be remarked that Columbus, in the above passage, states 
that he made several observations, and that the north star at nightfall 
was always in five degrees. The track of his voyage, carefully made 
from his own narrative, is for a very long distance together in the same 
parallel of latitude. 

I have consulted an eminent person in science, who says, “ I have 
no doubt that, in the fifteenth century, a small handful of degrees was 
no uncommon error in the observations of an ordinary seaman; and 
we know nothing of Columbus, as an observer, which should induce us 
to force any presumptions in his favor.” For my own part, though 
viclined, with Peter Martyr, to touch the matter “with a dry foot” 
(“ De poli ctiani varietale queedam refert, qua, * * * sicco porting am 
pede"), I can not help thinking that Columbus was not so much out in 
all his observations in this third voyage as from the above he appears 
to be. It would be worth while for some eminent cosmographer to 
take this voyage of Columbus and illustrate it carefully. It is not often 
in the world’s history that a series of observations has led to more im¬ 
mediate and practical results. 

* I suppose he came into or out of one of those warm ocean rivers 
which have so great an effect in modifying the temperature of the earth 
—perhaps into the one which comes from the south of Africa, through 
the Gulf of Mexico, to our own shores, and on which we so much de¬ 
pend. 
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On Sunday, the 22d of July, in the evening, the sail¬ 
ors saw innumerable birds going from the southwest 
to the northeast, which flight of birds was a sign that 
land was not far off. For several successive days 
birds were seen, and an albatross perched upon the 
admiral’s vessel. Still the fleet went on without see¬ 
ing land, and, as it was in want of fresh water, the ad¬ 
miral was thinking of changing his course; and, indeed, 
on Thursday, the 31st of July, had commenced steer¬ 
ing northward for some horns, when, to use his own 
words, “ as God had always been accustomed to show 
mercy to him,”* a certain mariner of Huelva, a follow¬ 
er of the admiral’s, named Alonso Perez, happened to 
go up aloft upon the main-topsail of the admiral’s ship, 
and suddenly saw land toward the southwest, about 
fifteen leagues off. This land which he descried was 
in the form of three lofty hills or mountains. It would 
be but natural to conjecture that, as Columbus had 
resolved to name the first land he should discover 
“Trinidad,” it was by an effort of the will, or of the 
imagination, that these three eminences were seen first; 
but it is exceedingly probable that such eminences 
were to be seen from the point whence Alonso Perez 
first saw land.f 

The sailors sang the “Salve Pegina,” with other 
pious hymns, in honor of God and “Our Lady,” ac¬ 
cording to the custom of the mariners of Spain, who, 
in terror or in joy, -were wont to find an expression for 
their feelings in such sacred canticles.:{: 

* “ Como su alta Magcstad haya siempre usado dc misericordia con- 
migo.”— Nav., Col., tom. i., p. 247. 

t Cape Cashcpou is backed by three peaked mountains, of which a 
representation is given in Day’s West Indies, vol. ii., p. 31. 

+ “ Digeron cantada la Salve Regina con otras coplas y prosas de- 
votas que contienen alabanzas de Dips y dc Nuestra Sciiiora, segun la 
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The admiral’s coarse, when he was going northward, 
had been in the direction of the Carib islands, already 
well known to him; but with great delight he now 
turned towardTrinidad, making for a cape which, from 
the likeness of a little rocky islet near it to a galley in 
full sail, he named “La Galera.”* There he arrived 
“at the hour of complines,” but, not finding the port 
sufficiently deep for his vessels to enter, he proceeded 
westward. 

The first thing noticeable on the shores, as he near¬ 
ed them, was that the trees descended to the sea. 
There were houses, and people, and very beautiful 
lands, which reminded him, from their beauty and their 
verdure, of the gardens of Valencia as seen in the 
month of March, f It was also to be observed that 
these lands were well cultivated.^ 

On the following morning he continued in a west¬ 
erly direction in search of a port, where he might take 
in water and refit his ships, the timbers of which had 
shrunk from extreme heat, so that they sadly needed 
calking. He did not find a port, hut he came to deep 
soundings somewhere near Point Alcatraz, where he 
brought to, and took in fresh water. This was on a 
Wednesday, the 1 st of August. From the point where 
he now was the low lands of the Orinoco must have 

costumbrc dc los Marineros, al raenos los nuestros de Espaiia, que con 
tribulacioncs y alegrias suelcn decirla.”— Las Casas, Hist, dc las In- 
dias, MS., lib. i., cap. 131. 

* This point is sometimes placed at the northeast of Trinidad; but 
wrongly so. It is now Cape Galeota. See Humboldt’s Examen Crit¬ 
ique, vol. i., p. 310. 

t “ Habia casas y gente, y muy lindas tierras, atan fermosas y ver- 
dcs como las huertas de Valencia en Marzo.”— Nav., Co/., tom. i., p. 
247. “ Mayo,” says Las Casas. 

t “ La tierra era muy labrada, alta y hermosa.”— Las Casas, Hist, 
de las Indias, MS., lib. i., cap. 132. 
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been visible, and Columbus must have beheld the con¬ 
tinent of America for the first time.* He supposed it 
to be an island of about twenty leagues in extent, and 
he gave it the somewhat insignificant name of Zeta. 


PEARL COAST. 


^ JB & ** S'j; 


or Margarita* 


^ffffirenaeta 



The same signs of felicity which greeted his eyes 
on his first sight of land continued to manifest them¬ 
selves. Farms and populous placcsf were visible 
above the water as he coasted onward; and still the 

* The northern part of the continent had been discovered by Se¬ 
bastian Cabot on the 24th of June, 1497. 

t “ Vido muchas labranzas por luengo de Costa y muchas Pobla- 
ciones.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. i., cap. 132. 
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trees descended toward the sea—a sure sign of the 
general mildness of the weather, wherever it occurs. 

The next day he proceeded westward along the 
southern part of Trinidad until he arrived at the west¬ 
ernmost point, which he called “La Punta de Arenal;” 
and now he Tbeheld the Gulf of Paria, which he called 
“ La Balena” (the Gulf of the Whale). It was just 
after the rainy season, and the great rivers which flow 
into that gulf were causing its waters to rush with im¬ 
petuosity out of the two openings* which lead into the 
open sea. The contest between the fresh water and 
the salt water produced a ridge of waters, on the top 
of which the admiral was borne into the gulf at such 
risk, that, writing afterward of this event to the Span¬ 
ish court, lie says, “Even to-day I shudder lest the 
waters should have upset the vessel when they came 
under its bows.”f 

Previously to entering the gulf the admiral had 
sought to make friends with some Indians who ap¬ 
proached him in a large canoe, by ordering his men to 
come upon the poop, and dance to the sound of a tam- 
borine; but this, naturally enough, appears to have 
been mistaken for a warlike demonstration, and it was 
answered by a flight of arrows from the Indians. 

The admiral, still supposing that he was among isl¬ 
ands, called the land to the left of him, as he moved 
up the gulf, the Island of Gracia; and he continued 
to make a similar mistake throughout the whole of his 
course up the gulf, taking the various projections of 
the indented coast for islands. Throughout his voy¬ 
age in the gulf Columbus met with nothing but friend- 

* The Boca del Drago and the Boca de la Sierpc. 
t “ Que hoy cn dia tengo el miedo en cl cucrpo quo no me trabuca- 
sen la nao cuando llegasen debajo della.”— Nav., Col.. tom. i., p. 249. 

Tor.. IT.—E 
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ly treatment from the natives. At last he arrived at 
a place which the natives told him was called Paria, 
and where they also informed him that to the west¬ 
ward the country was more populous. He took four 
of these natives, and went onward until he came to a 
point which he named Aguja (Needle Point), where 



he says he found the, most "beautiful lands in the world, 
very populous, and whence, to use his own words, “an 
infinite number of canoes came off to the ships.” 

Proceeding onward, the admiral came to a place 
where, the women had pearl bracelets, and on his in- 
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quiring where these came from, they made signs, di¬ 
recting him out of the Gulf of Paria toward the island 
of Cubagua. Here he sent some of his men on shore, 
who were very well received and entertained by two 
of the principal Indians. It is needless to dwell upon 
this part of the narrative. Very few of the places re¬ 
tain the names which the admiral gave them, and, con¬ 
sequently, it is difficult to trace his progress. He be¬ 
gan to conjecture, from the immense amount of fresh 
water brought down by the rivers into the Gulf of Pa¬ 
ria, that the land which he had been calling the island 
of Gracia was not an island, but a continent, of which 
fact he afterward became more convinced.* But little 
time was given him for research of any kind. He was 
anxious to reach Hispaniola, in order to see after his 
colonists there, and to bring them the stores which he 
had in charge; and so, after passing through the 
“Boca del Drago,” and reconnoitring the island of 
Margarita, which he named, he was compelled to go on 
his way to Hispaniola. We are hardly so much con¬ 
cerned with what the admiral saw and heard as with 
what he afterward thought and reported. To under¬ 
stand this, it will be desirable to enter somewhat into 
the scientific questions which occupied the mind of 
this great mariner and most observant man. 

The discovery of the continent of America by Co¬ 
lumbus, in his third voyage, was the result of a dis¬ 
tinct intention on his part to discover some new land, 
and can not be attributed to chance. It would be dif- 

* “ Yo cstoy crcido que esta es tierra fame grandisima de que hasta 
hoy no sc ha salido, y la razon me ayuda grandemente de este tan 
grande no y mar que es dulce.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., 
lib. i., cap. 138. 
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ficult to define precisely tlie train of ideas which led 
Columbus to this discovery. The Portuguese naviga¬ 
tions were one compelling cause.* Then the change, 
already alluded to, which Columbus had noticed in his 
voyages to the Indies, on passing a line a hundred 
leagues west of the Azores, was in his mind, as it was 
in reality, a circumstance of great momentf and sig¬ 
nificance. It was not a change of temperature alone 
that he noticed, but a change in the heavens, the ah, 
the sea, and the magnetic current.^ 

In the first place, the needles of the compass, in¬ 
stead of northeasting, northwested at this line; and 
that remarkable phenomenon occurred just upon the 
passage of the line, as if, Columbus says, one passed 
a hill.§ Then the sea there was full of sea-weed like 
small pine-branches, laden with a fruit|| similar to pis¬ 
tachio nuts. Moreover, on passing this imaginary line, 
the admiral had invariably found that the temperature 
became agreeable, and the sea calm. Accordingly, in 
the course of this voyage, when they were suffering 
from that great heat which has been mentioned, he 
* The inhabitants of Santiago, one of the Cape Verde islands, told 
Columbus “ que el Rey Don Juan tenia gran inclinacion do enviar a 
descubrir al Sudoestc; y que se habian ballade Canoas que salian de 
la Costa de Guinea que navegaban al Ocstc con mercaderias.”— Las 
Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. i., cap. 130. 

t It is the opinion of Humboldt, as mentioned before, that the cele¬ 
brated division made by Alexander the Sixth between the Castilian and 
Portuguese monarchs was adopted in reference to these phenomena 
which Columbus had noticed; and, if the line of no variation were a 
“ constant,” no better marine boundary could well be suggested. 

t “ Cuando yo navegue de Espana a las Indias fallo luego en pasan- 
do cien leguas a Poniente dc los Azores grandisimo mudamiento en el 
cielo 6 en las estrellas, y en la temperancia del aire, y en las aguas de 
la mar .”—Tercer Viage de Colon. Nav., Col., tom. i., p. 254. 

$ “ Como quien traspone una cuesta.” 

.11 “II prend des appendices globuleux ct petioles pour le fruit du 
varec.”—H umboldt, Examen Critique, x ol. iii.,p. 66, n. 
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determined to take a westerly course, which led, as 
we have seen, to his discovering the beautiful land of 
Paria.* 

Now Columbus was one of those men of divining 
minds who. must have general theories on which to 
thread their observations: and, as few persons have so 
just a claim to theorize as those who have added 
largely to the number of ascertained facts (a permis¬ 
sion which they generally make abundant use of), so 
Columbus may well be listened to when propounding 
his explanation of the wonderful change in sea, air, 
sky, and magnetic current, which he discerned at this 
distance of a hundred leagues from the Azores. 

His theory was, that the earth was not a perfect 
sphere, but pear-shaped; and he thought that, as he 
proceeded westward in this voyage, the sea went grad¬ 
ually rising, and his ships rising too, until they came 
nearer to the heavens.! It is very possible that this 
theory had been long in his mind, or, at any rate, that 
he held it before lie reached the coast of Paria. When 
there, new facts struck his mind, and were combined 
with his theory. He found the temperature much 
more moderate than might have been expected so near 
the equinoctial line, far more moderate than on the op¬ 
posite coast of Africa. In the evenings, indeed, it was 
necessary for him to wear an outer garment of fur. 
Then, the natives were lighter colored, more astute, 

* Las Casas, who had other authentic information about this voy¬ 
age besides the manuscripts of Columbus, says that the admiral intend¬ 
ed to have gone southward, after he had taken a westerly course, on 
quitting the place where he was becalmed. Had he done so, which 
the state of his ships would not permit, he might have been the dis¬ 
coverer of Brazil. 

t “ Juzgaba que la mar iba subiendo y los navxos alzandose hacia el 
cielo suavemente.”— Las Casas, Hist, dc las Indias, MS., lib. i., cap. 
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and braver than those of the islands. Their hair,* too, 
was different. 

Then, again, he meditated upon the immense volume 
of fresh waters which descended into the Gulf of Paria. 
And, in fine, the conclusion which his pious mind came 
to was, that when he reached the land which he called 
the island of Gracia, he was at the base of the earthly 
Paradise. He also, upon reflection, concluded that it 
was a continent which he had discovered, the same 
continent of the east which he had always been in 
search of, and that the waters, which we now know to 
be a branch of the Kiver Orinoco, formed one of the 
four great rivers which descended from the garden of 
Paradise. 

Yery different were the conjectures of the pilots. 
Some said that they were in the Sea of Spain; others, 
in that of Scotland; and, being in despair about their 
whereabouts, they concluded that they had been under 
the guidance of the Devil, f The admiral, however, 
was not a man to be much influenced by the sayings 
of the unthoughtful and the unlearned. He fortified 
himself by references to St. Isidro, Beda, Strabo, St. 
Ambrose, and Huns Scotus, and held stoutly to the 
conclusion that he had discovered the site of the earth¬ 
ly Paradise. It is said that he exclaimed to his men 
that they were in the richest country in the world.! 

* “ Los cabellos largos y llanos cortados a la guisa de Castilla.”— 
Las Casas, lib. i., cap. 132. 

t “ Estando cerca dc Paria, el Almirante demando a los pilotos el 
punto del viagc que llevaban, e unos dccian quc cstaban en la mar de 
Espaita, 6 otros en la mar de Escocia, e que todos los marincros venian 
descsperados, 6 decian que el diablo los liabia traido con el Almirante.” 
—El pleito por el fiscal del Rey contra el Almirante. Nav., Col., 
tom. iii., p. 583. 

t “ Digo os que estais en la mas rica tierra que hay en el mundo, y 
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Columbus did not forget to claim, with all due for¬ 
malities, the possession of this approach to Paradise 
for his employers, the Catholic sovereigns. Accord¬ 
ingly, when at Paria, he had landed and taken pos¬ 
session of the coast in their names, erecting a great 
cross upon the shore, which, he tells Ferdinand and 
Isabella, he was in the habit of doing at every head¬ 
land,* the religious aspect of the Conquest being one 
which always had great influence with the admiral, as 
he believed it to have with the Catholic monarchs. 
In communicating this discovery, he reminds them 
how they bade him go on with the enterprise if he 
should discover only stones and rocks, and had told 
him that they counted the cost for nothing, consider¬ 
ing that the faith would be increased, and their domin¬ 
ions widened, f 

It was, however, no poor discovery of mere “ rocks 
and stones” which the admiral had now made. It 
will be interesting to see his first impressions of the 
men and the scenery of this continent which he had 
now, unconsciously, for the first time, discovered. He 
says, “I found some lands, the most beautiful! in the 

sean dadas a Dios muchas gracias por ello.”— Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y 
Nat. de Lidias, lib. xix., cap. 1. 

*■“ En todo cabo mando plantar una alta cruz .”—Tcrccr Viage de 
Colon. Nav., Col., tom. i., p. 262. 

f “ Vuestras Altezas me respondio con aquel corazon que se sabe en 
todo el mundo que tienen, y me dijo que no curase de nada de eso, 
porque su voluntad era de proseguir csta empresa y sostenerla, aunque 
no fuese sino piedras y penas, y quel gasto que en ello se hacia que lo 
tenia en nada, que en otras cosas no tan grandes gastaban muclio mas, 
y que lo tenian todo por muy bien gastado lo del pasado y lo que se 
gastase en adclante, porque creian que nuestra santa fe seria acrecen- 
tada y su Real Seiiorfo cnsanchado.”— Columbus a Los Reyes. Nav., 
Col., tom. i., p. 263. 

t This is confirmed by Benzoni. “ Ceterum, meo judicio, totus ille 
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world, and very populous.” The lands in the island 
of Trinidad he had previously compared to Valencia, 
in Spain, during the month of March. It is also no¬ 
ticeable that he had observed that the fields were cul¬ 
tivated.* Of the people, he says, “ They are all of 
good stature, well made, and of very graceful bearing, 
with much and smooth hah-and he mentions that on 
their heads they wore the beautiful Arab head-dress (call¬ 
ed hefeh), made of worked and colored handkerchiefs, 
which appeared in the distance as if they were silken, f 
The description given by Columbus of the natives 
whom he encounters in his voyages is almost always 
favorable. Indeed, the description of any man or thing 
depends as much on the person describing as on the 
thing or person described. Those little differences in 
look or dress, which excite the ready mockery of the 
untraveled rustic, appear very slight indeed to the man 
who, like Columbus or Las Casas, has seen many lands 
and traveled over many minds. The rude Spanish 
common soldier perceived a far greater difference be¬ 
tween himself and the Indian than did the most ac¬ 
complished man who visited the Indies when he made 
to himself a similar comparison. Occasionally, in a 
narrow nature, however cultivated, $ the commonest 

tractus, ct ingenti illi sinui Paricnsi adjaccns rcgio qua meridiem spec- 
tat, omnium quotquot adii India; terrarum amcenissima est ct fcracissi- 
ina.”— Hist. Nov. Orbis, lib. i., cap. 3. 

* Llegue a un lugar donde me parecian las tierras labradas.”— Tcr- 
ccr Viage tic Colon. Nav., Col., tom. i., p. 250. 

f “ Esta gentc, como ya dijc, son todos de muy linda estatuTa, altos 
de cucrpos, 6 de muy lindos gestos, lo's cabcllos muy largos e llanos, y 
traen las cabezas atadas con unos panuelos labrados, como ya dije, lier- 
mosos, que parccen de lejos de seda y almaizarcs .”—Tcrcer Viage dc 
Colon. Nav., Col., tom. i., p. 252. 

t As, perhaps, in that of the historian Oviedo, when speaking of tho 
Indians whom he had lived among. 
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prejudices hold their ground; but, in general, knowl¬ 
edge sees behind and beyond disgust, and suffices to 
conquer it. 

Columbus, however, found the men, the country, and 
the products equally admirable. It is somewhat cu¬ 
rious that he does not mention his discovery of pearls 
to the Catholic monarchs, and he afterward makes a 
poor excuse for this. The real reason I conjecture to 
have been a wish to preserve this knowledge to him¬ 
self, that the fruits of this enterprise might not be 
prematurely snatched from him. His shipmates, how¬ 
ever, were sure to disperse the intelligence; and the 
gains to be made on the Pearl Coast were probably 
the most tempting bait for future navigators to follow 
in the track of Columbus, and complete the discovery 
of the earthly Paradise. 

Of the delights of this paradise Columbus himself 
was to have but a slight and mocking foretaste. He 
had been constantly ill during the voyage, suffering 
from the gout, and from an inflammation in his eyes 
which rendered him almost blind. His new colony in 
Hispaniola demanded his attention, and must often 
have been the cause of anxious thought to him; and 
the grave but glowing enthusiast made his way to St. 
Domingo, and afterward returned to Spain, to be vexed 
henceforth by those mean miseries and small disputes 
which afflicted him for the remainder of his days— 
miseries the more galling, as they were so dispropor¬ 
tionately small in comparison with the greatness of 
such a man, and with the aims and hopes which they 
effectually hindered. 

It was in December of the same year, 1498, that the 
intelligence of the admiral’s new discovery reached 
E 2 
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Spain, and that his own enthusiastic ideas and vivid 
descriptions of the country he had discovered helped 
to give an impetus to maritime enterprise in that di¬ 
rection, which was alike injurious to his own fortunes, 
to the well-being of the inhabitants of those regions of 
delight, and to the adoption of any thing like a sound 
system of colonization on the part of Spain. There 
never was an occasion on which it was more manifest 
that what is called the “ progress of events” was too 
rapid for the intelligence of men to deal wisely with it, 
than in these discoveries in America and the West In¬ 
dies. If the voyages which were made in four-and- 
twenty years could have been extended over a century, 
it would, to all appearance, have been a singular gain 
for the whole human family, and not the least for the 
inhabitants of Africa, who, though not partaking at all 
in the present struggle, were to pay the largest part of 
the penalty of defeat. 

We might as well, however, expect a child to appre¬ 
ciate danger as that men should see they are going be¬ 
yond their strength; and, accordingly, it was but nat¬ 
ural that the admiral’s enterprise should speedily be 
followed up by similar undertakings, however inade¬ 
quate or unfitted these might be for the vast opportu¬ 
nity of peaceful colonization which now presented it¬ 
self to the Spanish monarchs. 

Alonso de Ojeda, who enjoyed the powerful patron¬ 
age of Bishop Fonseca, was the next person to trav¬ 
erse the Pearl Coast, but, alas! how different were his 
objects, and his modes of accomplishing them, from 
those of the great explorer who preceded him, and who 
bitterly resented the invasion of his privileges which 
these minor voyages occasioned. The most noted com- 



worthy of note for our purposes in this voyage, and 
that is, that at Chichiribiclii they had a skirmish with 
the Indians, in which they lost one man, and had 
twenty others wounded. In the old maps that spot is 
called the Arrowy Port (el puerto fiechado ), and the 
feud there may he considered as the beginning of the 
long and desolating wars between the Spaniards and 
the natives on the northern coast of South America— 
wars which for stupid barbarity will ever rank highest 
among the most barbarous follies of the world. 

Indeed, this voyage of Ojeda’s is every way deplor- 
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able. It served, to mislead the world at the time, and 
to give America a name which has ever been felt to 
imply a great injustice: it has caused great trouble to 
future critics and historians, who have been at great 
pains to set right the confused and fallacious (I can 
not say false)* narrative of Amerigo Yespucci. Its ill 
success, far from leading the Spanish court to distrust 
Ojeda, seems to have made him an object of pity, and 
to have led to his being employed in those memorable 
expeditions which ended in the destruction of himself 
and Nicucsa, as well as of the important provinces 
which they were sent to govern. It seems as if even 
the trifling incidents in this voyage were to lead to 
historical confusion. A statement has been made that 

* On this subject there is an astonishing discussion, occupying the 
fourth volume of Humboldt’s Examen Critique, and without having 
read which no writer ought to apply an epithet to the name of Amer¬ 
igo Vespucci. The author of the Examen shows the same power of 
observation and combination in grappling with the boundless details of 
this obscure matter as in dealing with natural phenomena. History, 
bibliography, geography, and even astronomy, enter into this remark¬ 
able discussion. The result, as expressed in Humboldt's own words, 
is, “ Tout me semble indiquer quo de maladroits redacteurs ont publie, 
a l’insu du cosmograplie florentin, ce que nous possedons de lui.” 
(Examen Critique, vol. iv., p. 283.) But he also intimates throughout 
the discussion the necessity there is for great reserve in pronouncing 
at all upon this difficult matter. 

The principal cause of the prevalence of the name America was the 
publication, in the year 1507, at the small town of St. Die, in the Vos¬ 
ges, of a work called Cosmographies Introductio cum quibusdam Ge¬ 
ometries ac Astronomies principiis ad cam rem nccessariis. Insupcr 
Quaiuor Amcrici Vespucii navigationes. The author of this work took 
the name of Hylacomylus. His real name was Martin Waldsee- 
miillcr. 

From the obscure little town of St, Die the work would easily spread 
itself, as Humboldt well remarks, into Belgium, France, and Germa¬ 
ny ; and, indeed, it would be difficult to name any town lying much 
more centrally to all that was civilized in that age. 

The word Amerigo is the same as Amalrich—“ celui qui endure des 
labcurs.” 
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Ojeda encountered some English not far from Vene¬ 
zuela, and this has naturally been made the subject 
of comment. But, on investigation, it appears that 
there is no ground that can he relied upon for this 
statement.* The only benefit that has accrued to the 
world from this expedition is a remarkable map made 
by the pilot Juan de la Cosa in the year 1500t—a 
small offset against the many mischiefs which ensued 
from this disastrous voyage—disastrous, as I believe, 
from the inferior character of one or two of the princi¬ 
pal persons engaged in it. 

Ojeda’s expedition produced very little impression 
on the public mind in Spain, on account of a voyage 
which commenced a few days after his, but terminated 
two months sooner, and which also was a much more 
memorable expedition. This was undertaken by an¬ 
other celebrated pilot, called Per Alonso Nino, an old 
companion of Columbus, of whose daring and experi¬ 
ence all these mariners now made use, “presuming to 
take in their hands the thread which the admiral had 
shown them.”J Per Alonso Nino was a poor man, 
and on that account was obliged to take into partner¬ 
ship a merchant of the name of Luis Guerra, who in¬ 
sisted upon the command of the expedition being in¬ 
trusted to a brother of his, named Cristobal Guerra. 
His force consisted of but one small caravel of fifty 
tons, manned by thirty-three men; and the fewness 

* See the shrewd remarks in Biddle’s Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, 
p. 307, in the spirit of which I entirely agree. 

t This map was first published by Humboldt, Examen Critique, 
vol. v. 

t “ Que presumieron de se atrever a tomar el hilo en la mano, que 
el Almirante los habia mostrado.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, 
MS., lib. i.. cap. 171. 
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of their numbers proved, I have no doubt, a consider¬ 
able aid to their success. The rights of the great ad¬ 
miral were so far respected by the Spanish authorities, 
that, in their instructions to Alonso Nino, they gave 
orders that he should not land within fifty leagues of 
the country which the admiral had discovered. 

Cristobal Guerra and Alonso Nino arrived at the 
coast of Paria fifteen days after Ojeda had touched at 
the same coast, and continued to pursue the same 
route as Ojeda had done, and the admiral before him. 
On making their way out of the “ Boca del Drago,” 
they encountered eighteen canoes full of Caribs, who 
did not hesitate to attack them, but whom they suc¬ 
ceeded in putting to flight by discharges of artillery. 
One canoe, with one Carib in it, they captured, and in 
this they found a captive Indian, bound, who made 
known to them by signs what had been the fate of 
six others, his companions, namely, that they had been 
devoured by the Caribs.* He also showed them how 
these Caribs came to this coast, bringing with them 
houses in separate planks, which they put together to 
protect themselves at night, and whence they sallied 
forth to make their ferocious incursions along the coast 
of Cumana.f 

Prom the Boca del Drago the expedition sailed on 
westward until they came to Margarita, where they 
landed, being the first Spaniards who had ever touched 

* I mention this fact to show that the fact of the Caribs being eat¬ 
ers of men was not an invention of the Spaniards to serve their own 
purposes, which, as it afterward proved, very convenient to them, might 
be suspected. 

t “ Los cualcs, ahadio, venian a infestar estas tierras con la precau- 
cion de encastiilarse dc noche cri un rccinto de estacas que traian con- 
sigo, y de alii salir a sus fechorias .”—Tercer Viage de Colon .— Nav., 
Col., tom. iii., p. 12. 
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at that island. There they procured some pearls in 
exchange for Spanish goods, if by such a name as 
“goods” we can dignify the pins, needles, glass beads, 
little bells, and hatchets, which were the customary 
merchandise for traffic with the new-found Indians. 



From thence they passed on to the coast of Curiana, 
which embraces the province of Cumana,* and that of 
Maracapana. 


* Great mistakes have occurred in the early historians, Las Casas 
and Peter Martyr, from confounding this Curiana with another dis¬ 
trict of the same name in the vicinity of Coro, near Venezuela. See 
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The expedition now entered a port wliicli they com¬ 
pared to Cadiz.* This port is conjectured to have 
been that of ]\fochima or Man or a. It would he very 
(lifficidt to determine now what port it really was, hut 
there is no doUht that it was on the Pearl Coast, from 
reasons which will shortly he manifest. 

In and near this port the expedition tarried for no 
less than three months; and, accordingly, we have a 
brief, hilt still a most valuable description of the na¬ 
tives, which will really serve to extend oitr knowledge 
of the aborigines of that part of the continent. 

Cristobal Guerra and Alonso Nino were received 
most amicably. At the spot where they landed there 
were only seven or eight cottages, but about fifty 
naked men with an Indian caciqtte came down to the 
shore, and begged Alonso Nino, with all signs of cor¬ 
diality (IVignum amice amptectentes), that ho would 
come on to their ynlebto , which was situated a league 
farther westward. An immediate exchange of property 
was made between the Christians and Indians, bells 
and heads being readily bartered for the strings of 
pearls which the Indians had on their arms and necks. 
In an hour, fifteen ounces weight of pearls were ex¬ 
changed for trifles which cost in Spain two hundred 
maravedisf—one of the most profitable transactions 
that was ever entered into by any company of mer- 
chanfs4 

NayArrete, who has given a very carefully-considered account of this 
important voyage.— Cotcccion, tom. iii., p. 13. 

* “ Gaditano portui similimum.” —Peter Martyr, Dc Orbc Novo, 
dec. i. 

t Equivalent to about one shilling and twopence. 

} “ Pesaron solas aquellas qua en obra dc una hora les dieron, quince 
onzaS : valdria lo qUe les dicron por ellas, obra dc dos cientos marave* 
dises.”—L as CAsas, tiisi. dc las tndias, MS., lib. i., cap. 171. 
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The next clay the expedition weighed anchor and 
moved onward to the friendly pueblo, from whence the 
embassage had come to entreat their landing. Natu¬ 
rally, the whole population moved down to the water¬ 
side to see the strange men and still stranger ship. 
The Indians invited the Spaniards to land; hut when 
these latter saw a great multitude of people, and re¬ 
flected that they were hut thirty-three in. number, and 
that treachery was not a thing unknown even in Chris¬ 
tian countries, they did not venture to trUst themselves 
in the power of their new friends, hut invited them to 
come on board the vessel. The Indians did not hesi¬ 
tate in the least to do this, but, manning their canoes, 
came at once on hoard, without any signs of fear, 
bringing with them what pearls they had to offer in 
exchange for the glittering trifles from Castile. Re¬ 
assured by the gentleness and simplicity of the In¬ 
dians, the Spaniards had no farther doubts about land¬ 
ing, and when .they did land they met with the most 
gracious reception, as if it were a meeting of parents 
and children instead of one between persons who (if 
they could claim kindred at all) must carry Up the 
genealogy for thousands of years. The houses were 
built of wood, being thatched with palm leaves. Ev¬ 
ery kind of food was abundant—fish, flesh, fowls, and 
bread made of the Indian corn. The game which the 
Spaniards saw convinced them that they were upon a 
continent, for nothing of the kind had been seen in the 
islands.* This country was evidently more civilized 
in some respects than the islands which had hitherto 

* “ Do vet Ciervos 6 Vcnados y Conejos, que fuese tierra Urnio 
aquella por cierto creyan; eomo aqilellos animates no sc ovicsen visto 
hasta entonces on las Islas.”— Las Casas, Hist, dc lets Indias, MS., lib. 
i., cap. 171. 
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been discovered, for markets and fairs were estab¬ 
lished, to which the inhabitants of astdi jpueblo brought 
what they had to sell. Among other articles which 
the Spaniards observed, and which were probably of¬ 
fered to themselves for sale, were jars, pitchers, dishes, 
porringers, and other vessels of various forms.* These 
things, which we would now give so much for, as sig¬ 
nificant of the state of art in that nation and as afford¬ 
ing some clew to their origin, were valueless in the 
eyes of the Spaniards; but among the other articles 
for sale were some objects which attracted the imme¬ 
diate attention of all the mariners. Such were orna¬ 
ments of gold, made in the form of little birds, frogs, 
and other figures, very well wrought. These attract¬ 
ive ornaments, however, were not parted with in the 
same facile manner that the pearls had been; and, in 
general, it was remarked that in matters of bargain 
these Indians haggled in the same manner as, accord¬ 
ing to Peter Martyr, women in the *01d World arc 
wont to do.f Of the women in these parts it is men¬ 
tioned that they were chiefly employed in domestic 
affairs and agriculture, while the men were engaged in 
war, in hunting, and in their solemn dances. Do- 
mesticj animals were kept and tended by the women 
in the same way as by the women in Spain. One 
very ludicrous thing occurred in the bartering between 
the Spaniards and these Indians. Part of the Span- 

* “ Trayan Tinajas. Cantaros, Ollas, platos y cscudillas, y otros va- 
sos do divcrsas formas para su servicio, a vender.”— Las Casas, Hist, 
de las Indias, lib. i., cap. 171. 

t “ Haud alitcr inter cos rcplicando, arguendo, diffcrcndo agebatur 
in ea permutations, quam nostratibus accidit mulicribus, cum sese cum 
institoribus implicant.”— Petek Martyr, De Orbc Novo, dec. i. 

t “ Anscres anatesque in domibus feeminaj, sicuti nostrates, nutri- 
unt.”— Peter Martyr, De Orbc Novo, dec. i. 
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isli cargo consisted of the humble, but—in the Old 
World—useful articles called pins and needles. The 
drapery, however, of these Indians being of the scant¬ 
iest description, and being, for the most part, omitted 
altogether, the precise use to them of these pins and 
needles was not very obvious. The Spaniards replied 
very craftily to inquiries upon this head, that the use 
of these pins and needles was to get out thorns from 
the flesh, and, as prickly plants abounded on that 
coast, more, perhaps, than any where in the world, the 
tide of commerce turned directly, and pins and needles 
were in the highest demand. 

The golden ornaments before mentioned were sig¬ 
nificant of a much more extended commerce than a 
merely local one. They were at a high price, because 
they came from a country which was six days distant 
from Curiana. It was thus that these Indians reck¬ 
oned distances, and in this way that they answered 
when asked by the Spaniards, anxiously, though with 
seeming carelessness, where that “ yellow dirt” came 
from ? On being farther asked the name of the place, 
they said it was called Cauchieto, and, according to 
this reckoning of six days, it would be forty-two leagues 
off, an Indian traveling generally about seven leagues 
a day. 

To Cauchieto, then, Alonso Nino and Cristobal 
Guerra directed the course of their vessel, taking leave 
of their friends at Curiana, from whom they had met 
with nothing but kindness and hospitality.* Nor at 
Cauchieto did the Spanish mariners fail to experience 
the like good offices at the hands of the natives, who 
received them as if they had been their brothers. The 

* “Mites, simplices, innocentes, et hospitales esse, viginti dierum 
commercio cognoverunt.”— Peter Martyr, De Orbe Novo, dec. i. 
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only distrust which these Indians manifested of the 
Spaniards was in the care with which they kept their 
wives and daughters out of sight of the strangers; hut 
they themselves shortly became so familiar with the 
Spaniards, that they were in and out of the ship at all 
hours of the day and night.* Here pearls were dear 
and gold was cheap, hut it did not turn out to he of 
fine quality or in great abundance. 

The expedition proceeded onward, anchoring in the 
various ports and hays which there are on that coast, 
until it came to a very beautiful spot near a river, where 
there were not only houses, but places of fortification. 
There were also gardens of such beauty that one of the 
voyagers, afterward giving evidence in a lawsuit con¬ 
nected with the proceedings on that coast, declared 
that he had never seen a more delicious spot. The 
Indians here, however, were not friendly, and appeared 
in a body of one or two thousand men, armed with 
clubs, and bows and arrows, ready to oppose any land¬ 
ing of the Spaniards. This is supposed, and with some 
reason, to have been Chichiribichi, where Alonso de 
Ojeda had already had a skirmish with the Indians, 
and, therefore, had prepared them for giving an ill re¬ 
ception to any of his countrymen who should come that 
way. How important it is that the first communica¬ 
tions with the natives of newly-discovered lands should 
be friendly. This unexpected demeanor of the natives 
was considered very strange, but will not be thought 
so by any one who knows the career of Ojeda, a man 
totally and absolutely unfit for that nice diplomacy 
clothed in a frank and fearless bearing, which is more 

* “ El dia y la noche nunca cesavan de venir unos y ir otros, cntrar 
unos y aalir otros, eon grande alegrfa seguridad y regocijo.” — Las 
Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. i., cap. 171. 
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needful in dealing with half-civilized men than with 
the most refined courts of ancient countries. 

The Spaniards then returned to their friends at Cu- 
riana, where they found a new supply of pearls ready 
for them, of the finest quality and of the largest size, 
many of them being as hig as filberts, though very bad¬ 
ly strung, as the Indians had no good instruments to 
work with, being deficient in iron. The Spaniards and 
Indians parted good friends, each thinking that they 
had made very good bargains. The pearls weighed 
a hundred and fifty marks,* and had cost about ten 
or twelve ducats. 

This expedition quitted that coast in February, 
1500, and, after a difficult passage of sixty-one days, 
reached Bayona, in Galicia, the mariners being laden 
with pearls as if they were carrying bundles of straw.t 
It can not be doubted but that the news of this re¬ 
markable voyage must have spread quickly all over 
Spain and Hispaniola, and have determined the im¬ 
mediate occupation of the whole of the Pearl Coast. 
Cubagua was found to be the natural seat of the pearl 
fishery; and that little island, which had never been 
inhabited by the Indians on account of its sterility, 
and the entire absence of any fresh water, was occu¬ 
pied by the Spaniards, and a town built there, to which 
the name of Hew Cadiz was given. Such was the 
pressure of commercial transactions, that an old writer 
likens the bustle and movement in the town to the play 

* Oviedo estimates the pearls at fifty marks, and says that they 
were good, but small, not one of them weighing as much as five carats 
(ijinco (piilatcs).— Hist. Gc?i. y Nat., lib. i., cap. 1. 

t “ Accodunt tandem nautaj unionibus, uti paleis, onusti.”—P eter 
Martyr, Be Orie Novo, dec. i. 
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of fire amid dry branches,* and gives a list of the 
sumptuous houses that were huilt there, f 

* “ Con tal hcrvor y tal desasosiego 

Cuanto por secas ramas vivo fuego.” 

Joan de Castellanos, Elcgias de Varones Euslres de In¬ 
dicts, primera parte, elegia 13, canto 1 
t “ Fue la de Barrionuevo la primera, 

Un escudero natural de Soria, 

Fue luego la de Joan de la Barrera, 

Cuyo valor es digno de memoria; 

Y luego la de Pedro de Herrera 
De quien pudicra yo tejer historia, 

Y la de Castellanos, tesercro, 

Que fue de los inejorcs cl primero.” 

Castellanos, Elegias, prim, part., elegia 13, canto 1. 



CHAPTER V. 


SOME ACCOUNT OP THE RELIGIONS OP THE NEW WORLD.— 
AN IMAGINARY VOYAGE. 

T HE expedition of Alonso Nino and Cristobal 
Guerra, which was narrated in the preceding chap¬ 
ter, is important, not only as giving us an insight into 
the primitive ways and manners of the Indians of the 
Pearl Coast, but also because it clearly shows how well 
they might have been managed by means of purely 
commercial expeditions. This enterprise was so com¬ 
pletely mercantile, that we learn from it nothing but 
what an observant merchant would have told us who 
did not go beyond his trade. Not a word is said of 
the laws, the social customs, or the religion of the In¬ 
dians on the Pearl Coast. But, fortunately, from oth¬ 
er sources we are able to ascertain what was their re¬ 
ligion, which, indeed, may chiefly be described by neg¬ 
atives. Columbus testifies that they had none.* 
Amerigo Yespucci says (and I am convinced that his 
words relate to what took place in Ojeda’s first expe¬ 
dition! to the Pearl Coast) that they did not perceive 
any sacrifices nor any places of worship; and he likens 
the life and tenets of the Indians he saw to those of 
the ancient Epicureans.! Another authority of later 

* “ El Almirante dice que no se les conocia secta alguna.”— Nav., 
Col., tom. iii., p. 211, note. 

t See the minute comparison in the Examcn Critique, vol. iv., be¬ 
tween the facts of Vespucci’s first voyage and what we know from 
authentic sources of Ojeda’s. 

} “ Etcniin non persensimus quod sacrificia ulla faciant aut quod 
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date, but of much larger experience and cognizance of 
this particular subject, describes the religion of the in¬ 
habitants of the whole of the Pearl Coast as being of 
the least formal and established character.* 

I do not know that an attempt which I have made 
to bring into one view the religions of the various na¬ 
tions and tribes discovered by the Spaniards and Por¬ 
tuguese can be more fitly introduced at any juncture 
in this history than the present. The leading idea of 
Las Casas was eminently religious: it will be well, 
therefore, to form some general notion of what he and 
others had to contend against, or to act with, in the 
religious creeds and observances of the natives of 
America. The great difficulty in historical writing is 
to present any thing which shall contain a great many 
facts, and yet be possible to be remembered; and it is 
not beneath the writers or the readers to avail them¬ 
selves of any mode of classifying and arranging facts 
which does not falsify them or place them in unreal 
positions. 

Vessels have often been sent out, at least in our own 
times, for some particular object other than the usual 
ones of conquest or of commerce; and if we may imag¬ 
ine a vessel to have been sent out by the pious mon¬ 
arch of Spain for the purpose of investigating the re¬ 
ligious rites and opinions of the various nations in the 
New World, it would have been very curious and in- 

loca orationisvc domos aliquas habeant. Horum vitam, qua: omnino 
voluptuosa est, Epicuream existimo .”—Viagcs de Vespucio. Nav., 
Col., tom. iii., p. 211. 

* “ Ningun 'Idolo, ni Templo bo ha visto, ni se cree tcner, ni aver 
tcnido todas aquellas Gentes, solamerte tienen Sacerdotcs quc los doc- 
trinan, en la doctrina de Satanas, enseilados por este malo, y capital 
cnemigo.”— Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana , lib. vi, cap. 33. 
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structive to read the account of the voyage given in 
the log-hook, and to study the report brought home by 
the captain of the religious aspect of the various coasts. 
It is supposed that there were voyages of which no 
record was kept in the books at Cadiz or at Seville 
(mages incognitos they are called); and some such voy¬ 
age we will imagine, whether made by official command 
or by the secret enterprise of private individuals. It 
shall be in the “ Santa Flor,” a vessel carrying two 
hundred men, and having on board some of the com¬ 
panions of Columbus, Ojeda, Pinzon, and Vespucci. I 
do not like to be too precise about the date (dates are 
very dangerous things for a fictitious narrative), but it 
shall have started some time after the occupation of 
Cuba and before the conquest of Mexico, 

Years have passed by since the time of those voy¬ 
ages of Columbus, Ojeda, Cristobal Guerra, and Alonso 
Nino, commemorated in the preceding chapter. The 
early discoverers are reaping their rewards of poverty 
and neglect. Cortez is a young man deep in debt and 
in intrigue. Pizarro—nobody thinking much of him 
—is doing the work of a second-rate soldier in a stern, 
creditable manner. Las Casas is on some of his jour¬ 
neys or fighting his way at court; and, if at court, he 
is writing memorials all the morning, besieging au¬ 
dience-rooms in the afternoon, and dignifying the life 
of an applicant by the entire unselfishness of his ob¬ 
jects. Pedro de Cordova, Antonio Montesino, and 
other monks are praying, and preaching, and doing all 
that in them lies to keep the name of Christ before the 
Spaniards, and to introduce it, with some hope of its 
being received, to the notice of the Indians in Hispan¬ 
iola and on the Pearl Coast. 

In the Old World things are proceeding much as 
Vol. II.—F 
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usual. Princes are warring or intriguing for posses¬ 
sions, which they will not know how to administer 
when they have gained them, and which will he an ad¬ 
dition to their titles and a diminution of their strength. 
Nowhere is the discovery of the New World thought 
much of, except, perhaps, by a few learned men. , , 

it may be observed in all ages, appreciate the g^eat 
changes of the world more readily than most of those 
persons who are considered eminently practical, and 
are versed in affairs. But the learned have practiced 
their imagination, and are accustomed to look a long 
way off. Besides, on the other hand, we must not 
suppose that the discovery of the New World present¬ 
ed the same appearance to the statesmen of that day 
that it does to us. The original and guiding error of 
Columbus continued for a long time to beset them. In 
the books, or, rather, little pamphlets* which were pub¬ 
lished at that time, the new lands did not always gain 
the great name of New World (which, I suppose, they 
owe to Peter Martyr); and certainly with princes and 
statesmen, these great discoveries were often but a way 
to the Spice Islands, and the land discovered but the 
westernmost part of Asia, a country they already knew 
sufficiently about. 

Then, again, there was that invariable cause for 
men’s indifference to great things, which has been al¬ 
luded to before, namely, the presence close to their 
eyes of the petty and personal affairs of their own place 
and time, which leaves but a small residue of attention 
applicable to any thing 'that does not press to be 
thought about or done immediately. 

* See such titles as Von den Ncwcn Insulcn und Ianden so yetz 
kiirtzlichen erfunden seynd durch den kunigh von Portigal. Lnipsik, 
1506. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, especially when the 
peculiarly troubled State of Europe at that period is 
taken into consideration, that the discovery of the New 
World did not at once absorb all that attention which 
its importance demanded. How much it did obtain— 
how much more, I imagine, than has hitherto been 
supposed—has been seen, and will continue to be 
shown, in these pages. 

Accordingly, the “ Santa Flor” not being fitted to 
receive slaves, nor intended to bring back gold and 
pearls, may have glided out very quietly from San 
Lucar, the rest of the population being intent upon 
their own business, and talking, when they had spare 
time, of the designs of France, or the schemes of Yen- 
ice, or of that sure ally and sound theologian, the King 
of England. 

The mariners of the “ Santa Flor” would not have 
departed without confessing and receiving the sacra¬ 
ment. This done, they take their departure; and 
without any difficulty (for they have good charts on 
board, and, among other maps, that of Juan de la 
Cosa), they steer straight for Trinidad, and then round 
the south coast of that island, through the “ Strait of 
the Serpent,” at which point their investigations com¬ 
mence. Approaching Paria—the earthly Paradise of 
Columbus—however careful a look-out was kept, no 
idol and no temple would be seen. Here they find 
anchorage. 

By night, sweet odors,* varying with every hourf 

* “ Paria? littus tanta gratissimorum odorum suavitate fragrat, ut 
renasccntis veris patria jure censeri possit.”— Cornelius Wytfliet, 
Descriptions Ptolcmaicce Augmcntum, p. 141. 

t “Evexy quarter of an hour different balsamic odors fill the air, and 
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of the watch, were wafted from the shore to the vessel 
lying near; and the forest trees, "brought together by 
the serpent tracery of myriads of strange parasitical 
plants, might well seem to the fancy like some great 
design of building, over which the lofty palms, a forest 
upon a forest,* appeared to present a new order of arch¬ 
itecture. In the background rose the mist, like in¬ 
cense. These, however, were but the evening fancies 
of the mariner, who had before him fondly in his mind 
the wreathed pillars of the Cathedral of Burgos, or the 
thousand-columned Christian mosque of Cordova, or 
the perfect fane of Seville; and when the moon rose, 
or the innumerable swarms of luminous insects swept 
across the picture, it was but a tangled forest after all, 
wherein the shaping hand of man had made no memo¬ 
rial to his Creator. 

Occasionally, grand and elaborate dances of men 
would be visible through the trees; but whether these 
were meant to express joy, or sorrow, or devotion, 
would be moot points with the mariners. The voy¬ 
age is recommenced. They sail by the sandy shore 
of Araya, see the lofty coeoanut-trees that stand over 

other flowers alternately unfold their leaves to the night, and almost 
overpower the senses with their perfume .”—Travels in Brasil in 
the Years 1817-1820. By Dr. John Bapt. Von Spix and Dr. C. F. 
Phil. Von Martics. Vol. i., hook ii., chap. i. 

* “ If I might yield here to the charm of memory, I would dwell on 
scenes deeply imprinted on my own recollection—on the calm of the 
tropic nights, when the stars, not sparkling, as in our climates, but 
shining with a steady beam, shed on the gently heaving ocean a mild 
and planetary radiance; or I would recall those deep wooded valleys 
of the Cordilleras where the palms shoot through the leafy roof formed 
by the thick foliage of other trees, above which their lofty and slender 
stems appear in lengthened colonnades, ‘a forest above a forest.’” 
“ This expression is taken from a beautiful description of tropical for¬ 
est scenery by Bernardin De St. Pierre, in Paul and Virginia.”—' 
Humboldt’s Kosmos , vol. i., p. 7, and note. 
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Cuinana, pursue their way along that Tbeautiful coast, 
noticing the Piritu palm at Maracapana, then traverse 
the difficult waters of the gloomy Grolfo Triste, pass 
the province of Venezuela, catch a glimpse of the white 
summits of the mountains above Santa Martha, con¬ 
tinue on their course to Darien, now memorable for 
the failure of so many great enterprises, and still no 
temple, no great idol, no visible creed, no cultus .* 
Accustomed to a land at home where every height, 

* “ Dejada esta parte occidental y septentrional do cstas Indias, y 
pasandonos a la otra parte meridional donde cae la costa que dccimos 
de Pdria y por alii arriba y abajo cuasi por todas aquellas partes, las 
gentes de ellas tenian poco mas y pocc mcnos una manera de religion, 
teniend-* algunos 'Idolos y Dioses proprios; pero on universal todos 
pretemaan haber uno comun de todos, y este era el Sol; templo em- 
pero ninguno.”— Las Casas, Hist. Apologetica, MS., cap. 124. 

The Historia Apologetica is another of the large works written by the 
indefatigable Las Casas, which repose in manuscript. It aims at giv¬ 
ing an ample account of the manners, laws, and religion of the Indians 
in the New World. The leading idea of it, as appeared to me from a 
cursory and partial examination, is to repel all attacks against the In¬ 
dian races by counter attacks upon other races, especially those which 
are celebrated in the world’s history. If it must be admitted that the 
Mexicans were guilty of bloody and numerous sacrifices, still what does 
not Trogus Pompcius confess with respect to similar practices among 
the early Greeks and Romans 1 Such is the course of argument, not 
quite so briefly given, that Las Casas adopts in this elaborate work, 
which is enriched and confused by abundant quotations. 

The above is a line of reasoning, just in itself, and very naturally 
adopted, in a pedantic age, by a man whose greatest enterprises had 
often been hindered or cut short by the shameful and unjust prejudices 
entertained on the part of the learned against that unfoi? unatc race 
whose cause he was advocating. 

He is occasionally led by his advocacy into making rather rude re¬ 
marks about modem nations, as may be seen from the following pas¬ 
sage : “Comprehendense tambien dentro de la segunda (especie de bar- 
baros) por tres qualidades, la una cn quanto carccian de letras, 6 de 
literal loqueion, como Ios Ingleses.”— Hist. Apol., Epilogo. 

The copy of the Apologetica which I have consulted is to be found 
in the splendid collection of MSS. of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of 
Middle Hill, to whose courtesy I am much indebted. 
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seen dimly in the distance, might prove a cathedral 
tower, a church spire, a pilgrim’s oratory, or at least a 
wayside cross, these religious explorers must often 
have strained their sight in order to recognize some 
object of a similar character. But on nearing the 
coast, and bringing dubious objects clearly into view, 
they would find nothing but the symmetrical aloe or 
the beds of prickly cactus, like fortresses, on the sea¬ 
shore ; or if they ventured farther inward, and entered 
upon the interminable llanos , they beheld nothing but 
a wide waste, like the track of a great conqueror, herb¬ 
less and treeless, save where some withered-looking 
palms offered a light and mocking shade, standing up 
rarer than the masts of lone vessels on great seas. 

From Darien to Panama—from Panama to Nicara¬ 
gua—and still nothing* to remind them of religion, 
unless it were the beauty of nature, and the town of 
Nombre de Dios, so named by Nicuesa in his extrem¬ 
ity. Still, if they had landed, they might have found 
among the natives the knowledge that there was one 
•God, and that some sort of sacrifices were offered up 
to him.f 

Soon, however, in sailing northward, white build¬ 
ings would be seen amid the trees, bearing some like- 

* I think the following remarks of Las Casas apply to this part of 
the coast: “ No tenian 'Idolos sino Barros, y cstos no para adorallos por 
Dioses, sino por imaginacion que les ponian ciertos Sacerdotes, y a 
aqucllos cl Diablo, que les podian hacer algun bicn como dalles hijos y 

cmbialles agua y otras cosas utiles semejantes”.“No hacian 

ceremonies csteriores y scnsibles, sino muy pocas, y estas exercitaban 
por aqucllos Sacerdotes.”— Hist. Apologctica , cap. 120. 

t “ Tenian conocimiento alguno do Dios Verdadcro, y que era uno 
quo moraba en cl Cielo, al qual en la lengua de las gentes del Darien, 
llamaban Chicuhna. Qucrian decir por cstc nombre, Principio do todo. 
'A estc acudian con todos sus ncccssidadcs, pidiendolc remedio do cl- 
las, y a el hacian sus sacrificios.”— Torquemada, Mcnarquia Indiana, 
lib. vi., cap. 33. 
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ness to truncated pyramids, and, in the setting sun, 
dark figures would be seen against the horizon on the 
tops of these pyramids, from whose gestures it would 
be sadly and reluctantly admitted by the horror-strick¬ 
en crew that they were looking upon that affront to 
Heaven, a human sacrifice. Then some of the crew 
would be heard to regret (though it would be ealled a 
false philosophy by others) the poor and meagre re¬ 
ligion of the natives of the Pearl Coast, where there 
were no temples and no statues, and where, when they 
landed, they found no cidtus beyond that pertaining 
to witchcraft. 

Again, a long extent of low-lying coast, with dense 
forests coming down to the water’s edge, but no signs 
of temples or of worship, until the Bay of Honduras is 
entered by these religious explorers, when lo! they 
come upon some buried city, buried so long ago that 
huge trees have risen among its ruins, and gigantic 
parasites have twisted their lithe arms around columns, 
and thrown their shoots along peristyles, playing with 
the strange faces in stone, overshadowing winged sym¬ 
bols of power* and sacrificial instruments, and embrac¬ 
ing the carved imagery of fruits and flowers, their kin- 
dred.f No living creatures but the animals which 

* See, for example, the ruins of Ocosingo.— Stephens’s Incidents 
of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan, vol. ii., p. 259. 

t “ On the left bank of the River Montagua, in the lands called Quir- 
igua, about six leagues from the town of Yzabal, on the Gulf of Dulce, 
there arc some. remains of antiquity, that, were they better known, 
would excite the admiration of archaeologists. They consist of seven 
quadrilateral columns, from twelve to twenty-five feet high, and three 
to five feet at the bases, as they now stand ; four pieces of an irregular 
oval figure, twelve feet by ten or eleven feet, not unlike sarcophagi; 
and two other pieces, large square slabs, seven and a half feet by three 
feet, and more than three feet thick. All are of stone resembling the 
primitive sandstone, and, except the slabs, arc covered on all sides 
with sculptured devices, among which are many heads of men and 
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have retaken their own are to he seen there, and none 
remain to tell by word or gesture the meaning of the 
mounds of stone which for miles around render the 
burdened earth uneven and difficult to the amazed ex¬ 
plorers, who return to their vessel with that involun¬ 
tary respect for the new country which great antiquity 
engenders in the minds of all men, especially in those 
of the pious and learned, to whom, strange to say, the 
past is always more of a home for thought than the 
future. These do not forget the object of their mission, 
and note with care the buildings which seem to have 
been devoted to religion, and, seeing the ruins of pyra¬ 
mids, can not divest themselves of the idea that these 
buildings have been sacred to no good purpose, and 
that the city has been condemned of God for its inhu¬ 
man and bloody idolatries. If the religious explorers 
had the courage to make their way into the country, 
they came upon a people whose religious traditions 
must have reminded them of the fallen angels of sa¬ 
cred and the Titans of classic story, which told of the 
rebellious nature of the elder children of a great deity, 
who had sought to create for themselves, and whose 
impious attempts had resulted in the production of 
common household things—cups, and jars, and cook¬ 
ing vessels ; while their younger brethren, strong in 
their humility, were permitted to create man.* 

women, animals, foliage, and fanciful figures, all elaborately wrought 
in a style of art and good finish that cause surprise on inspecting them 
closely. The columns appear to be of one piece, having each side en¬ 
tirely covered with the figures in relief. The whole have sustained so 
little injury from time or atmospheric corrosion, that, when cleared 
from an incrustation of dirt and moss, they show the lines perfect and 
well defined. Evidently they arc the performances of a skillful and in¬ 
genious people, whose history has been lost probably for ages, or rather 
centuries.”— Baily’s Cent. America , p. 65. 

* “ De la crcacion pucs tenian esta opinion. Decian quo antes dc 

F 2 
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The crew of the “ Santa Flor” resume their voy¬ 
age, and, still steering northward, come to the myste¬ 
rious island of Cozumel, where they are in no douht 
about the horrors which take place in the way of hu¬ 
man sacrifices; and the beauty of all the buildings 
they see around them is repulsive in their sight. Little 
are these good men consoled by seeing the carved like¬ 
ness of a cross in this island; and they moralize on 
the power of the Evil One, who is allowed for a time 
to indulge in mockeries and mummeries of sacred 
things. 

Round the dry plains of Merida the vessel makes its 
way, and then across the Bay of Campeche to what 
will be Yera Cruz; and, wherever they catch a glimpse 
of land, they make out in the far distance those trun¬ 
cated pyramids which have already caused them so 
much horror. 

Abandoning their vessels, these intrepid explorers 
move across the plateau of “ New Spain” as it will be 
called, beholding the vast pyramids, of Egyptian form 
and magnitude, which were the boast and the delight 
of Cholula, Tapantla, and Mexico, then called Temix- 

clla ni habia cielo ni tierra, ni Sol, ni Luna, ni cstrcllas. Ponian quo 
hubo un Marido y una muger divinos que llamaron Hchel Utcaurma. 
(I am not by any means sure of this reading of the MS. as regards the 
two last words.) Estos habian tenido padre y madre, los cualcs cn- 
gendraron trece hijos, y que el mayor con algunos con el se ensober- 
becieron, y quiso hacer criaturas contra la voluntad del padre y madre, 
pero no pudieron, porque lo que bicieron rueron unos vasos vilcs do 
scrvicio como jarros y ollas y semejantes. Los hijos mcnorcs que so 
llamaban Hunchcvcn y Hunahan pidicron licencia a su padre y madre 
para hacer criaturas y concedieronsela, diciendoles que saldrian con ello 
porque sc habian humillado. Casi lo primero hicicron los Ciclos y 
Planetas, luego Ayre, Ajrua y Tierra. Dcspues dicen que do la Tierra 
formaron al liombre y a la muger. Los otros que fucron s'obcrbios pre- 
sumiendo hacer criaturas contra la voluntad dc los Padres fucron cn cl 
Infiemo lanzados.”— Las Casas, Hist. Apologetica , MS., cap. 235. 
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titan. Shuddering when they beheld the unkempt 
priests, and hear from afar off the dreadful tones of 
the Mexican teponas&i,* our travelers creep onward, 
no longer in any doubt of the nature of the sacrifices 
which those barbaric sounds announce—sacrifices re¬ 
minding the more learned among them of the super¬ 
stitions of ancient Rome, with all the minute inspection 
and parade of the creature sacrificed. 

Stopping to investigate the mighty city of Temixti- 
tan, the scientific explorers are confounded at discov¬ 
ering so much knowledge of the stars, the nicest meas¬ 
urement of time, with great skill and adroitness in the 
mechanical ;ts, wise laws, even refined manners, in a 
spot which they now look upon as the head-quarters 
of a most bloodthirsty and thoroughly established idol¬ 
atry. The wise men of this expedition, with all their 
experience at home, have not yet become accustomed to 
an assured fact in human life, namely, that the utmost 
cleverness and sagacity in one direction may coexist 
with the utmost abandonment of thought in another. 

Once, being detained in a dense crowd in the square 
of the great temple, whither our explorers had gone 
disguised in Mexican costume, they become unwilling 
spectators of a human sacrifice. At first they see six 
priests, five of them clothed in white, and the sixth, or 
chief priest, in red, and otherwise richly attired. In¬ 
quiring his name, they are answered, Tezcatlipuk, or 
Huitzilopoclitli, and are astonished, knowing these to 
be the names of Mexican divinities, and not being 
aware that the chief priest assumed for the day the 
name of the god who was honored by the sacrifice.! 

* A dram used in solemn sacrifices. 

t The victim on some occasions also represented the Deity to 'whom 
the sacrifice was made, which seems to indicate a great mystery. 
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Scanning this group of priests more closely, the 
Spanish explorers discover that the priests are carry¬ 
ing to the upper area of the temple the body of a naked 
and living man. The long flights of steps are slowly 
mounted, and the unfortunate victim placed upon a 
large, convex green stone. Four of the attendant priests 
hold him down hy the arms and legs, while a fifth 
places a wooden instrument, of a serpent form, across 
his throat. The convex altar raises the body of the 
victim into an arched shape, and enables the chief priest 
to make, with more facility, the fatal incision, and to 
remove the heart of the victim.* 

The heart was then presented to the idol, "being laid 
within his uncouth hand, or placed upon his altar. 

It was a beautiful day on which I imagine the pious 
explorers to have been witnesses of this dread scene. 
The emeralds worn by the chief priest glittered in the 
sun, and his feathers fluttered lightly with the breeze. 
The bright pyramidal temples were reflected in the 
lake and in a thousand minor mirrors formed by the 
inclosed waters in the water-streets. A busy, pleasant 
noise from the adjacent market-place was heard through- 

* “ Estando en este principio dc tormento, y pena cstc Hombre per- 
digado, y condenado a esta muerte, asido de pies, y manos, y garganta, 
liegaba el Sacerdote Supremo con el cuchillo, 6 navaja, y abriale con 
mucha prestcija, y libcralidad el pecho, que casi no era oido, ni visto, 
con el excrcicio, y curso grande que tenia, y sacabalc cl coraijon, y assi 
baheando se lo mostraba al Sol, a quien ofrecia aquel calor, y valio; y 
bolviendose hacia cl 'Idolo, daba con el cn el umbral dc su Capilla, por 
la parte de fuera, y alii dejaba liccha una mancha dc sangre, y caia el 
coraqon cn tierra, de donde lo tqmaban, y pucsto en un Vaso mui pin¬ 
tado hecho dc calabaqa, que Hainan Xicalli, ponianlo delantc del Altar, 
como ofreciendolo al / Idolo, por la parte mas principal de aquel cuerpo 
muerto, cuia 'Anima ya tenia en su prision, y penas.”— Touquemada, 
Monarqum Indiana, lib. vii., cap. 19. 

For a full account of these ceremonies, see Clavigero’s Hist, of 
Mexico , English translation, book vi., section 18. 
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out the great square. The victim had uttered no sound. 
He knew the inutility of any outcry. In Mexico, 
priests, victims, and people were alike accustomed to 
view such ceremonies, and this was one of the ordi¬ 
nary sacrifices. The expression of the faces in the 
crowd was calm and almost self-satisfied. All around 
was beautiful and serene, and it was hardly until the 
mangled body, burled down from the upper area of 
the temple, had come near to the feet of the astound¬ 
ed voyagers, that they could believe they had really 
seen what passed before their eyes. Without saying 
a word to each other, they withdrew from the great 
square, and are no more seen in the streets of Mexico 
that day. If the passion for research did not suffice 
to conquer all disgust, they would doubtless have 
quitted the city on that evening; but a strange fasci¬ 
nation retains them within its walls, and they regard, 
with still greater curiosity than ever, the marks of 
high civilization and careful polity which were to be 
seen in every district of that vast and unholy metrop¬ 
olis of the Aztecs. 

It is not always, however, the natural disgust of 
humane men at witnessing bloody idolatries that the 
pious voyagers experience while staying in the great 
city, or passing across the lofty table-lands of Mexico. 
Occasionally their disgust at cruelty is changed into a 
devout horror or an almost unwilling admiration when 
they perceive in this Mexican religion words, phrases, 
ideas, and ceremonies which remind them of all they 
have been taught to venerate in their own religion. 
They stop before the great dark idol, called Tezcatli- 
puk,* the god, they are told, of penitence, of jubilees, 

* “ Otro ydolo avia cn Mexico muy principal, que era cl dios de la 
pcnitcncia, y de los jubilcos y perdon de pecados. Este ydolo se 11a- 
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and of the pardon of sins. They look up at his large 
golden ear, with wreaths of smoke depicted upon it, 
which, they are told, are meant to signify the prayers 
of the afflicted that are addressed to him. They are 
dazzled by the plate of burnished gold in his left hand, 
in which, they are informed, lie mirrored the deeds of 
the whole world, and they learn with satisfaction that 
the arrows in his right hand signify the punishments 
which he inflicts upon the wicked. 

The more they investigate, the more they find of 
strange resemblances to their own religion. They 
marvel at the dexterity, and shudder at the audacity 
with which the Evil One has imitated* the sacraments 

mava Tezcatlipuca, el qual era de una piedra muy relumbrante, y ne- 
gra como azavache, vestido de algunos atavios galanos a su inotlo. 
Tenia qarcillos de oro, y de plata en el labio baxo un cauutillo clirista- 
lino de un xeme de largo, y en el metida una pluma verde, y otras vezes 
azul, que parecia Esmeralda, 6 Turquesa. La colcta de los cabcllos 
le cenia una cinta de oro brunido, y en ella por remate una oreja de oro 
con unos humos pintados en ella que significavan los ruegos de las ajli - 
gidos, y pecadores, que oya quando sc encomcndavan a cl. Entre esta 
oreja y la otra salian unas ganjotas en grande numero: al cuello tenia 
un joycl do oro colgado, tan grande quo le cubria todo el pecho: en 
ambos bracjos bra9ales de oro: en el ombligo una rica piedra verde, en 
la mano yzquicrda un mosqueador do plumas prcciades, vcrdes, azules, 
amarillas, quo salian de una chapa de oro reluzicnte muy bruTiido, tanto 
que parecia espejo: en que dava d cntendcr, que en aquel espcjo via todo 
lo que se hazia en cl mundo. 'A este espejo, o chapa de oro llamavan 
Itlaclicaya, que quierc dezir, su mirador. En la mano derecha tenia 
quairo sactas, que significavan cl castigo, que por los pccados dava & 
los malos — Acosta, Historia Natural y Moral dc las Indias, lib. v., 
cap. 9. 

* See the following chapters in Acosta, Hist. Nat. y Moral de las 
Indias. Lib. v., cap. 23. Como el demonio ha procurado remedar los 
Sacramentos dc la sancta Iglcsia. Cap. 24. De la manera con que cl 
demonio procuro en Mexico, remedar la fiesta del Corpus Christi, y 
communion quo usa la sancta Iglcsia. Cap. 25. De la Confession, y 
confcssores, quo usavan los Indios. Cap. 26. Dc la uncion abomina¬ 
ble que usavan los Saccrdotcs Mcxicanos, y otras nacioncs, y dc sus 
hcchizeros. 
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and the usages of the Catholic Church. A few of the 
more thoughtful among these explorers, when they 
consider these startling resemblances, conclude, with 
justice, that such things either manifest great laws of 
the mind, developing themselves alike in various races 
of the human family, however differently situated, or 
that they offer indications of much descent yet un¬ 
traced, and much history yet hidden from the world; 
and, in either case, that these resemblances afford 
worthy material for the most diligent research. 

Throughout these investigations, one subject of sur¬ 
prise impresses itself upon their minds, gamely, how 
the Indians themselves are induced to bear the tyran¬ 
ny of this idolatry. The explorers venture by degrees 
to intimate this question, the terms of which are not 
even understood, or seem not to be, by the greater part 
of those to whom they address themselves, though 
from one faithful guide they learn with delight that 
there are men who, like himself, are wearied by the 
hard things which these false gods impose upon them, 
and who have long been thinking of flying to some 
other creed.* 

The expedition, with great pain and labor, construct 
a new “ Santa Flor,” and take ship again at the port 

Even the mode of sustaining the priests must have reminded the 
explorers of similar usages at home, “ Habia (en la Nueva Espana), 
como cn nuestras Iglesias dccimos, ‘ Mesa Capitular’—conviene a sa¬ 
ber cstaban ciertas tierras v heredades dedicadas por los Reyes y 
Senores para propios de los Templos.”— Las Casas, Hist. Apologetica , 
cap. 141. 

* See a speech made by an Indian to a missionary, who told it 
again to the author quoted below. “ No creas padre, quo tomamos la 
ley dc Christo tan inconsideradamontc como dizes, porque te hago sa¬ 
ber, quo estavamos ya tan cansados y descontentos con las cosas que 
los ydolos nos mandavan, que aviamos tratado dc dcxarlos, y tomar 
otra ley.”— Acosta, Hist. Nat. y Moral de las Lidias, lib. v., cap. 32. 
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of Acapulco; and now steering southward, they reach 
a land where, though they see great edifices, they hap¬ 
pily find a less severe superstition, and fewer build¬ 
ings dedicated to unholy purposes than they had left 
in Mexico. 

Soon they discern no buildings and no temples; 
and when they land, as they do in the Bay of Panama, 
they find that they have returned to a ruder and more 
primitive race of men. Slowly, along the beautiful 
shores of the mild Pacific, the vessel makes its labor¬ 
ing way, when of a sudden the evening sun is reflect¬ 
ed from vast buildings of a stately aspect, but of a dif¬ 
ferent character from any they have yet beheld. This 
time the pious explorers are rejoiced to behold none of 
those “ accursed” pyramids, for so the sailors, seldom 
choice in their language, are wont to call them. Our 
explorers are anticipating Pizarro in his discovery of 
Tumbez. 

On they go, still preceding that intrepid discoverer, 
along a coast thickly inhabited, and adorned with what 
wise men would most desire to see in a new country, 
magnificent roads. The expedition, mindful of its 
chief intent, still seeks to ascertain the religion of the 
natives; and in the distance the mariners think they 
can discern rites round a funeral pile, which remind 
the traveled among them of the burning of widows and 
the slaying of slaves, as practiced by the natives of 
the Eastern Indies. 

At last they approach the sacred city and temple of 
Pachacamac, more ancient than any thing they have 
seen; and the boldest of the crew, penetrating by night 
into its filthy courts, happily find reason to doubt 
whether these dread precincts have ever been stained 
by human blood, and whether it is not the great centre 
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of wizardry in the New "World, whence oracles proceed 
more mysterious than those of ancient Delphi. Here, 
too, they discover signs of an established priesthood, 
and of mysterious virgins dedicated to the Sun. 

The same thing, which had filled the hearts of many 
of our devout explorers with mixed feelings of admira¬ 
tion and disgust in Mexico, was visible also in Peru. 
They found, for instance, in the feast called Eayme, 
something which forcibly reminded them of the admin¬ 
istration of the Holy Communion*—if, as the pious 
narrators would afterward have said, and as the mis¬ 
sionaries did say, “ it is permitted to use such a word 
of so diabolic a thing. ”f 

Again they steer southward, and again, as in the be¬ 
ginning of their voyage, they coast along a land where 
there are no temples, and no idols, and no signs of hu¬ 
man sacrifice; and our mariners, having discovered by 
this time that where the gods are held to be least cruel, 
men are found to be most hind, land and penetrate into 
the country of the undaunted Araucans. Here, to 
their amazement, they discover a people who are with¬ 
out God and without law, though some wondrous angel 
or prophet, called Eponamon, is appealed to by incan- 

* “ Las Mamaconas del Sol, que eran como monjas del Sol, liacian 
unos bollos pcquciios dc liarina dc mayz teiiida y amassada cn sangre 
sacada do cameras blancos, los qualcs aquel dia sacrificavan. Lucgo 
mandavan entrar los forasteros de todas las provincias, y pomanse cn 
drden, y los Saccrdotcs que eran dc cicrto linaje deccndicntcs dc Llu- 
quiyupangui, davan a cada uno un bocado.”— Acosta, Hist. Natural y 
Moral dc las Indias, lib. v., cap. 23. Sec also cap. 27, in which occurs 
the following passage: “ Me mostro un Sacerdotc lionrado una in- 
formacion, quo yo la tuve harto tiempo cn mi poder, cn que avia averi- 
guado de cierta Guaca, o adoratorio, donde los Indios professavan ado- 
rar a Tangatanga, quo era un ydolo, que dezian quo cn uno eran tres, 
y cn tres uno.” 

t “ Si se sufre usar deste vocablo cn cosa tan diabolica.”—A costa, 
lib. v./cap. 23. 
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tations, and invoked to aid them in all their difficult 
affairs. Here, too, is a priesthood such as poets dream 
of in the Golden Ages, who, holding to neither God nor 
law, nor counting any sinfulness in sins, yet keep a 
life of abstinence and restraint, and exhort the common 
people solely from the love of wisdom; reposing, not 
on the services, but on the honors offered to them by 
those who discern their wisdom and profit by their 
counsels.* 

Such was the view which the voyagers of the “ San¬ 
ta Flor,” in common with the early Spanish conquer¬ 
ors (not conquerors, however, in this case), took of the 
religious opinions of that strange indomitable people, 
the Araucans. Future inquirers have learned more 
about the Araucans, and have found that they possess¬ 
ed a theology; but still, some of the main impressions 
naturally made upon hasty passers-by, like the voy¬ 
agers in the “ Santa Flor,” are strangely confirmed. 

The religion of the Araucans was a land of Mani- 
chteism, with a Good Power and an Evil Power. 
There were also inferior divinities, among whom was 
this “ Eponamon,” the god of war. Then there were 
genii and nymphs, who presided over human affairs, 
and who were on the side of the Good Power. No 

* “ Algunos dcstos son predicadorcs 

Tcnidos en sagrada reverencia, 

Quo solo sc manticnen de loorcs, 

Y guardan vida estrccha y abstincncia: 

Estos son los que poncn en crrorcs 
A1 liviano comun con su eloqiiencia; 

Tcniendo por tan cierta su locura, 

Como nos la Evangelica Escritura. 

Y estos que guardan drden algo estrccha 
No tienen ley, ni Dios, ni quo hay pecados; 

Mas solo aquel vivir les aprovecha 
De scr por sabios liombrcs reputados.” 

La Araucam dc Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga, canto 1. 
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Araucan was so poor in spiritual tilings as not to 
have one of these heavenly nymphs to watch over 
him; and when an Araucan came prosperously out 
of any affair, he was wont to say, “ I, too, have my 
nymph.”* 

But as the Araucans were an eminently free people, 
and as none of their caciques, whom they call “ Ul- 
menes,” were allowed to inflict any kind of injury upon 
their subjects, so, they thought, much less ought the 
celestial cliiefs to injure mortals, or to demand any 
thing for their necessities. On that account they had 
no temples, nor idols, nor priests, though on rare occa¬ 
sions they sacrificed animals and burned tobacco in 
honor of their deities, f 

Divination, however, took the place of divinity, and 
such things as dreams and the flight of birds were mat¬ 
ters of important observation. 

That curious fact, set down by the voyagers of the 
“ Santa Flor,” that the Araucans held that there was 
no sinfulness in sins, is verified, at least partially, by 
modem research, which shows that, though some Arau¬ 
cans believe in a Heaven and a Hell, there are others 
who believe only in a Heaven, and maintain that mun- 

* “ No hay algun Araucano quo no so alabc do toner una a su ser- 
vicio. Nicn cai ni Amchimalghcn: yo tengo aun mi ninfa, dicen, 
quando salcn bicn en qualquier ncgocio.”— Juan Ignacio Molina, 
Compendia dc la Hist. Civil Del Reyno de Chile, lib. ii., cap. 6. 

t “ Reglados por cste extrailo principio, no les prestan ningun culto 
exterior. No tienen templos, ni ldolos, ni sacerdotes, ni acostumbran 
ofreccr algun sacrificio, fuera del caso dc qualquicra grave enfermedad, 
6 quando haccn la paz, como queda dicho: entonccs sacrifican ani- 
naalcs, y queman tabaco, que crcen cs el incicnso mas grato a sus Nu- 
mcnes.”— Molina, Reyno dc Chile, lib. ii., cap. 5. 

The Araucans have shown the utmost tolerance to the missionaries 
who have sought to introduce Christianity among them, but few of 
them have been converted, 
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dane actions have no influence upon the future state 
of man.* 

It appears probable that our voyagers and the early 
Spaniards were right in supposing that there was a 
certain class of wise or thoughtful men among the 
Araucans; for, in modern times, it is noticed that they 
have their philosophers, who despise the divinations 
and superstitions of their countrymen, f 

I have thought it worth while to interrupt the voy¬ 
age of the “ Santa Flor” in order to correct and verify 
the Spaniards’ first impressions of this most interest¬ 
ing people, a study of whose laws and customs may 
yet throw much light upon American history. 

Leaving with regret the hospitable coast of Arau- 
cana, our voyagers now coast along a more fearful 
country than they had yet seen, encountering men of 
larger stature, clothed in the skins of beasts, and of 
fiercer nature than the inhabitants of the warm regions 
they had hitherto traversed. In a land where life is 
with difficulty maintained, temples rise but slowly. 
Such buildings, therefore, might not have been visible, 
and yet son <j distinct creed be firmly held; but amid 
this Patagonian race no rites whatever were to be dis¬ 
cerned.! 

* “ Otros por lo contrario, son de opinion que todos los muertos go- 
zaran alii indistintamente placeres ctemos, pretendicndo que las ac- 
ciones mundanas no tcngan ningun influxo sobrc cl cstado future.”— 
Molina, Rcyno de Chile , lib. ii., cap. 5. 

t “ Hay entrc ellos algunos filosofos natos, quo desprecian semcjan- 
tes patranas, y se burlan do la ncccdad de sus compatriotas.”— Molina, 
Rcyno de Chile , lib. ii., cap. 5. 

t “ Gens hfflc admodum barbara est, nam practcrquam quod crudis, 
etiam humanis caniibus, vescantur,ne sciniillam quidera rcligionis aut 
politici regirainis obtineant.”— De Laf.t, Noms Orbis , lib. xiii., cap. 
Id 
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The bold Magellan had not yet shown the world the 
way through the straits which now hear his name, hut 
our religious explorers, anticipating his discovery, have 
no fear of being detained in these inhospitable regions, 
or of not finding their way from the mild Pacific to the 
capricious Atlantic. 

Passing through the straits which connect these two 
great oceans by the Cape of Las Once 3£il Virgines, 
they coast along a dreary shore resembling that which 
they had lately traversed, save that the dreariness in 
this case is of a flat coast instead of a mountainous 
one. Neither on this flat coast, however, does any 
thing rise up against the horizon which seems like a 
religious building; nor, on landing, can there be dis¬ 
covered among the natives any semblance of religion, 
except some traces of a belief in evil spirits* No long 
delay is made in these inhospitable regions; and soon 
the “ Santa Flor” coasts along a land which l as been 
well described as an irrigated and inclosed garden, the 
smiling La Plata, f Here they inv.’i cultivated fields 
and a country rich in all tiling,-, but inhabited by a 
fierce people, with no more knowk Ige of religion J than 

* “ Par clio la lor teologia non cogn.orn che il THavoIo. Dicono 
chc, quando uno muore, compajono die-5 e dodici d&uioni brtliando c 
cantando, uno do quali, maggiorc esse, ~i > degli altri, fa iaaggior tripu- 
dio.”— Antonio Pigafetta, Primo \\aggii intoriwal Globo tcrracquco, 
lib. i., p. 32. 

Pigafetta accompanied the celebrated Magellan, 
t “Quem non oblectct amcenissimus hujus provincial aspectus; 
quando (haud aliter atque irriguus hortus mure clauditur) ingentibus 
excelsisquc undique rupibus septa, innuraeris irro- :itur fluviis."— 
Wvtfliet, Dcscript. Ptolem. Augmcmtun. “ Plata," p. 118. 

t In tho CoKcn/arios of Cabf.za ds Vaca, the fr.^. gcremor of La 
Plata, there is hardly any mention of the. religion of tho Indians. 

cc, the idolatry and belief in a demon of the Indians at the Puerto 
,ie los Reyes is spoken of in the folic wirg manner: *' Dendc aqui co- 
mienran cstos Indios a tenor idolatm. i adoran 'Idolos, quu ellos haccn 
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their neighbors the Patagonians; and these fierce men 
would have laughed with wild scorn if they had been 
told that in a few generations their descendants were 
to be under the mild sway of unarmed monks, and 
that the missions of Paraguay* were to be celebrated 
all over the world. 

de Madera, £ scgun informaron al Govcrnador, adelante la Tierra aden- 
tro, tienen los Indios 'Idolos de Oro, £ do Plata, £ procuro con bucnas 
palabras apartarles de la Idolatrfa, diciendoles, quo los quemasen, i qui- 
lasen de si, i creiesen cn Dios Verdadcro, quo era cl que liavia criado cl 
Cielo, i la Tierra, i a los Hombrcs, £ a la Mar, £ a los Pesccs, £ a las 
otras cosas, £ que lo quo cllos adoraban era cl Diablo, que los traia cn- 
ganados: £ as£ quemaron muchos de cllos, aunque los Principalcs de 
los Indios andaban atemor^ados, diciendo, quo los mataria el Diablo, 
que se mostraba mui enojado: £ luego quo se lii^o la Iglesia, £ sc dixo 
Misa, el Diablo huio de all£, i los Indios andaban asegurados, sin fe- 
mor.”—Cap. 54. Barcia, Hisloriadorcs, tom. i. 

* Of the state of religion among the Guaranis of Paraguay, wo have 
an account from very good authority, being that of one of the Jesuit 
fathers, a man apparently of much intelligence and great benevolence, 
who was engaged in what he justly denominates the “ spiritual con¬ 
quest of Paraguay.” 

Ho states that these Guaranis believed in one God, and had no idols, 
although they venerated the bones of some men who had been great 
magicians among them. 

The word for God, in their language, was compounded of two words, 
the first signifying wonder, the second interrogation. “ Wonderful! 
who shall declare it 1” appears to be the translation of the word Tupa. 

“ To the true God,” Father Ruiz says, “ they never made any sac¬ 
rifice, nor more than a simple recognition,” which he believes to be 
a relic of what religion the Apostle St. Thomas (who, according to his 
fancy, had been in the Indies) had left among them. “ Conocieron 
que avia Dios, y aun en cicrto modo su Unidad, y se colige del nombre 
que lc dicron, que cs Tupa. La primera palabra Tu, cs admiracion; 
la segunda Pal es intcrrogacion, y assi corresponds al vocablo Hcbreo 
Manhu, quid cst hoc, en singular. Nunca tuvicron idolos aunque ya 
iva el demonio imponicndolcs en que venerassen los huessos de algu- 
nos Indios, que viviendo fueron famosos Magos (como adelante se 
vera). Al verdadero Dios nunca hizieron sacrificio, ni tuvicron mas 
que un simple conocimiento, y tengo para m£, que solo csto les quedo 
de la predicacion del Aposfol Santo Tome, quo como veremos los anun- 
cin los misterios divinos.”— Conquisla Espiritual hccha par los llcligi- 
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Our mariners, moving northward, approach the vast 
and rich country of Brazil. Being now in happier 
climes, they can give more time and thought to their 
own religion, and of an evening, especially in threat¬ 
ening weather, they perceive a sacred light aloft, a sign 
to their pious minds of divine favor and of safety.* 

But nothing can they discern on the "beautiful shores 
they wind along that would show that the barbarians 
there would have any sympathy with them should they 
speak to them about the comforts of religion and the 
existence of a Deity, f 

The more curious and enterprising among the voy¬ 
agers, who land sometimes on these shores, may have 
discerned something like a trace of religion in what 
appears to have been a morning exhortation, made by 
some venerable old man to those who lived with him in 
the large hut or barn, in which many families were 
wont to live together on that part of this coast4 But 

osos de la Campania de Jesus, en las Provmcias del Paraguay, Parana, 
Uruguay, y Tape. Escrita por el Padre Antonio Ruiz de la misma 
Compama. Madrid, 1639. Ritos de los Indios Guaranis, sec. 10, p. 13. 

* “ Nelle borrasche molte volte ci apparve il Corpo Santo, cio& Sant 
’Elmo; e in una procella fra le altre, che soffrimmo in notte oscuris- 
sima, mostrossi in cima alia gabbia maggiore d’uno splendor tale, che 
pareva una facella ardente, e vi stette piu di due ore; il che ci era di 
si gran conforto, che ne piangevamo di consolazione: quando voile par- 
tir da noi getto si vivo splendore negli occhi nostri, che per mezzo 
quarto d’ora rimanemmo come ciechi, gridando miscricordia, perchb ci 
credevamo perduti, ma il mar tosto ci accheto.”— Pigafetta, Primo Vi- 
aggio, lib. i., p. 13. 

t “ No adoran cosa alguna, ni creen que ay otravida con gloria para 
los buenos, y pena para los malos, sino que todo se acaba en esta, y 
las almas con los cuerpos fenecen: y assi viven bestialmente, sin razon, 
cuenta, peso, ni medida.”— Herrera, Hist, de las Indias, dec. iv., lib. 
viii., cap. 13.. 

X “ Nulla deorum cognitione ducuntur; orientem tarnen solem ve- 
nerantur, et animarum immortalitatem credunt. Mane cum surgunt 
cx xylinis illis suis retinaculis, antequam cibum capiant, uuus ex fa- 

Vol. II.—G 
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by the general body of the explorers the Brazilians 
are pronounced to have little more religion than the 
trees from which that country takes its name. 

These conclusions, however, of our religious mari¬ 
ners must not be taken for more than first impressions. 
Could they have lingered on the coast and learned the 
language, they might have found rites, and ceremonies, 
and superstitions which would at least have led them 
to conclude that these so-called savages were not alto¬ 
gether devoid of religious feelings. But the Spaniard, 
himself a man whose religion was manifested in some 
way or other many times in the course of a day, too 
readily concluded that other people had no religion at 
all if he perceived no signs of it during the short time 
which the vessel lingered at any particular part of the 
coast. Perhaps he did not think he was witnessing 
a religious ceremony when, in some clear spot in the 
forest, made bright by the reflection of the light from 
flowers* (what a picture of tropical vegetation!), he 
beheld the dusky figures of men advance and recede 
in measured movements. 

Had our mariners gone up the Amazon, for instance, 
which, from its first discoverer, ought rather to have 
had the melodious name of Orellana, they would have 

niiliffi aut horrei illius senioribus, magnis passibus inambulans, saspi- 
usquc idem (propter mapalium longitudinem) repetcns, amorem tantum 
conjugum, ct adversus hostes vindictas cupidum, fortemque, ac tenacem 
animum, concionabundus inculcat.”—W ytfliet, Dcscrvpt. Ptol. Aug- 
menturn, p. 124. 

* “ Sometimes you traverse open spots where a stronger light is re¬ 
flected from the flowery ground, or from the shining leaves of the 
neighboring high trees; sometimes you enter a cool, shady bower. 
Here a thick wreath of paullinea?, sccuridacre, mikanins, passion-flow¬ 
ers, adorned with an incredible number of flowers, climb through the 
crowns of the celtis.” — Si*ix and Maktius, Travels in Brazil, vol. i., 
lib. ii., chap. ii. 
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found the powers of nature deified, and, as might he 
expected in that river-ahounding country, a river-god, 
with a symbol of a fish in his hand.* 

But for such enterprises time would not have been 
spared, and the expedition must pass on to the un¬ 
healthy coast of Essequibo, where they would find noth¬ 
ing but a religion of fear, and a demon worshiped in 
order to appease bim.f 

They are now approaching the term of their voyage, 
but before they reach the island of Trinidad and the 
coast of Paria they notice that strange but brave race 
of Caribs who build their habitations in trees, and amid 
their marshes are indomitable. But no sign of a tem¬ 
ple or of religious rites is here; and it is with a melan¬ 
choly satisfaction that the explorers see the three con¬ 
ical hills in Trinidad, which rejoiced the weary eyes 
of the great admiral when he first beheld land in his 
third voyage, and thus found a mysterious sanction for 

* “ They had idols of their own making, each distinguished by some 
fit symbol, as the God of the River, by a fish in his hand; another 
was supposed to preside over their seeds and harvests; a third to be 
the giver of victory. No ceremonies of adoration were in use; the 
idols lay neglected in a corner till they were wanted for seed-time, or 
fishing, or war. Idolaters are always disposed to add to the number 
of their divinities. A chief who entertained Teixeira on his way was 
greatly impressed with the power of the Portuguese gods, because they 
had preserved the flotilla during so long a voyage, and he besought the 
commander to leave him one who might protect him and his people, 
and succor them in their need. Another Indian, who, avowing his con¬ 
tempt for idols, had set himself up as an object of worship, was invited 
by tbe Portuguese to the knowledge of the true God. He came, at 
their request, to be instructed, but when he found that their god was 
not visible, returned unpersuaded, and continued his claims to adora¬ 
tion, either in insanity or fraud.”— Soutiiey’s History of Brazil, vol. i., 
chap, xviii. 

f “ Dajmoncm tantummodo venerantur, non quod malum esse ig- 
norent, sed ne illis malum duat (induat 1).”— De Laet, Novus Orlns , 
lib. xviii.. cap. 17. 
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the resolve which he had entertained throughout his 
voyage of naming after the Trinity the first land he 
should behold. 

The voyage is now, practically speaking, ended,* 
as there remains only the accustomed route from Trin¬ 
idad to Cadiz to he traversed, and no religion to he 
contemplated by the explorers but their own, in which, 
however, the recent “ heresies” of Martin Luther might 
give some little scope for contemplation. But men 
are not fond of considering what is very familiar to 
them, and we may venture to assume that, in such an 
expedition, the creed of the explorers would have been 
the last thing regarded critically by them, unless as a 
just cause for rejoicing at the contrast between their 
own faith and the barbarous creeds which they had for 
so long a time been observing. 

Once more at home, and pondering what they had 
seen, they are at a loss to decide whether these relig¬ 
ions of the New World proceed from the corruption 
and decadence of one religion that grew up in that 
country ages ago, and once was great in it, or wheth¬ 
er they are the gradual growth of a new religion, seen 
in different stages of advancement, or whether they 

* The “ Santa Flor” would certainly have needed refitting, and 
the mariners rest; else, had they continued their voyage across the 
Gulf of Mexico, and then round the coast of Florida, they would have 
made their survey more perfect, though they would only have discov¬ 
ered a state of things, in respect to religion, exactly parallel to that 
which they had already seen in so many latitudes. Cabesa de Vaca, 
who lived for years among the natives in Florida, and traversed the 
country from Apalache to California, found no sacrifices and no idols, 
and a people ready for a rapid conversion to Christianity. “ Dos mil 
Leguas que anduvimos por Tierra, x por la Mar en las Barcas, x otros 
dicz Mcscs que dcspucs de salidos dc Captivos, sin parar anduvimos 
por la Tierra, no hallamos Sacrificios, ni Idolatria.” — Naufragios de 
Alvar Nunez Cabe§a de Vaca en la Florida , cap. 36. Rarcia, His- 
toriadores, v. i. 
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proceed from the partial oblivion of an old religion 
brought from an old country, what little was remem¬ 
bered being mingled with the growth of a new natural 
religion, varying in each sweep of the coast according 
to the peculiar circumstances of the tribe among which 
it was growing to maturity. 

The whole subject well merits the largest and pro- 
foundest inquiry; and the laws of thought, which cre¬ 
ate and modify natural religion, might perhaps be more 
easily discovered from a consideration of ail that was 
noticed in the discovery of the New World than from 
any other body of evidence which exists on that sub¬ 
ject, gathered from the religions of the rest of the world. 

The curious observer of human nature might here 
see how the shrewd and strong man imposes upon the 
credulity of the simple beings around him till he be¬ 
comes the wizard of his tribe, and a kind of witchcraft 
their religion; how the hero is honored by those he 
has served and succored until they worship him al¬ 
most as a god, and when he dies, give up to him the 
life-blood of those who were dearest to him, and whom 
he would have died to serve; how the king, a descend¬ 
ant probably of this hero, though pevliaps a very un¬ 
worthy one, is honored in the same way as his great 
ancestor, until royal obsequies drink up rivers of hu¬ 
man blood. 

The same observer will notice, not without a sad 
smile on his countenance, how that which was fluent 
and occasional becomes fixed, formal, and established; 
for the savage and the semi-civilized man are essen¬ 
tially conservative; and the cruelty which has once, 
on some great occasion, been committed in. honor of 
the gods, or the heroes, or the wise men, must never 
more be pretermitted for fear of their avenging wrath. 

And this avenging wrath, how natural, from all they 
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saw around them, to imagine its existence! Looking 
at this world, at the terrors and difficulties within a 
man and without him, beholding the fierceness of Na¬ 
ture, for she has a fierce aspect, and not fiercer any 
where than in the New World, what more natural to 
suppose than that there were cruel beings to appease, 
and then what more inevitable than that men should 
offer up to these beings the most beautiful and noblest 
creature in creation, their fellow-man?* 

The gloomy cleft of superstition once entered, how 
hard to retrace the steps! One wise man or one hero 
(alas, how little understood!) is the cause of introduc¬ 
ing a cruel, a barbarous, or a silly rite. How many 
heroes and how many wise men must battle for ages 
to subdue that one small item of superstition! For 
all the dread past is summoned up against them; and 
whatever is dark, fierce, stupid, or intolerant in the 
minds of their fellow-men of the present generation, 
comes forth to fight against the few wise and heroic 
men, if any such there be, who discern the magnitude 
of the superstition. 

In considering the Conquest of the Indies, we see 
that there was urgent need of the presence of some 
greater beings than the natives, who should cancel 
the past for them, and lift these savages out of their 
homicidal ways. Accordingly, the Spaniards—them¬ 
selves not the least stern and fanatical of men—ap¬ 
peared upon the scene. 

* Human sacrifices, though very horrible, arc not by any means the 
most cruel things that arc done under the sun, being full of motive. 
Considering what we know of each other’s sufferings, how the most 
prosperous life is thick with concealed disaster and disappointment, no 
more to be relied upon than the smooth surface of the sea near a rocky 
coast, how any man can needlessly molest another is astonishing; but 
nothing is to be wondered at when the logical faculty is once fairly 
applied to the service of superstition or of resentment. 



CHAPTER VL 


LAS CASAS AS A COLONIST.—OCAMPO’S EXPEDITION. 

E ETURNING to the religion of the inhabitants of 
the coast of Cumana, with whom this history has 
at present most concern, it was no other than it ap¬ 
peared to the voyagers in the “ Santa Flor,” namely, 
a religion of the simplest land, where the priesthood 
is not established, where the civil government does 
not claim in any way the power of a priesthood, and 
where the religion is little better than a course of small 
superstitious observances, conjoined with a belief in 
witchcraft. 

For a characteristic manifestation of the religious 
feeling of these tribes, the way in which they received 
the coming of an eclipse may be taken. They sup¬ 
posed it to be a sign of the anger of the sun and moon 
at their idleness or ingratitude. On the appearance, 
therefore, of the eclipse, a sudden and wondrous ac¬ 
tivity pervaded the Indian villages of that coast. The 
warriors sounded their musical instruments of war, 
and couched their lances to demonstrate then- valor 
and their resolution to defend the gods in the field of 
battle. The husbandmen began to busy themselves 
in digging and cutting wood. The women cast maize 
and reeds into the air, uttering lamentations, and con¬ 
fessing aloud their indolence and their objection to la¬ 
bor. This sudden demonstration of activity was un¬ 
dertaken distinctly in the hope of appeasing the anger 
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which, they said, the moon on these occasions meant 
to show on account of their feeble ways of proceeding, 
and of their inveterate idleness.*' When the eclipse 
was over, they were “ very contented in having ap¬ 
peased their god with these feigned promises and vain 
offerings; and they concluded the unwelcome labor 
of the day by a dance, which ended in a bout of drunk¬ 
enness, being their ordinaiy way of winding up their 
festivals. ”t 

That practice which seems so unaccountable, if it be 
once seriously thought upon, of worshiping some of 
the lower animals, was not unknown on the coast of 
Cumana; and their treatment of toads may be men¬ 
tioned as a curious and ludicrous instance of that kind 
of superstition. They held the toad to be, as they 
said, “the lord of the waters,” and therefore they were 
very compassionate with it, and dreaded by any acci¬ 
dent to kill a toad, though, as has been found the case 
with other idolaters, they were ready, in times of diffi¬ 
culty, to compel a favorable hearing from their pre¬ 
tended' deities; for they were known to keep these 
toads with care under an earthen vessel, and to whip 
them with little switches when there was a scarcity of 
provisions and a want of rain.J Another superstition 
worthy of note was, that when they hunted down any 
game, before killing it, they were wont to open its 

* “ Unos tocan instrumentos belieos, y alistan sus armas cn demo- 
stracion de su valcntia, y prevcncion para defcnderlos cn campal batal- 
la. Otros cchan mano a las herramientas, cortan leiTa, y haccn otros 
exercicios, y faginas ( qy.,facnas ) laboriosas, para aplacar cl enojo, quo 
dicen mucstra la Luna por su floxedad, y dcsidia.”— Antoxio Caum.v, 
Historia Corogrdphica Natural y Er angelica tic la Nit era Antlalucia, 
lib. i., cap. 13. t Caum.v, lib. i., cap. 13. 

t “ Sc ha experimentado tencrlos con cautela debajo de una olla, y 
azotarlos con varillas, quando hay cscascz, y falta dc lluvias.”— Caulin, 
Hist, dc la Nucva Andalucia, lib. i., cap. 13. 
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mouth, and introduce some drops of maize wine, in or¬ 
der that its soul, which they judged to he the same as 
that of men, might give notice to the rest of its species 
of the good entertainment which it had met with, and 
thus lead them to think that, if they came too, they 
would participate in this kindly treatment.* 

I mention these vain and trifling superstitions with 
a view of showing the low state of religious intelli¬ 
gence among the inhabitants of that coast, which cor¬ 
responds with their general simplicity in other matters. 

Having prepared the way for introducing the de¬ 
parture of Las Casas from Spain to his territory on 
the Pearl Coast by narrating the discovery of that 
coast and its occupation by the Spaniards, together 
with some account of its primitive inhabitants, their 
customs and religion, the clerigo himself may reappear 
upon the scene with more hope of his mission being 
understood, and of his project of colonization meeting 
with that sympathy from the reader which it so much 
needed from his contemporaries and fellow-country¬ 
men. Unfortunately, some of the most interesting 
events to read about are those which were thought 
very tiresome and very small affairs at the time when 
they were being transacted. 

Las Casas, having completed his preparations, em¬ 
barked at San Lucar on the 11th of November, 1520. 
He took with him some laborers, “humble and simple 
people, in order that they might respond to the sim- 


* “ Introducon algunos tragos dc ella, para quo su alma (que juzgan 
cs como la de los hombres) de noticia a las demas de su especie el buen 
recibimicnto, que ha tenido, y que los demas que viniesen, participaran 
de aquel agasajo.”—C aulin, Hist, dc la Nueva Andducia , lib. i., c. 13. 

G 2 
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plicity and gentleness of the Indians;” and his friends 
furnished him with many little things as presents for 
the natives. He had a good voyage, and, shaping his 
course for the West India Islands in the first instance, 
he landed at Porto Rico, where, however, he met with 
news that must have been as a whirlwind of destruc¬ 
tion to his hopes. 

To understand thoroughly the transaction with 
which Las Casas was made acquainted on his arrival 
at Porto Rico, it is necessary to refer back to the pro¬ 
ceedings of Pedro de Cordova and the Dominican 
monks under his charge in Hispaniola. It may be 
remembered that Pedro de Cordova, on his visit to 
Spain in 1512, was very kindly received by King Fer¬ 
dinand, who favored the good father’s anxiety to spread 
the Catholic faith in the Tcrra-firma, and with that 
view gave orders that the requisite assistance in the 
way of outfit should be rendered to Pedro de Cordova 
by the authorities at St. Domingo. The reader may 
recollect that he lost no time in dispatching three of 
his brethren to Cumana; that two of them, Francisco 
de Cordova and Juan Garces, had established them¬ 
selves peaceably on that coast, at Piritu in Maracapa- 
na, when some marauding Spaniards landed there, and 
kidnapped a cacique with seventeen of his men; that 
the neighboring Indians, in retaliation, seized upon the 
Dominican monks, threatening to put them to death 
if the kidnapped Indians were not brought back with¬ 
in a certain time; that the judges at St. Domingo con¬ 
demned the kidnapping as illegal, but appropriated 
the Indians as slaves for themselves; that when the 
appointed time had expired, the poor monks were put 
to death by their captors; and that Las Casas had al¬ 
ways made this transaction a subject of the loudest 
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complaint. Orders were in consequence given by the 
authorities that these kidnapped Indians should be re¬ 
turned ; but I do not find that they ever were return¬ 
ed, and probably there was little or no trace to be 
found of them by the time such orders came from 



The Dominicans were not at all daunted by this 
martyrdom of their brethren: we are told that they 
spoke of them as “ fortunateand Pedro de Cordova 
found others of his monks ready and rejoiced to under¬ 
take the same mission on the Terra-firma as that in 
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which liis own relative Francisco de Cordova and Juan 
Garces had miserably perished. There was some¬ 
thing of adventure and of novelty connected with this 
form of martyrdom which must have served to make 
it attractive. Accordingly, in the year 1518, several 
monks, Franciscans as well as Dominicans, went to 
what they called “ the Terra-firma,” but which may 
be more precisely described as the Pearl Coast, and 
founded there two monasteries.* They were joined by 
the monks from Picardy, who are spoken of in other 
parts of this narrative. Certainly these monastic or¬ 
ders were wonderfully adapted for some kinds of spir¬ 
itual labor, as by their means religious men found 
themselves at once in intimate communication with 
other religious men all over the globe. That the New 
World might have its due share of monks as colonists, 
orders were given, either by Cardinal Ximenes or by 
the Flemish ministers, early in Charles the Fifth’s 
reign, that each year six Dominicans should be pro¬ 
vided with the necessary outfit, and have a free pas¬ 
sage from Seville to the Indies. The Jeronimite fa¬ 
thers also, while they governed, had been industrious 
in furthering these missions to the main land; and 
there was some prospect of one part at least of the In¬ 
dies, the Pearl Coast, the earthly Paradise of Colum¬ 
bus, being first colonized by religiosos , instead of by 
fierce soldiers or gainful merchants of men. 

* “ Salieron, pues, de la Isla Espailola algunos Padres Dommicos, y 
con cllos otros Franciscos, con algunos lieligiosos de los que avian 
venido de Picardxa, todos los qualcs fueron llevados a la Costa de Ti- 
erra-firme, adonde cada Religion liizo su assiento, y su monasterio, y 
con santa, y exemplar vida, atendian a predicar, y a ensenar los Indios, 
teniendo los Padres Geronimos, mientras on la Espaiiola estuvicron, 
mucho cuydado cn que fuessen proveydos de quanto avian menestcr.” 
—Herrera, dec. ii., lib. iii., cap. 7. 
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The two orders founded their monasteries at some 
distance from each other. The name of the Domini¬ 
can monastery was Santa Fe de Chiiibichi. It was 
built without any harassment of the neighboring In¬ 
dians, hut by the labor of the monks and of their lay 
brothers. The Indians received the fathers kindly; 
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and these, when they had sent away the sailors, re¬ 
mained alone among the natives. The good fathers 
seem to have been quite successful in attracting to 
themselves the kind regards of the Indians; and there 
they lived fearlessly enough among these so-called sav- 
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ages, affording by their innocent lives some insight to 
the Indians of what the Christian religion might be. 
The general state of the country was so peaceable 
that a single Spaniard might safely go into the inte¬ 
rior of the country for three or four leagues with mer¬ 
chandise.* 

The chief enemies of the monks seem to have been 
certain venomous insects, which molested them un¬ 
ceasingly; for in those parts they had no less than 
three or four kinds of musquitoes to encounter, “ very 
importunate,” which teased them by day, and others 
in greater numbers which tormented them by night. 
Las Casas had been mindful, it is said, of this con¬ 
vent, and had brought with him an order for its in¬ 
crease. Any such establishment would naturally be 
of the highest importance in promoting his plans; and 
he had always been on the most friendly terms with 
the Dominicans, being of the same opinion with them 
about the freedom of the Indians {eadem sentiens de 
rejtublica ), which community of opinion, especially in 
matters of much controversy, is a surer bond even than 
community of interest. No one, therefore, would have 
been more delighted than Las Casas to hear that the 
monastery of Santa Fe had only to contend with ven¬ 
omous insects, the natural product of that soil and 
that sun. 

Unfortunately, however, in the neighboring island 

* “ 'Ibasc un solo Espanol cargado dc resgates tres y quatro leguas 
la tierra adentro, y se volvia solo cargado dc lo quo habia resgatado, y 
los mismos que csto liicieron me lo afirmaron.”— Las Casas, Hist, dc 
las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 155. 

This is confirmed by Oviedo, the opponent of Las Casas : “ Estuvo 
la provin?ia y tierra quo hay desde Paria liasta Unari (que seran client 
leguas dc costa cn la Ticrra-Firmc), tan pa^ifica, quo un chripstiano 6 
tlos la andaban toda, y tractaban con los indios muy seguramente.”— 
Hist. Gen. y Nat., lib. xix., cap. 3. 
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of CuTbagua there dwelt “ a sinner” {un pecador de 
hombre) of the name of Alonso de Ojeda—not the 
companion of Columbus, who so boldly and craftily 
“Seized on Caonabo, but another of like nature to him 
—who employed himself in the occupation of pearl¬ 
fishing. This young man, of whom Las Casas justly 
says that, if he had not been bom, the world would 
have lost nothing,* found that he wanted more slaves 
for his fishery than he possessed. What means so 
easy as going to the neighboring coast, ascertaining, 
or rather declaring, that the inhabitants were canni¬ 
bals, and. then seizing them for slaves! Accordingly, 
he leagued himself with others like him, and they came 
over in a caravel to the coast of Chiribichi. The first 
thing they did was to pay a visit to the Dominican 
monastery. There happened at the time to be only 
two of the brethren at the convent, the others having 
gone to Cubagua to preach and to receive confessions. 
The Dominicans were delighted to see any of their 
fellow-countrymen, and welcomed Ojeda most cordial¬ 
ly. After dinner he expressed a wish to see the neigh¬ 
boring chief, who was accordingly sent for. His name 
was Maraguay (la penultima silaba lengua ), a man 
of much ability and some haughtiness, who already 
was not altogether satisfied with the ways of the Span¬ 
iards, but dissembled what he felt, in order that he 
might retain the monks as sureties for their country¬ 
men.! After the usual greetings, Ojeda asked one of 
the Dominicans for a sheet of paper and some writing 

* “Unmancebo que aunque no oviera nascido,no perdiera elmundo 
nada.”— Las Casas, Hist. Apologctica, MS., cap. 246. 

t “No del todo estaba satisfccho de las costumbres de Ios Espan- 
olcs, sino que pasaba y disimulaba con las cosas por tener en la tierra 
los Frailes como por liadores dc los Christianos.”— Las Casas, Hist, 
de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 155. 
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materials, which the Dominican gave him. Ojeda 
then began to question Maraguay as to whether there 
were any cannibals in those parts. The Indian chief 
answered angrily, “No, no,” and in disgust shortly 
afterward took his leave. 

Ojeda and his men then quitted the monastery, and 
went four leagues lower down to Maracapana, a pu¬ 
eblo belonging to a chief called Gil Go^alez, who re¬ 
ceived them with the utmost kindness. This cacique 
had been in Hispaniola, where he had been well treated 
by Gil Go^alez, an official person there, whose name 
he had taken, probably from the custom, known among 
the Indians, of friends interchanging names as a sign 
of special amity. Ojeda, having found the question 
about cannibals not answered to his liking by Mara¬ 
guay, did not ask it of Go^alez, but accounted for his 
presence there by another pretext. He wanted, he 
said, to buy maize of a tribe a little farther onward in 
the hilly country. The next morning he went to this 
tribe and bought maize, but found, as he said, that he 
required fifty, men to help him in carrying it to his 
vessels. These were readily granted to him, and, their 
hire being agreed upon, they loaded themselves with 
the maize, and after bringing it to the shore, being 
fatigued with the journey, they laid down to take a 
siesta, and awoke to find themselves attacked by the 
Spaniards, who succeeded, after much slaughter, in 
capturing a good many of the Indians and carrying 
them off to the vessels. Whether any of the men 
captured or slaughtered were vassals of Gil Gongalez, 
does not appear; but, at any rate, this chief resolved 
to avenge them, and, watching for a disembarkation 
of Ojeda at another place, the cacique attacked him, 
slew him and those that were with him, and, pursuing 
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the caravel in boats, made an effort to capture that 
too, but failed in his attempt. 

As might be expected, the Indians in Maraguay’s 
country had great suspicions now of the two inmates 
of the Dominican monastery, especially after having 
seen that piece of paper given by one of the brethren 
to Ojeda. Ojeda’s intention in asking for it had been 
to have the answers of the chief taken down by a no¬ 
tary who was present, which answers were of course 
to convict the Indians of cannibalism. The monks 
were entirely innocent of any knowledge of Ojeda’s 
scheme, but now came in for all the odium attached 
to it. 

A Sunday or two after these transactions had occur¬ 
red, as the brethren were celebrating mass, a ring at 
the monastery bell was heard. One of the brethren 
went to open the door, and was immediately struck 
down by a fatal blow; and then the Indians, entering 
and going behind the other monk, who was uncon¬ 
scious of the death of his companion, cleaved him down 
too. Justly, as Las Casas claims for them, may these 
men be put in the list of martyrs. 

The rising of the Indians was not confined to the 
spot where the injury had been perpetrated, but the 
revolt fled like a flame along the whole of the Pearl 
Coast, from Maracapana to Cariaco. The Franciscan 
monks at Cumana fell into the same odium which had 
come upon the Dominican community at Chiribichi. 
The Indians hastened to attack the monastery. Two 
of the brethren were fortunate enough to escape in a 
boat to Araya, and from thence to Cubagua; but one 
unfortunate Franciscan, Father Dionysius, fell into 
the hands of the insurgents. The Indians debated 
much as to what they should do with their prisoner, 
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but at last resolved to put him to death, which they 
did, the poor monk imploring the forgiveness of Heaven 
for his persecutors, and saying, with truth, “ that they 
knew not what they were doing.” The fury of the 
Indians, once excited, was such that they did not 
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spare even the live creatures that were found in the 
monastery down to the cats. Then they pulled down 
the building, trampled upon the garden, broke the 
bell, tore the crucifix into bits, and threw them out 
upon the highways—an unconscious act of sacrilege, 
which made the pious Spaniards of Cubagua trem- 
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Tble.* These Cubaguans had other causes for trem¬ 
bling. Their pearl-fishing had brought great gain; 
they were prosperous; they were rich; many of them 
were merchants.! They heard that the infuriated In¬ 
dians, who had already killed eighty Spaniards, were 
taking to their boats, and intending to attack Cubagua. 
The alcalde, Antonio Flores, is accused of being a man 
of no courage. There were three hundred Spaniards 
on the island, and such a number might have defied 
thousands of Indians. There is one fact, however, 
which the various writers who have commented upon 
the alcalde’s conduct seem to have forgotten, and that 
is, that there was not a drop of water to be had in any 
part of that island.^ Whether moved by a knowledge 
of this fact, or by a conviction that his Spaniards were 
not in sufficient force to resist the numbers that would 
be brought against them, Antonio Flores put his little 
colony on board some vessels which were fortunately 
at Cubagua, and steered straight for St. Domingo, 
where he arrived to be subjected to much obloquy and 
blame. These deplorable events took place at the end 
of the year 1519. 

The Spaniards, in deserting Cubagua, could take 
but little of their riches with them; and when the In- 

* “ Asolaron la Casa, talaron la Huerta, quebraron la Campana, des- 
pedavaron un Crucifijo, i pusieronlo por los Caminos: cosa que hi?o 
temblar a los Espanoles de Cubagua.”— Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, 
cap. 76. Barcia, Historiadores, tom. ii. 
t “ Y maldecian liombres y mujeres 

Labajeza de aquellos mercaderes.” 

—Juan de Castellanos, Varoncs Hustres de Indias, elegia 13, canto 1. 
t “ La cual aunque es esteril y pequeua, 

Sin recurso de rio ni de fuente, 

Sin arbol y sin rama para lena 
Sino cardos y espinas solamente—” 

—Castellanos, Varoncs Ilustres de Indias, eleg. 13, canto 1. 
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dians poured like a furious wave over the island, they 
found a great spoil of wine, silks, cloths, and all the 
goods and merchandise which these wealthy pearl- 
fishers had gathered round them. Not a Spaniard 
was left upon Cubagua, or within the wide extent of 
the Pearl Coast. It was as free from the men of the 
Old World as when Columbus first caught sight of it 
twenty-one years before. But how different must be 
the feelings with which the Spaniards and the Indians 
would meet again, after all that had occurred within 
these eventful twenty-one years, from the mild com¬ 
placency and innocent satisfaction which on both sides 
had characterized their first meeting. If it be of any 
use to repeat the remark, it may certainly here be no¬ 
ticed what great mischief, in critical circumstances, 
any one bad man can do. 

The above story, as told by the earliest Spanish 
historians, is a model of what may be done in the way 
of prejudice and injustice by judicious or careless 
omission. The rising of the Indians is attributed to 
“ their own malice,”* or at most to their objection to 
being made to work at the pearl-fisheries, whereas it 
was the immediate and natural result of the outrage 
committed upon them by Ojeda. 

When these events at Cubagua and on the Pearl 
Coast came to the knowledge of the audiencia at St. 
Domingo, they resolved to send an expedition to Chir- 
ibiclii and its vicinity to avenge the murder of the 
monks and the devastation of Cubagua, and, as a mat- 

* “ Vcnijidos dc su propria mali^a.”—0rtF.no, 1list. Gen. y Nat., 
lib. xix., cap. 3. See also Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 70; Bak- 
cia, Hisloriadores , tom. ii. 
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ter of course, to enslave Indians. This expedition 
was now on its way, and was expected at Porto Rico 
when Las Casas arrived there, and this is the news 
with which he was greeted. We may imagine the 
dismay that such tidings, appreciated hy him in all 
their consequences, would cause in his mind. For¬ 
tunately for himself, he was one of those men who find 
some relief for their misfortunes in their indignation. 
Moreover, he probably entertained a hope that he would 
yet be able to prevent the mischief which he foresaw; 
and, accordingly, when the vessels arrived at Porto 
Rico, he showed his powers to Ocampo, whom the au- 
diencia had intrusted with the command, and endeavor¬ 
ed to detain the expedition. But Ocampo, with all 
due expressions of civility to Las Casas, said that he 
must execute his orders, and that the audiencia would 
bear him harmless. The expedition accordingly sailed 
on; and Las Casas, after distributing his laborers by 
threes and fours among the inhabitants of Porto Rico, 
hastened to St. Domingo. 

His appearance there was very unwelcome. Indeed, 
from the exertions he had already made at the court 
of Spain and elsewhere in favor of the Indians, he was 
odious to all the Spanish colonists.* He endeavored 
to carry things with a high hand, but met with the 
usual liinderances and vexations that he had endured 
both at home and abroad from his countrymen in of¬ 
fice. They did not dare, however, to oppose him open¬ 
ly, clothed as he was with the king’s authority, and 
having the reputation of being in favor with the all- 


* “ El quo muchos no quisicron ver porque ya era por todas estas 
ticrras odioso por saber que pretendia libcrtar los Jndios y librallos do 
las manos dc sus metadorcs.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., 
lib. iii., cap. 156. 
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powerful Flemish ministers. He demanded that a 
proclamation should he made of the royal order which 
he was the hearer of, namely, that no one should dare 
to injure or affront any of the natives of those prov¬ 
inces which were within the limits granted to the Cler- 
igo Las Casas. If they did do so, it would he at the 
peril of the confiscation of all their goods, and even of 
their lives. This was proclaimed in the usual man¬ 
ner, with sound of trumpet, in the principal streets, 
the admiral and all the chief authorities being present. 

He then demanded that, with the least possible de¬ 
lay, they should recall their fleet, discontinue the war, 
and cause their troops to quit the territory which had 
been given in charge to him. Again they did not dare 
to refuse openly, hut made answer that they were about 
to take the matter into consideration; and many days 
they spent in discourse about it without their coming 
to any conclusion. 

Meanwhile, a counter attack was very skillfully 
made by the clerigo’s enemies, which term probably 
included the whole population of the colony, with the 
exception of a few private friends, and of the Domin¬ 
ican monks or any other persons in religious orders. 
There was a certain Biscayan shipwright who had two 
vessels of his own that were constantly engaged in the 
Cubaguan slave-trade, for so it may be called. This 
man no sooner saw Las Casas, and knew the business 
upon which he had come, than, as the clerigo expresses 
it, he would sooner have seen the Evil One. Scan¬ 
ning the ship of Las Casas with all the critical dislike 
of an enemy, the Biscayan pronounced that it was not 
sea-worthy, and that it could not be made sea-wortliy. 
Here was a subject for inquiry which the authorities 
were willing should be investigated without delay. 
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The king’s subjects must not be permitted to go in 
vessels that were not sea-worthy. An examination 
was made, the hostile shipwright being, according to the 
clerigo’s recollection, one of the persons appointed to 
examine. The body thus constituted condemned the 
vessel, pronouncing it neither fit for navigation, nor 
capable of being made fit. “All this,” as Las Casas 
declares, “ wa s done to hinder the business of the cler- 
igo, as being odious to all; for all, both judges and 
official men, had a share in the business of man-steal¬ 
ing.” By the condemnation of his vessel, Las Casas 
lost what was worth to him 500 pesos of gold, and, 
what were far more valuable at the present juncture, 
time, reputation, and the means of transit. 

Meanwhile, Ocampo had reached the port of Mara- 
capana, in the territory of Gil Gonzalez, where the 
Spaniard took a very crafty method* of securing the 
chief men of that district. On approaching the coast, 
Ocampo kept all his men, but a few of the sailors, un¬ 
der hatches. The Indians, on hailing the vessels, in-1 
quired whence they came, to which the Spamrrds an-! 
swered “ Castilla.” The Indians shouted out “Hayti, 
“Hayti?” The Spaniards again replied “Castilla, 
Castilla,” and made signs that they had wine and 
other things from Spain to barter. The Indians, think¬ 
ing that they had to deal with Spaniards who did not 
know of what had happened on that coast, no longer 
hesitated to enter the vessels and exchange goods. The 
cacique himself, more wary than his followers, remain¬ 
ed in a boat near to the vessel. But one of the sail¬ 
ors, who was an excellent swimmer, let himself down 
by a rope, sprung into the cacique’s canoe, plunged 
with him into the water, and, stabbing him in several 

* “ Muy gentil manera,” Ovieho calls it. 
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places with a dagger, succeeded, with the help of some 
other sailors, in carrying him to the vessel. At the 
same time, a signal having heen given on hoard, the 
concealed Spaniards rushed on deck, and the Indians 
in the vessel were captured. Oil Goi^alez and the 
principal chiefs were hung from the yard-arm as an 
example of terror to the Indians standing on the shore. 
Among these, it is said, was the Cacique of Cumana. 
Now Ocampo had on hoard the wife, or one of the 
wives, of this caciqne, named Donna Maria, who had 
heen carried hy Flores from Cuhagua to Hispaniola. 
The Spanish commander gave her liberty and set her 
on shore, and through her means peace was ultimately 
restored between the Spaniards and the Indians of 
that coast, hut not until Ocampo had thoroughly chas¬ 
tised the latter, and captured many slaves; carry¬ 
ing his incursions, I observe, into that mountainous 
country, the abode of the Tagares,* where Ojeda had 
bought his maize and had committed the crime which 
caused the general rising of the inhabitants of the Pearl 
Coast. 

Las Casas soon learned by the surest means what 
wag going on in his province of Cumana, for, while he 
was endeavoring to adjust matters with the authorities 
of Hispaniola, Indian slaves were brought to St. Do¬ 
mingo, the first-fruits of Ocampo’s campaigning. At 
this the clerigo was excessively indignant: to use his 
own expressive words, “he went raging, and with 
terrible sternness bore witness against this thing be¬ 
fore the dildiencia” f pouring out all manner of threats 

* “ Fasso a la provin^a de Cumana. e a los Tagares, e hizo entradas 
en la tierra, e prendid nrachos indios en diversas ve$cs, e justi^io a los 
que le pares^id dcllos, y otros rnato, quando se defendian poT no scr 
prases.”— 0vin no, Hist. Gen. y Nat., lib. xix., cap. 4. 

t « Viendolos venir el Padre Clerigo, rabiaba, y con terrible rigor lo 
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against them. They thought it better to come to terms 
with him, and for this purpose they devised a plan 
which would not only remedy the past, but from which 
they might hope for some profit in the future. This 
was to offer to become partners with Las Casas in 
working out his grant from the king. They sent for 
him and made their proposition. He listened favor¬ 
ably to their terms; and it was finally agreed that Las 
Casas should go to the territories assigned to him, and 
that the expedition which had been sent out under 
Ocampo should now be placed under the clerigo’s com¬ 
mand. Accordingly, two vessels were fitted out for 
him, and well provisioned. Ocampo’s expedition con¬ 
sisted of three hundred men; out of them Las Casas 
was to choose a hundred and twenty, who were to be 
paid wages; the rest were to be sent back. 

This agreement between the authorities of St. Do¬ 
mingo and Las Casas took the form of a commercial 
speculation. There was to be a company, and the 
venture was to be divided into twenty-four shares. 
The king was to have six shares in the concern, the 
clerigo and his knights six shares, the admiral three 
shares, the auditors, the treasurer, the contador, and 
other official people each a share. The means of profit 
were to be found in pearl-fishing, exchanging trifling 
commodities for gold, and making slaves, which last 
was a great object for the following reason. Many of 
the principal persons in St. Domingo had bands of 
slaves employed under majordomos in the pearl-fish¬ 
ery at Cubagua, and human life was swiftly exhaust¬ 
ed in procuring these diseased productions, then so 
highly valued—the water-mines, if we may call them 

detestava delante cl Audiencia.”>— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., 
lib. iii., cap. 156. 

VOL. II.—H 
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so, being quite as injurious to tlie delicate Indian as 
the land ones. A constant supply of slaves on the 
spot where their services were most valuable was 
milch to he desired. 

This last mentioned means of profit was to he pro¬ 
vided for in the following manner. Las Casas was to 
ascertain what Indians in those parts were cannibals, 
or would not be in amity and converse with the Span¬ 
iards, or would not receive the faith and tlie preachers 
of it. Upon his pronouncing against the natives of 
any province Upon either of the above points, these 
people were to be attacked by the hundred and twen¬ 
ty men under Ocampo, and were to be made slaves. 
Any body who hoped that Las Casas would so pro¬ 
nounce must, as he intimates, have been somewhat 
mistaken in their man.*' 

The whole of this business must have been exceed¬ 
ingly distasteful to Las Casas; but he saw no other 
way of accomplishing any part of his object, and pru¬ 
dently availed himself of this. 

Near at hand, there lay on his death-bed the man 
who, of all others, would have sympathized most with 
Las Casas in his efforts to civilize and convert the 
poor Indians of the Terra-firma. This was Pedro de 
Cordova, who, at the early age of thirty-eight, was now 
dying of consumption in the monastery of St. Domin¬ 
go, worn out by the ascetic life he had led. We do 

* “ Y era tanta su ceguedad, que no advirticron quo habiendo anda- 
do cinco o seis a nos cl Clerigo (corao todos sabian) trabajando y muri- 
endo, yendo y viniendo a Castilla a Castilla (sic in MS.), porquo no 
hiciesen esclavos, y los que tenian hcchos los libertasen, aunque fuesen 
de los Caribcs o que comian came humana, oyendolc afirmar que ha- 
cellos aquellos esclavos era lirania, que asi enganasen a si mismos, que 
pensasen que el Clerigo habia de ser causa do aquellas guerras.”— Las 
Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 156. 
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not learn whether Las Casas was able to consult “ that 
servant of Cfod,” as he always calls him, about the ex¬ 
pedition; hut, if lie bad done so, the dying father could 
but have given one reply, as any thing mUst have seem¬ 
ed advisable which promised to hinder the outrages 
which the men in Ocampo’s expedition were inflicting 
Upon the natives of the Terra-flrma. 

J?edro de Cordova departed this life in May, 1521. 
We know, however, that he left one worthy to sliceeed 
him in his office, for it is mentioned that Antonio 
Montesino, already well known to the readers of this 
history, preached the funeral sermon on his late prel¬ 
ate, taking for the text, “Dehold, how good and pleas¬ 
ant it is for brethren to dwell together in Unity.” This 
resolute and noble monk, the especial friend of the In¬ 
dians, no doubt felt as his late prelate would have done 
about the project of Las Casas. Another motive, too, 
which would have insured the Concurrence of Dedro de 
Cordova, Antonio Montesino, or any of the Dominican 
fraternity in Hispaniola, with the plans of LaS CasaS 
was, that in him they were certain of a protector to 
any monastery they might found again at Chiribichi, 
to replace the one which had been swept away in the 
late outbreak of the Indians. 

Meanwhile the provisions were put on board the 
vessels intrusted to Las Casas by the audiencia of 
San Domingo. These provisions consisted of wine, 
oil, vinegar, and a great quantity of cheese from the 
Canary Islands. He had orders to go to the island 
of Mona, and take on board eleven hundred loaves of 
cassava bread from the king’s stores in that island. 
He was also provided with sea-stores of all kinds, and 
articles of merchandise; and, every thing being now 
ready, in July of that year he sot sail from San Do¬ 
mingo. 
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Having recived Iris cargo of “bread at the island of 
Mona, he proceeded to Porto Rico for the laborers lie 
had left there. Put, as might “be expected, not a sin¬ 
gle man of them was to he foUnd; and the clerigo had 
not even the comfort of finding that his humble and 
simple followers had been employed in the cultivation 
of the earth, or in any good work, hut he learned that 
they had enlisted with certain freebooters, whose oc¬ 
cupation it waS to attack and pillage the Indians. It 
requires a large experience of mankind before it is as¬ 
certained that gentle, simple, and ignorant people are 
not the best persons for keeping their words. It re¬ 
quires some training of the intellect, Or discipline of 
some kind, to make men faithful and true. Had LaS 
Casas been enabled to bring out with him from Spain 
real knights, men worthy of wearing golden spitrs, they 
might have been true to themselves and to him. Now 
he was left to prosecute his enterprise without any 
body of followers especially attached to him. 

Nothing waS to be done, however, but to proceed in 
hia voyage to the Terra-firma. "When lie arrived there, 
he found, aS might have been foreseen, that Ocampo’s 
men were pillaging and making slaves. They were in 
great want of provisions, as the Indians fled before 
them; and, without the assistance of the natives, the 
Spaniards were never able to purvey adequately for 
themselves.* Ocampo was busy founding a town 
about half a league above the River Cumana, which he 
called Nueva Toledo; but, even if it had been named 
New Seville, as Las Casas humorously remarks, the 
men would not have taken to it any the more. On 
the arrival of the clerigo, they all resolved to avail 

* “ Sin ellos nunca log Espaiioleg por todas las Indias se vieron har- 
tos.”_ Las Casas, Ilist. de las Indicts, MS., lib., iii., cap. 157. 
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themselves of the license to rettlrn which had been 
granted beforehand for some of them, and to go home, 
having no fancy to continue with the clerigo, being 
weary of the country, and looting Upon him as a had 
captain for marauding expeditions. So fearful were 
they of being detained, that they would never come on 
shore all at once, but took care to leave twenty men, 
whom they could depend Upon, in the ships. 

burnishing them with provisions for the voyage, 
lias Casas allowed them to go, but remained himself 
with a few servants and hired laborers. The polite 
and witty Ocampo, aS might be expected from the feel¬ 
ings that one gentleman would have for another, show¬ 
ed regret at leaving the clerigo in this deserted state, 
but was obliged, nevertheless, to take his departure. 
And now Las Casas, with his great projects, his im¬ 
mense territory, his scanty resources, was indeed alone. 
Never, perhaps, was there a position which the philan¬ 
thropic part of mankind would have regarded with 
more profound concern and more solicitous apprehen¬ 
sion. 



CHAPTER Vll. 


LAS CASAS ALONE IN THE LAND.-RECEIVED IN THE FRAN¬ 
CISCAN MONASTERY.-FATE OF HIS COLONY. 

T HE Dominican community, to 'whom, of course, 
Las Casas would first have turned, had, as it ap¬ 
pears, Tbeen entirely swept away. The Franciscans, 
however, had returned, and they were the sole nucleus 
of Christianity and of civilization in that immense ex¬ 
panse of country, a seventh part of the whole world. 
People are often seeking for romance in all kinds of 
fiction; hut how really romantic such a situation as 
this was! The light from that monastery, the sound 
of its hell amid the wilderness of idolatry, what signs 
of hope they were—which angels might have watched 
with unspeakable joy, and yet with apprehension! It 
must have been no little comfort to Las Casas at this 
juncture to find that the Franciscans had already re¬ 
paired the ruin which had fallen upon them, together 
with the rest of the Spaniards in that part of the coun¬ 
try. These monks must have re-established them¬ 
selves Under Ocampo’s protection; and it does not 
seem as if their monastery could have suffered any 
thing like the devastation which had come upon the 
unfortunate and equally innocent Dominicans. 

When the Franciscans heard of the clerigo’s arrival, 
they came out to meet him with great joy, chanting a 
Te Deum. Their little monastery was on the river 
side,* “ a cross-bow shot” from the sea-shore. It was 

* The River Cumana, now called the Manznnarcs. t 
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constructed of wood and thatched with straw, and it 
had a pleasant garden, with orange-trees, vines, and 
melons in it. Las Casas Ibuilt a large store-house ad¬ 
joining the monasteiy, and there he stowed away his 
goods. The first thing he did was to convey his mes¬ 
sage of peace to the Indians, which he accomplished 
Tby means of Donna Maria (before mentioned as the 
wife of the Cacique of Cumana), who knew something 
of the Spanish language. Through this woman Las 
Casas informed the Indians that he had been sent by 
the new King of Spain, and that henceforth they were 
to experience nothing but kind treatment and good 
works from the Christians, as an earnest of which he 
sent them some of the presents which he had brought 
from Castile, to gain their friendship. 

The founding of a colony is always one of the most 
interesting things in the world, and it is surprising 
that rich and powerful men in our own times do not 
more frequently give themselves to such splendid un¬ 
dertakings. But in this particular case the interest is 
doubled, from the feeling that the leader is no mere 
adventurer and has no private ambition, but is trying 
a great experiment for the good of the world. More¬ 
over, one is always curious to see a man in a position 
which he has long sought for, where he has in some 
measure to fulfill the day-dreams of his life. The first 
proceedings of Las Casas seem to have been judicious; 
and, altogether, though this settlement at Cumana was 
but a little one, a mere fragment of the great under¬ 
taking which Las Casas had originally designed, still 
much might have been hoped from it if there had been 
no Spaniards near to hinder the good work. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, there was the island of Cubagua at 
a short distance from the coast; and as there was no 
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fresh water there, the Spaniards engaged in pearl-fish¬ 
ing near that island had a motive for coming frequent¬ 
ly to the River Cumana in the main land, which was 
hut seven leagues off. 



Las Casas, thinking to have some curb upon these 
Spaniards, engaged with a master-mason, at the rate 
of ten ducats a month, to build a fort at the moiith of 
the river; but the Spaniards of the island, the “ apos¬ 
tles of Cubagua,” as Las Casas sarcastically calls 
them, soon perceived the drift of the clerigo’s building, 
and the builder was bribed, or persuaded by them to 
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desist from the work. The visits, therefore, of the 
Spaniards to the main land were as uncontrolled as 
ever. The Indians had no love for these visitors, hut 
then they brought wine with them, and this won over 
even those Indians who had most distaste to the Span¬ 
iards. And, just as a child can not handle with any 
safety the arms of a grown-up man, so there is always 
danger for a people when, without fit preparation, it 
comes to use the products of an older state, whether 
it be strong wine or a well-compacted political consti¬ 
tution. To obtain this all-seducing wine, which, or 
the like of which has ever proved the subtlest and 
most destructive weapon against aborigines, clearing 
them off as fire consumes the dry herbage of the prai¬ 
rie, the Indians brought gold and slaves to the Span¬ 
iards, the slaves being youths and simple persons. 

Of the light way in which such simple persons were 
made slaves among the Mexicans, and probably among 
these Indians too, we have a curious instance in the 
letter of Rodrigo de Albomoz to the emperor in 1525.* 
He says that “for very little things, and almost in 
jest, they become slaves to one another,” and, as an 
instance, he mentions that when he was once officially 
examining some slaves, he asked one of them the ori¬ 
gin of his slavery—whether he was the son of slave 
parents, for instance; and the Indian replied “Ho, 
but that one day, when they were in the midst of their 

* “ Dijo que no, sino quo un dia quo ellos estavan en sus areitos, 
quo es su fiesta, tania uno un ataval que ellos usan en sus fiestas, como 
los de Espana, £ que le tomo gana de taner en el, £ que el dueno no so 
lo quiso dexar taner si no se lo pagaba, £ como el no tenia que le dar, 
dixo seria su esclavo, £ el otro le dejo taner aquel dia, £ de all£ adelante 
quedo por su esclavo £ despues le havia vendido tres o quatro veces.”— 
Al Emperador Carlos 5°. Rodrigo de Albornoz, en Temistitan a 
15 de diciembre de 1525. Coleccion de Munoz, MS., tom. lxxvii. 
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areitos , which is their festival, a man was heating an 
ataml , which they use in their feasts, like those of the 
Spaniards, and that he wished very much to play upon 
it, and that the owner would not let him without be¬ 
ing paid for it; as he had nothing to give, he said 
that he would be his slave, and the other let him play 
the instrument for that one day, and thenceforward 
he was the other’s slave.” And Albomoz tells the 
monarch that the existence of such light modes of 
creating slavery is a thing to be considered “ for the 
sake of your majesty’s conscience as well as of your 
majesty’s service.” 

But to return to the Cubaguans. There is no doubt 
that their frequent communication with the Indians 
of Cumana was likely to be fatal to the plans of the 
clerigo; and so he felt it to be. Their conduct was a 
practical denial of his message from the king. He 
went to Cubagua, and made most forcible appeals (re- 
querimientos terribles) to the alcalde there, but all to 
no effect. The chief monk of the Franciscans, Padre 
Joan de Garceto, saw the matter in the same light as 
Las Casas, and urged him to go to St. Domingo and 
to appeal to the audienda , in order to provide some 
remedy for the evils arising from the visits of the Cu¬ 
baguans. Two vessels were lading with salt, and the 
clerigo, he said, could go in one of them, which would 
be ready to sail in a month. Las Casas did not see 
the need for his going, but the Franciscan father was 
very urgent about it. Every day they had mass and 
prayers for inspiration in this matter, and discoursed 
upon it after prayers. Father Garceto, with true 
Flemish perseverance, never swerved from his opin¬ 
ion, or from the same expression of it, winding up the 
discourse by saying, “ It does not appear to me, sir, 
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but that you. have to go and seek a remedy for these 
evils* in the cessation of which so much is at stake.”* 

Bat Las Casas was naturally very unwilling to 
leave his territory without the protection, slight as it 
might he, of his presence; and, besides, though this 
was a smaller matter, he had been intrusted with no 
small amount of merchandise. He accordingly pre¬ 
pared two sets of papers, one being a memorandum 
naming Francisco de Soto captain in the clerigo’s ab¬ 
sence, and giving him the necessary instructions, and 
the other being a dispatch, in which an appeal was 
made to the audienda of St. Domingo for protection 
from the visits of the Spaniards at Cubagua. This 
course left it open to Las Casas to change his mind at 
the final moment of the departure of the ships. At 
last the day came when it must be decided whether 
Las Casas was to go or not. Mass was said as usual, 
and the friends afterward took counsel together as they 
were accustomed, when Father Garceto pronounced 
his unvarying opinion, “ Sir, you have to go, and by 
no means to remain.” 

Overcome by this perseverance on the part of the 
Franciscan, which the clerigo thought might be an ex¬ 
pression of the will of God, he yielded, but was not 
convinced. “ God knows,” he exclaimed, “ how much 
I do this against my will, but I am willing to do it, 
since it seems good to your reverence; and if it be an 
error, I would rather err upon the opinion, of another 
man than succeed by taking my own. "Wherefore I 
hope in God that, since I do not do this thing for any 
other intent than to perform my duly in that which I 

* “ No me paiece, Senor, sino qne vos habeis de ir a buscar el re- 
medio de estos males en cuya cessacion tanto va.”— Las Casas, Hist, 
de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 157. 
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have undertaken for His service, He will convert even 
error into advantage.” Hereupon we may remark that 
a man seldom makes so signal a blunder as when he 
acts exceptionally, and contradicts the usual tenor of 
his life and character. Las Casas was not wont to 
defer much to other men’s opinions, and why he should 
have given way to this good Franciscan, who knew 
much less of the world than the clerigo did, is scarce¬ 
ly explicable except upon the ground that the Fran¬ 
ciscan’s arguments were so weak, and his opinion so 
strong, as to give an appearance of mysterious signifi¬ 
cance to it, before which a pious man like Las Casas 
would be more likely to bow than to a well-connected 
train of reasoning. However, the decision was now 
arrived at, and he set sail in the salt-carrying vessel 
bound for St. Domingo, having parted from the Fran¬ 
ciscan monks with great grief on their part, and he not 
being a man, as he well says, alluding to his affection¬ 
ate disposition, to feel less grief on his part.* 

Las Casas was not fortunate, perhaps not wise, in 
his choice of agents. Francisco de Soto was a good 
and prudent man, but poor; and the clerigo assigns 
to this poverty all the evils which De Soto was the 
cause of. The first thing after the departure of Las 
Casas that Francisco de Soto did, notwithstanding the 
express written orders (a copy of which orders De 
Soto had signed) of hi3- master to the contrary, was 
to send away the only two boats the little colony had, 
to traffic for pearls, gold, and even for slaves, as some 
believe. Now the clerigo, aware to some extent of 
the temper of the Indians, had given orders to De Soto 
not on any account to send away these boats, so that, 

* “ Asi se partio con harto dolor de los Frailes, no siendo el qnc el 
llevaba menos.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Tndias, MS., lib. lit., cap. 157. 
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if he should perceive symptoms of hostility in the In¬ 
dians, he might he able to embark the men and goods 
in these boats, or the men at least, if there were not 
time to embark the goods, and thus to save the little 
colony. One of these boats was fitted with sails; the 
other was a Moorish rowing-boat with many oars, 
which the Indians in their language called “the cen¬ 
tipede,” and of which they were much afraid. 

The Indians had not had time to appreciate the 
motives or the purposes of Las Casas. Nothing but 
evil had hitherto come to them from converse with the 
Spaniards. The pearl-fishers of Cubagua had not 
ceased to molest the natives of Cumana; and now, 
whether moved by former, yet recent injuries, or by 
new insults received after the clerigo’s departure, or 
whether, as he also conjectures, they were by the de¬ 
crees of Providence not destined to receive the bless¬ 
ings of the Gospel, they resolved to make an onslaught 
upon the settlement. Twelve days had not elapsed 
since Las Casas had sailed before the Franciscan broth¬ 
erhood discerned the symptoms of coming danger, and 
they asked Donna Maria whether their suspicions were 
just or not, to which, as some of her countrymen were 
present, who might make out something of the conver¬ 
sation, she replied with her voice “ No,” but with her 
eyes she said “ Yes.” 

At this point of time a Spanish vessel touched at 
the coast, and the servants of the clerigo begged to be 
taken on board; but, whether from fear or malice, the 
masters of the vessel would not listen to the request, 
and the little colony was left to its fate. 

The poor Franciscan monks and the clerigo’s lieu¬ 
tenant roamed about now in all the agony of fear and 
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indecision, endeavoring to find out, by going from one' 
Indian hut to another, when the blow was to take 
place. On the fourteenth day after the departure of 
Las Casas, they discovered that the attack was to be 
made on the following morning, and then at last they 
resolved to fortify the monastery and the adjoining 
store-house. With that purpose they placed round the 
building the twelve or fourteen guns which they pos¬ 
sessed; but, on examination, they found at this critical 
juncture that their powder was damp. 

Early on the ensuing morning (this was now the 
third day after warning had come to them from the 
eyes of the kind-hearted Indian woman), and while 
they were drying their powder in the sun, the Indians 
with a terrible war-whoop rushed down upon them. 
Two or three of the clerigo’s servants were killed at 
the first onset; the rest, with the Franciscans, made 
good the entrance to the monastery. The Indians, 
however, succeeded in setting it on fire. But, fortu¬ 
nately, there was a postern door that led into the in¬ 
closed garden before mentioned, which was surrounded 
by a hedge of canes. Another door from the garden 
led out upon the bank of the river. At the moment 
of attack, Francisco de Soto happened to be in the In¬ 
dian pueblo of Cumana, which was situated on the sea¬ 
shore, a very short distance from the monastery. As 
soon as he perceived what was going on, he fled to the 
monastery, but in his flight was wounded by a poison¬ 
ed arrow. He succeeded, however, in making his way 
into the garden with the other Spaniards. At the dis¬ 
tance of a “ stone’s throw” there was a little creek, 
where the monks had a canoe of their own which 
would hold fifty persons. They gained this canoe, 
and pushed off down the. river, while the Indians 
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thought they were being burned in the monastery. 
The number of persons in the canoe was about fifteen 
or twenty, including all of Las Casas’s servants and 
all the Franciscan monks, with the exception of one 
lay brother, who, at the first war-whoop of the Indians, 
had fled, and thrown himself into a bed of canes. He 
now made his appearance high up upon the bank: his 
friends in the boat did their utmost to get to the place 
where he was, but the stream was very strong against 
them. He, poor man, very nobly made signs to them 
not to attempt to return, and they left him to his fate. 
All this must have taken some time, and the Indians 
now caught sight of the boat. Instantly they manned 
a light boat of their own, lighter than the canoe, called 
a piragua^ set off in pursuit, and soon gained upon the 
Spaniards-, whose object was to pull for the port of 
Araya, two leagues and a half across the gulf (of Cari- 
aco). They pulled as men pulling for their fives, but 
the swift piragua still gained upon them; and they 
had not proceeded more than a league, when they saw 
that their only chance was to take to the shore again, 
and throw themselves into one of the dense beds of 
cactus with which that coast abounds. The piragua 
and the canoe landed not “ a quoit’s throw” from each 
other. Happily there was time enough for the Span¬ 
iards to take refuge among the cactuses, pervious to 
despair, but otherwise hardly to be penetrated by a 
fully-armed man. The Indians were naked, and, 
though they made great efforts to get at the Spaniards 
in this “ thorn fortress,” they could not do so,* though 

* “ Y como los Indios cran, de los pies a las cabezas, desnudos, es- 
tubieron mucho tiempo en Hegar aquella poca distancia en donde es- 
taban los Seglares y Frailes. Y parece que habia tanta espesura quo 
no pudieron menearse.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., 
cap. 158. 
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they were at one time very near to them—so near that 
Father Joan Garceto lived to tell Las Casas how one 
Indian was close upon him, and lifted up his club 
(macana) to kill him, and the father bent his knees, 
and shut his eyes, and raised his heart to God; but 
when he looked up, there was T no one. Finally, in the 
course of the next day, they got to their countrymen’s 
ships. De Soto died of the wounds which he had re¬ 
ceived, as the arrows were poisoned. The other ser¬ 
vants of Las Casas, all but the two or three who perish¬ 
ed at the first onset, together with the Franciscans, 
arrived in a short time at St. Domingo. 

All this happened in little more than a fortnight 
after the clcrigo’s departure. Meanwhile, he himself 
had been carried by the ignorance of his mariners far 
beyond the port of St. Domingo: he had to waste two 
months in beating against contrary currents; and, 
finally, he landed on another part of the island of His¬ 
paniola. As he was traveling thence to St. Domingo 
in company with other persons, and they were taking 
their siesta on the bank of a river, and he was asleep 
under a tree, a party from the city came up to them, 
and, being asked the news, said that the Indians of 
the Pearl Coast had killed the Clerigo Bartolome de 
Las Casas and all his household. Those who jour¬ 
neyed with the clerigo said, “ We are witnesses that 
that i 3 impossible.” While they were disputing, Las 
Casas awoke to hear this news; and, versed in mis¬ 
fortune as he was, this must have been the most fatal 
intelligence he ever received, and the most difficult to 
bear; for, though he was sure enough that some of it 
was untrue, yet he could easily divine that some ter¬ 
rible disaster had happened to his little colony. Aft¬ 
erward he came to look upon the event as a judgment 
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upon him for having acted in company with men whose 
only object had been self-enrichment, saying “that, 
though God uses human means to bring about his 
ends, yet that such helps {admmiculos) are not need¬ 
ed for preaching the Gospel.” “ Still,” as he urges 
on the other side, “if he was in such haste to accept 
the offer of the audiencia , it was but to prevent the 
slaughter and destruction which Ocampo’s expedition 
was occasioning.” 

Meanwhile, in great anxiety to hear the whole of 
the bad news, he approached the city of St. Domingo, 
and when near there, some “good Christians,” friends 
of his, came out to meet and console him, offering him 
money, even as much as four or five thousand ducats, 
for a new attempt to colonize. 

But none was to be made; and here, not without 
much regret at such an ending, we take leave of any 
farther hopes from the clerigo’s noble attempt at colo¬ 
nization, and must content ourselves with being re¬ 
joiced that he returned in safety from the Indians of 
the Pearl Coast, who little knew the disservice they 
had been doing to their ill-fated race in thrusting away 
from them its greatest benefactor. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


LAS CASAS BECOMES A DOMINICAN MONK.-THE PEARL 

COAST IS RAVAGED. 

T HE transactions narrated in the preceding chapter 
did not pass without much comment, and, among 
other comment, that of contemporary historians, who 
have given a most unjust and inaccurate version of 
the whole affair. It affords them great amusement to 
talk of the “ smock-frock soldiers” of the clerigo, and 
of the laborers dressed like Knights of Calatrava; but, 
as we have seen from his own account, which he says 
is “the pure truth” (la verdad pura), none of these 
laborers went to Cumana, and if they had gone there, 
it was not from their body that the knights were to 
have been chosen. There were also other statements 
made by these historians equally false, which Las Ca¬ 
sas takes the pains of refuting. 

If the writer of this narrative may be permitted to 
fancy himself addressing Las Casas (and a fearful 'con¬ 
sideration it is, that historical writers and the people 
they write about may some day be brought into each 
others’ presence), he would say, “You need not have 
spent so many pages of your valuable history in con¬ 
futing what has been written on the subject of your 
expedition, with manifest ill-nature, by Gomara, or, in 
the spirit of mere worldliness, by Oviedo. But I 
should like to suggest to you (having been made wise 
by the event) that, when you had once collected this 
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body of laborers together, and had brought them to 
Porto Bico, you should not have let them disperse, but, 
instead of going to the audienda at St. Domingo (nev¬ 
er likely to be friendly to you), to prevent the ill ef¬ 
fects of Ocampo’s expedition, you should have accom¬ 
panied him at once to Cumana. 

“ It was certain that his expedition would render 
the Indians intolerant of your designs, and you could 
hardly hope to be in time to check his proceedings by 
orders from St. Domingo. Besides, according to your 
own account, Ocampo was a witty, gracious, agreeable 
man, an old friend of yours; and had you accompa¬ 
nied him on the voyage, and told him the real feelings 
of powerful people at court, and then addressed such 
offers of personal advantage to himself as I think you 
might have made, you would perhaps have gained him 
over. Then, at the head of your two or three hundred 
colonists, and with your own vessels and outfit, you 
would have been more powerful than you ever were 
afterward, though armed with letters from the audien¬ 
da. I speak, as I said before, with all the easy wis¬ 
dom gained by knowing the event; and am aware of 
the foolishness of most criticism upon action. More¬ 
over, I can thoroughly understand your aversion to 
bring your great scheme into any contact with what 
was avowedly an avenging, and was likely to be a 
marauding expedition. 

“ I forbear to dwell much upon your rare and un¬ 
fortunate modesty in yielding to the advice of Father 
Garceto, and forsaking your little colony at a time 
when the presence of one earnest and vigorous man 
was worth a wilderness of orders from the audienda , 
which, as you must have known, lost some of their 
force in every league that they were borne from the 
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centre of authority, until at last, in the llanos or the 
forests of the Terra-firma, these missives were little 
tetter than so much waste paper.” 

From the molestation of such remarks, in which, 
however, criticism is meant to he tempered by pro¬ 
found respect, Las Casas was, in all probability, quite 
free. He wrote to the king, to Cardinal Adrian (by 
this time advanced to the Papacy, though Las Casas 
did not know it), and to his other Flemish friends, to 
tell them what had happened, and then waited until 
their answers should arrive from Spain. 

His thoughts at this period of his life must have 
been very bitter—crowded with infinite regrets, and 
full of fearful anticipations. The prize that had been 
ever hovering before him was so great—the safety and 
pacification of vast territories and numerous popula¬ 
tions—the hinderances that had fatally thwarted him 
were so disproportionately, so malignantly small. The 
truth is, that for great enterprises, and even in the con¬ 
duct of common life, it seems as if two souls were 
needed: the one to watch while the other sleeps; one 
to do the worldly work, the other the spiritual; and 
each to cheer the other with a perfect sympathy. 
Had Las Casas met with but one man having a soul 
like his own, who would have been a real lieutenant to 
him, the obstacles in his way, fearful as they were, 
might have been doubled, and yet his end have been 
attained. But what could be hoped from men like 
Berrio or De Soto, who manifestly possessed none, or 
next to none, of the spirit and intelligence of their 
leader ? 

Harmonious conjoint action was then, as it is now, 
the greatest difficulty in the world. 
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The sad Reflections of Las Casas. 

Happily, there is ah end to all things. Human en¬ 
deavor ends in conquest or in defeat, and, in case of 
either being carried to an extreme, is apt to sink into 
insensibility. There is the swooning limit to mental 
as well as to bodily endurance. It is most picturesque, 
and seems grandest, when this is the death swoon, and 
when a man’s good fortunes, his energies, and his life 
all unite in falling down together before some great 
calamity. And, if such had now been the case with 
the heroic clerigo, it could have been no matter of sur¬ 
prise to any one who had traced his career up to this 
fatal period. 

Of his power to endure and to persevere, the history 
of the Indies, if faithfully told, will convince every 
reader. Indeed, in this power lay the peculiarity of 
his character, and it was that which marked him out 
from other men of his time as much perhaps as his 
benevolence. This kind of perseverance is much more 
rare than people suppose, and is so hard to maintain 
that we can not but admire even bad men who silent¬ 
ly, resolutely, enduringly pursue some evil object of 
self-interest or mere glory through long and toilsome 
years. Barer even than profound attention in the in¬ 
tellect is this kind of pertinacity in the moral powers. 
Each day brings its own interests with it, and makes 
its claims very loudly upon the men of that day. But 
a man with a great social purpose, like Las Casas, has 
to work on at something, which, for any given day, 
appears very irrelevant, and makes him seem very ob¬ 
trusive. This unwelcome part he must perform amid 
the disgust and weariness of all other people—through 
weeks, months, years perhaps, of the most dire discour¬ 
agement—when all the while life seems too short for a 
great purpose, and when lie feels the tide of events ebb 
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Tby him, and nothing accomplished. The spectre of 
Death cowers in his pathway, and whenever he has 
time to think away from his subject, occurs to threaten 
him. But all these vexations and hinderances are as 
nothing when compared with the weariness and want 
of elastic power which arise from that terrible famil¬ 
iarity with their subject, which, in the case of most per¬ 
sons, unless they have very deep and very imaginative 
souls, grows over and incrusts, like a fungus, the life 
of their original purposes. There are every where men 
of an immense capacity for labor, if their duties axe 
such as come to them day by day to be done, and are 
connected with self-advancement or renown; but that 
man is somewhat of a prodigy who is found, in self-ap¬ 
pointed labor, as earnest, as strenuous, and as fresh for 
his work as those who receive impulses daily renewed 
which keep them up to their appointed tasks. 

Such considerations demand our attention when con¬ 
templating the career of such a remarkable man as Las. 
Casas. The age in which he lived was one of singu¬ 
lar movement, and his was a mind capable of great 
versatility, and inclined to take an interest in many 
things. Wars with France, conquests in Italy, con¬ 
tests with England, civil commotions about the liber¬ 
ties of the Spanish Parliaments, the suppression of 
heretics, dire strife throughout the Germanic Empire, 
and hard-contested battles with the Moors, were all of 
them subjects that, in their turn, agitated Charles the 
Fifth and his ministers. Yast discoveries of unknown 
lands, unheard-of treasures in gold and precious stones, 
new animals, new men, new" trees, the most wild and 
fanciful forms of life, extraordinary changes of fortune, 
and romantic adventures, were the daily topics in the 
Indies. This remarkable man, Las Casas, heard all 
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these things, sympathized with all men’s feelings albont 
them, hut hardly, I conceive, for any single day, omit¬ 
ted to do something in promoting the fixed purpose of 
his life. Walking about among his fellow-men in that 
tremendous and saddening solitude in which a great 
idea enwraps a great man—feeling that all his efforts, 
even if successful, might be so too late, it is to be 
wondered that such a man retained his sanity, and 
that we are cognizant but of one long fit of dire de-. 
spondency in a life of such unwearied effort, such im¬ 
mense successes, and such overpowering disappoint¬ 
ments. 

The present was the lowest point of depression that 
the resolute mind of Las Casas ever sounded. 

In recounting the latter part of his story as a colo¬ 
nist, a certain hopelessness creeps in upon his narrative. 
Perhaps the Indians are by the profound ways of Prov¬ 
idence ordained to be destroyed, as many other nations 
have been; perhaps the Spaniards are not to be saved 
from the commission of great wickedness and from 
decay of their power; perhaps his own merits were 
not such as to warrant his being the man chosen to 
save the one nation or to redeem the other.* Thus 
he argues. He intimates that he should have gone 
back to Spain to seek new remedies had he possessed 
the means, and that, if he had done so, the whole 
course of events in the Indies might have been greatly 
changed for the better. I think it is evident, however, 

* “ Pero en la verdad no se lo puso Dios en el coiazon que fuese, o 
porque el no Io merecio, 6 porque aquellas gentes segun los profundos 
juicios divinos se habian con otras muchas de perder, 6 porque tambien 
los facl'uerosos pecados de nuestra Nacion que en aquellas gentes han 
cometido, no se habian tan presto de fenecer.”— Las Casas, Hist, de 
las Indies, MS., lib. iii., cap. 159. 
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that it was not strictly want of means (did not his 
friends come out to meet him, proffering money ?), hut 
that the hopeful spirit, which had been the mainstay 
of his life, was now deficient in him. Had he been a 
weak, a selfish, or not a religious man- he would have 
been absolutely broken-hearted. He was probably as 
utterly cast down as a good man can be; and I con¬ 
jecture that he suffered under that abject, nervous de¬ 
pression which results from extreme distress of mind 
or prolonged overwork, and which none but those who 
have suffered something like it can imagine. 

There are but small indications of the mental suf¬ 
ferings which Las Casas went through at this period 
of his life. As a gentleman, a scholar, an ecclesiastic, 
above all, as a Castilian, Las Casas was not likely to 
spread out the sorrows of his soul on the pages of his 
history; but enough is there, even in the restrained 
tone of the narrative, to show how his ardent nature 
must for the moment have been crushed into torpor by 
misfortune. 

The kind Dominicans, his old friends, received him 
into their monastery. There I fancy him sitting in 
some retired nook in their garden, thinking at times 
of the similar garden at Cumana, or of the court at 
Barcelona, Valladolid, or Saragossa, and the great men 
he had seen and heard there; then of his old enemy 
the Bishop of Burgos, whereupon the tears come into 
his eyes; for, in the bitterest encounters, there is a 
tenderness which is to come out hereafter. And, be¬ 
sides, he thinks the bishop would not exult over him 
now, but would be rather sorry than otherwise. He 
has sat so long (the once restless man!) that the timid 
lizard has hurriedly rustled by him many times. And 
now, with measured step, comes one of his kind hosts, 
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and seats himself cn the bench beside him—a certain 
Father Betanzos, whom the clerigo had known for 
several years—a gray-haired young man, gray from 
his terrible penances in other lands, who will hereafter 
be a most prominent figure in the history of the New- 
World. And now the good monk, alluding perhaps 
to some speech which the clerigo had uttered, in the 
first bitterness of his disappointment, about retiring 
from the world, exalts the theme, impresses upon him 
the paramount necessity for a man to consider his own 
soul and what he can do to save that, tells him he has 
done enough for the Indians, and delicately hints that 
the clerigo does not seem to be the chosen vessel for 
the conversion of these nations; to which, in his in¬ 
tense humiliation, Las Casas makes but a poor reply, 
and, indeed, thinks it must all be true. And then the 
severe young monk moves away, quite satisfied that 
he has done a very serviceable thing for the soul of his 
friend.* 

Whether the rest of the above picture is to the life 
or not, at any rate we know that the brethren did so¬ 
licit him to become one of themselves. He pleaded 
that he had written to the king, to Cardinal Adrian, 
and to others of his Flemish friends, and that he must 
await their answers. “ What would it profit you if 
you should die before their answers come?” replied 
Father Betanzos. t From this it appears as if Las 
Casas had been ill, although he mentions no illness at 
this point of his narrative. I conjecture, therefore, 

* “ Un Padre llamado Fray Domingo dc Betanzos, religioso en vir- 
tud y Religion senalado, este lo dio niuchos tientos que fuese Fraile.” 
—Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 159. 

f * { Rcspondio el bucn padre, si entre tanto vos os mon's, quien res- 
civira cl mandato del Rey 6 sus Cartas T’ — Las Casas, Hist, de las In¬ 
dias, MS. lib. iii., cap. 15° 

Vol. II.—T 
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that it was the temporary abeyance of the energy with¬ 
in him, which looked like the precursor of death. 
Hopeless for the moment of gaining his great object, 
sick of the world, and beginning to ponder more fre¬ 
quently on the state of his soul,* he yielded to the 
wishes of the friendly monks, and received the ton- 
sure, to the great joy of the brethren, and also of the 
inhabitants of St. Domingo, but for very different rea¬ 
sons, as he remarks—the former no doubt rejoicing to 
gain a distinguished and good man for their brother¬ 
hood, the latter delighting to see a man interred, as 
they thought, in a monastery, who had been in the 
habit of hindering them in all the robberies and wick¬ 
edness which they had been wont to commit for their 
“iniquitous temporal interests.” 

Afterward letters for him did come from court, 
breathing kind encouragement and invitation from his 
friends the Flemings; but his superiors did not show 
him these letters, for fear of disquieting his mind. 
Letters also came from Pope Adrian to the clcrigo, but 
it was .when he could no longer dispose of himself.f 
If he had gone to Spain, it is probable, as he would 
have found King Charles there, that he might have 
succeeded in some new enterprise of colonization.^ But 


* “ Estas palabras le atravc saron el alma al Clerigo Casas, y desde 
alii comenzo a pensar mas frcquontcmente de su cstado.”— Las Casas, 
Hist, dc las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 159. 

t “ Y cl mismo Papa Adriano tambien Ie mando escribir, sino que 
llegaron las Cartas cuando ya no podia determinar dc si.”— Las Casas, 
Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 159. 

t Las Casas would have been well able to prove that his failure had 
not arisen from any palpable fault of his. Although his own history 
has been the authority mainly referred to in the foregoing account of 
his attempt at colonization, it entirely coincides with what remains of 
the official narrative, sent in to the emperor by his majesty’s contador, 
who accompanied Las Casas. This officer describes the opposition 
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this was not to Tbe; and for some years he remained 
in the monastery of St. Domingo, moving in the nar¬ 
row circle of his duties there, and, as we are told, 
writing his history* of the Indies. 

Profiting so much as we do by this history, still it 
must be regretted that Las Casas should have been 
thus occupied; and, however desirable it might be 
that he should regard his soul, I can not but regret, 
in somewhat of a secular spirit, that he should have 
been taken away for the present from the civil admin¬ 
istration of the Indies, which gained one more devout 
man, and lost that much rarer character, a profoundly 
and perseveringly philanthropic reformer, of which lat- 

which Las Casas met with from the Governor of Cubagua, the desertion 
of Ocampo’s armada, the ruin that on three occasions fell upon the 
monks, who, he says, have received glorious deaths {hart recibido muer- 
tes admirables ); and he estimates the number of slaves at 600, who 
were made on that coast previously to Las Casas reaching it. “ Vi en 
la Espanola que en obra dc dos meses se trajeron mas de seiscientos 
esclavos de do habia de ir Casas y venderlos por los onciales en Santo 
Domingo.”— Representation del Contador Real (Miguel Castella¬ 
nos) que fue cm Casas a Cumana. Quintana, Apendices a la Vida 
de Las Casas, No. 9. 

* It is generally said by Quintana, and other learned men, that Las 
Casas commenced his history at this period in the monastery of St. 
Domingo. Their assertion may be founded upon some fact which has 
escaped my observation. The only dates I can refer to, in reference 
to this point, where Las Casas speaks of the times of his writing, are 
as follows. In the Prologue there is a passage, quoted below, in which 
he speaks as if that were written in 1552. In lib. iii., cap. 155, he 
mentions the year 1560 as the time of his writing; and in the last 
sentence but one of his histoiy, he gives the date 1561 as the time at 
which he is then writing. “ No puede alguno rehusar con razon de 
conceder hacerse hoy que es el ano de 1552 las mismas calamitosas 
obras que en los tiempos pasados se cometian.” He may, however, 
at a very early period, have begun to collect and prepare his materials 
for writing, among which may be numbered some of the most valuable 
documents that ever existed as sources of early American history. 
The one which I should most like to have seen was Tovilla’s Historia 
Barbdrica, of which, I believe, there is now no trace. 
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ter character the Indies had then far more need than 
all the rest of the world put together. 

It is doubtful, moreover, whether his studies at the 
monastery did not do far more harm than good to his 
faculty for historical writing. It must, I conjecture, 
have been at this period that he studied those works 
which enabled him to confuse his narrative with inap¬ 
propriate learning. Before his becoming a monk, I 
imagine he knew little of what Pliny, Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Aristotle, the Master 
of the Sentences, or other learned writers, whose names 
infest his pages, had said upon any subject. It is not 
to be forgotten, however, that, while Las Casas dwelt 
in monastic retreat, he probably acquired that knowl¬ 
edge of the fathers and the schoolmen which enabled 
him to battle so successfully before kings and princes 
with the most learned persons of his time, using the 
favorite scholastic weapons of that age. 

Returning to the history of the unfortunate province 
of Cumana, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
great amount of mischief that ensued from the failure 
of Las Casas, and from the events which led to that 
failure. The land was now cleared of monasteries, and 
of the civilization which the religious orders brought 
with them.* An expedition was sent by the Admiral 
of the Indies, who had returned io his government of 

* This civilization may be judged of by tho fact that Juan Garceto 
was able to preach to the Indians of the Pearl Coast in their own lan¬ 
guage, as appears from the memorial addressed to the king by the con- 
tador who accompanied the expedition of Las Casas. “ Rcmediandosc 
las armadas y los dailos de los indios, podria hacerse gran fruto en 
cllos enviando gobernador y frailes, especial dos franciscos que estan 
en la isleta de las Perlas, de los cualcs el uno fray Juan Garceto les 
predica en su lengua.”— Quintana, Apendices d la Vida dc Las Casas. 
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Hispaniola, to chastise the Indians, and to enable the 
Spaniards in Cubagua to pursue with safety their oc¬ 
cupation of pearl-fishin". This expedition was placed 
under the command o Tacome Castellon, a vigorous 
captain, who “fought ' 3 Indians, recovered the coun¬ 
try, restored the fisheries, and filled Cubagua, and even 
St. Domingo, with slaves.”* Such is the description 
of Gomara, and such was his idea of success, for he 
puts the conduct of this commander in favorable con¬ 
trast with that of Ocampo and Las Casas. 

But even this miserable ideal of success was not 
maintained, as may be seen from the subsequent his¬ 
tory of the Spanish conquests on the coast of Cumana. 
The Spaniards did not succeed in recovering the coun¬ 
try, or in restoring the pearl-fisheries. One governor 
continued to supersede another, without effecting any 
permanent good for himself, for the Spaniards, or for 
the Indians. Their history is but a tissue of stupid 
enormities, reminding the reader of certain melancholy 
periods in the history of France and Italy, when all 
the worst passions of men were let loose for the small¬ 
est ends, and when intrigues, revolts, massacres, and 
murders followed one another, without any man, or any 
set of men, being the better for such things, even in 
this world. I will not vex the reader w ith an account 
of the transactions! of these governors, nor is it worth 

* “ Guerreo los Indios, recobro la Tierra, rehi^o la Pesqueria, hinclio 
de Esclavos a Cubagua, £ aun a Santo Domingo.” —Gomara, Hist . de 
las Lidias, cap. 78. 

t Their doings are to be foundin Pedro Simon’s Noticias Historiales, 
primera parte; and Caulin, Hist, dc la Nueva Andalucia. 

De Laet, speaking of expeditions made by one or more of these 
governors, thus expresses himself: “ Ex hisce expeditionibus, in qui- 
bus nihil memorabile annotatum invenimus, quivis suspicari possit, in 
hisce provinciis nihil illustre, aut quod tantis molitionibus dignum sit, 
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while to encumber the page of history with their un¬ 
fortunate names. Indeed, all along that immense line 
of coast which stretches from the mouths of the River 
Orinoco to the Isthmus of Panama, it might for a long 
time be said of each respective governor, in the language 
of Scripture, not taking it literally, perhaps, but adopt¬ 
ing the spirit of the passage, that he “ wrought evil in 
the eyes of the Lord, and did worse than all that were 
before him.”* 

There is a narrative, however, which will immedi¬ 
ately and adequately convey to the reader’s mind the 
state of things that existed for hundreds of miles along 
the coast of Cumana, at a period of twenty years after 
the failure of the clerigo’s enterprise. The first place 
which the celebrated Italian traveler, Benzoni, landed 
at was the island of Cubagua. Jerome Benzoni was 
a young man who had come out, not merely to see the 
New World, but to make his fortune, f The Govern¬ 
or of Cubagua, a certain Geronimo Ortal, held out 
bright hopes to the young Italian if lie would join him 
in an expedition into a province in the interior, which 
was called Dorado. The young man accepted the gov¬ 
ernor’s proposal. A very few days after this, the gov- 

rcperiri posse: verum qui animum Hispanorum in ejusmodi expedi- 
tionibus* recte advertent, nequaquam mirabitur ha;c ipsis accidisse : 
nam sueti crant aurum atque argentum, aut similia alicujus pretii, bar- 
baris jam parata cripere ; neque anxie terra abdita scrutari, sed loca 
ubi nihil divitiarum statim in oculos incurrebat, leviter praterire : quare 
non mirum est tot laboribus non plura ab ipsis fuissc inventa, qutc mor¬ 
tals ad penitiorem regionum scrutationem solcnt alliccre.’’ — Novus 
Orbis, lib. xviii., cap. 7. * 1 Kings, chap, xvi., ver. 25, 30. 

t “ Quum csscm adolesccns, annos viginti duos natus, ct, multorum 
cxemplo, peregrandi orbis cupidus. * * * * Non minus videlicet rei 
faciunds quam visendi Novi Orbis cupidus.” — Benzoni, Hist. Novi 
Orbis , lib. i., cap. 1. 
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emor of the island of Margarita came over to Cubagua, 
and the two governors arranged to have a joint expe¬ 
dition with the object of hunting for slaves. Benzoni 
accompanied these Spanish authorities; and though, 
like a young man, he was ready to have a hand in any 
thing that was going on, he appears to have been well 
aware of the atrocity of the proceedings, which he re¬ 
lates as tenderly as if he had been bred up by Las 
Casas himself. 

The expedition, setting off one morning from Cu- 
bagua, landed in the evening of the same day at the 
mouth of the Biver Cumana, the present Manzanares. 
This was the very spot where the Franciscan monas¬ 
tery, with its pleasant gardens, once stood. Jacome 
Castellon’s fort, built upon the site of the clerigo’s, had 
been washed away, but another had been erected in its 
place, or near it, for it was still necessary to secure a 
watering-place for the inhabitants of Cubagua, where 
water was so scarce that a cask of wine was often ex¬ 
changed for a cask of water. The pearl-fishery, how¬ 
ever, had ceased entirely, or had ceased to be product¬ 
ive.* Where the witty Ocampo had sought to build 
liis town of j^ueva Toledo, there stood now four or five 
huts constructed of reed. The whole of the coast was 
desolate, and, of the numerous population which once 
gladdened those shores, scarcely any remained except 
a few poor Indian chiefs, whose presence was a sign 
of still greater desolation, as they were kept there only 
for the purpose of assisting the Spaniards in their 
slave-hunts.f 

* “ Exstruxerat quidem ante aliud inunimentmn e cespite in eo lit- 
torc Jacobus Castellio, quo tempore unionum piscatus vigebat.”— Bex- 
•/oni, Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. i., cap. 2. 

f “ Jam Hispani omnem earn oram prope desolaverant: et, ex tanta 
Indorum multitudine quanta olim erat, nulli ferme turn reperiebantur 



The first care of this marauding expedition was to 
move toward the east, along the Gulf of Cariaco, to a 
part of the country where the Spaniards had alliances 
with the Indian chiefs. There, with the inducements 
of a little wine, a little linen, or a few knives, they 
procured guides. Then commenced a hunt that led the 
Spaniards through the wildest tracts of country, which 
Benzoni thinks that foxes would have hesitated to en¬ 
ter. The cruel hunters, like wild Tbeasts, made their 


prater paucos aliquot et pauperes rcgulos, quibus Hispani pepercerant, 
ut iis ad operas suas pro mancipiis uterentur.”— Benzoni, Hist. Novi 
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forays more by night than by day, and, in the course 
of a march of a hundred miles, they succeeded in cap¬ 
turing two hundred and forty Indians, males and fe¬ 
males, children and grown-up people {mares ac fmmi - 
nas,jpuberes ae impuberes). 

The fear lest their provisions should fall short in¬ 
duced the leader to command a retreat. The Indians 
endeavored to cut them off, but unsuccessfully; and 
the Spaniards gained the coast without molestation. 
When there, another mode of hunting was adopted. 
During the daytime the Spaniards hid themselves amid 
the dense foliage, or behind the rocks near the sea- 
coast ; and when the Indians came down to fish, the 
Spaniards rushed out of their hiding-places, and geif- 
erally contrived to capture the fishers, who appear to 
have been mostly women and children.* This mode 
of prey could not long remain undiscovered. No more 
Indian women came down to fish, and the Spaniards 
were driven tc try new methods. 

For this purpose their leader went to the house of 
a friendly Indian chief, and, with the usual knives and 
trumpery, sought to negotiate with him, and by his 
means to make another profitable entrance into the 
country. This chief, however, would not allow the 
Christians to accompany liim,f but, taking some of his 
followers, went himself into some neighboring territory, 
and returned the next day, bringing sixteen Indians 
with their hands bound behind their backs, whom he 
delivered to the Spanish commander. The coast of 
Cariaco was now considered to have been sufficiently 

* “ Hac arte amplius quinquaginta mancipyi, omnes ferme foeminas, 
cum liberis parvulis, cepimus.”— Benzoni, Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. i., 
cap. 2. 

t “ Regulo Christianos secum ducere in expeditionem non placuit.” 
—Benzoni, Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. i., cap. 2. 

12 
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ravaged for the present, and the expedition returned 
to Cumana. When they had all arrived there, the In¬ 
dian allies took leave of the Spaniards, hut, as might 
naturally he expected, these allies were waylaid on 
their return hy the tribes whose homes they had as¬ 
sisted to desolate. Thereupon they came hack to Cu¬ 
mana, begging for assistance from the Christians, in 
order to avenge themselves upon the common enemy. 
The Spanish commander, though hy word and gesture 
he showed great sympathy for his Indian friends, nev¬ 
ertheless declared that for the present he could not do 
any thing for them, having a work of greater moment 
on hand. If, however, the hostile Indians should per¬ 
severe in attacking them, he promised that he would 
avenge their injuries as soon as he was able to do so. 
With this reply they departed in much disgust, saying 
hitter things about the rapine of the Christians, who 
had been the cause of so many evils to them. 

This “ work of greater moment” was nothing more 
than a foray along the western coast, for which, in a 
few days, the whole marauding body started from Cu¬ 
mana, and arrived at the town of Maracapana. This 
Indian town, already celebrated for the iniquitous pro¬ 
ceedings of Alonso de Ojeda which had taken place in 
its neighborhood,* was now to be the scene of greater 
iniquities, and, indeed, had become an abiding-place for 
such iniquities. It was now more of a Spanish than 
an Indian town. It contained forty houses, occupied 
by four hundred Spanish inhabitants, who lived by 
predatory excursions, and were little else than a band 

* The original cause, as we have seen, of the great rising of the In¬ 
dians, the consequent expulsion of the Dominicans and the Francis¬ 
cans, the ill-fated expedition of Ocampo, and the failure of the clerigo’s 
plan of colonization. 
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of robbers of the worst description. Every year these 
ruffians chose a leader from among themselves, who, 
taking with him half the number of his associates and 
a great body of the Indians inhabiting the coasts of 
that bay, set off to ravage the territories of the adja¬ 
cent Indian tribes. While Benzoni was in Maraca- 
pana, one of these expeditions, as I conjecture—cer¬ 
tainly an expedition of the same nature—returned to 
the town bringing no fewer than four thousand slaves. 
And would that this were any thing like the number 
that had been tom from their homes; for toil, scarcity 
of provisions, the bitterness of captivity, and the terri¬ 
ble nature of the journey, had greatly thinned the num¬ 
ber of the captives, and some of those who were une¬ 
qual to the journey had been put to death on the road. 
I can not but quote the exact words of the Italian 
traveler, which, curiously enough, recall to mind the 
words used by the Portuguese chronicler* who saw 
the first cargo of negro slaves arrive at Lagos. “That 
miserable band of slaves was indeed a foul and melan¬ 
choly spectacle to those who beheld it: men and wom¬ 
en debilitated by hunger and misery, their bodies na¬ 
ked, lacerated, and mutilated. You might behold the 
wretched mothers, lost in grief and tears, dragging two 
or three children after them, or carrying them upon 
their necks and shoulders, and the whole band con¬ 
nected together by ropes or iron chains around their 
necks, or arms, or hands.”t 

* Azurara, cap. 25, quoted before in this history. 

t “ Spectaculum profecto foedum ac miserabile intuentibus calamito- 
sum agmen illud servorum: nuda, lacera, mutilata corpora, fama et 
miseria debilitatos viros feminasque. Infelices matres cerneres duos 
tresve filios trahentes, aut collo atque humcris gestantes, mcerore et 
lacrymis perditas: omnium cervices, brachia, manus funibus et catenis 
ferreis innexa erant.”— Benzoni, Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. i., cap. 3. 
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The Spaniards who conducted this troop had trav¬ 
ersed no less than seven hundred miles, into regions 
which, on their first discovery, were largely populated, 
but which, “when I came there,” says Benzoni, 
“were nearly reduced to a solitary desert.” 

From the same eye-witness we learn the fate of 
these slaves. They were carried to the island of Cu- 
bagua, where the fifth was taken for the king. The 
letter C. was branded upon all of them—tlie initial, I 
suppose, of Charles the Fifth, himself a truly humane 
man, who, except in matters of religion, and that only 
in his latter days, was as sparing of human life as he 
was of all other good material, and who certainly al¬ 
ways manifested the kindest consideration for his In¬ 
dian subjects. The great bulk of the captives were 
then exchanged for wine, com, and other necessaries; 
nor did these accursed marauders hesitate to make a 
salable commodity of that for which a man should be 
ready to lay down his own life in defense, namely, the 
child that is about to be bom to him.*' 

Then came the horrors of the passage, doubly hor¬ 
rible, as Benzoni notices, to many of these Indians, 
because they were from the inland countries (meclite?'- 
ranei homines , navigandi tcedium eegre tolerantes ); 
and there, in the foulness and heat of these little ves¬ 
sels, the wretched gangs of slaves ended their unhap¬ 
py days.f 

The expedition to El Dorado, in which Benzoni was 

* “ Et, quamvis Indies mulieres aliqum ex Hispanis prsegnantes 
sint, eas tamcn quoque vendere nulla ipsis religio est.”— Benzoni, 
Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. i., cap. 3. 

t “ Etiam non raro, in summa mans malacia, tanta aqus et ceteri 
victus penuria laborant, ut fermfe omnes siti, feetore atque aestu anima 
interclusa feedum in modum exspirent.”— Benzoni, Hist. Novi Orbis, 
lib. i., cap. 3. 
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engaged to take a part, was cut short by his patron, 
the Spanish Governor of Cubagua, being put under ar¬ 
rest by orders horn the audiencia of St. Domingo. 
Benzoni himself fell ill; and, I trust, in his illness 
thought seriously over his partnership in these evil 
deeds, in which he partook no more. 

I have chosen this narrative of a private individual 
as affording a better insight into the state of that un¬ 
fortunate coast of South America than could be given 
by a very elaborate account of the proceedings of the 
various governors, which would necessarily be mixed 
up with many political and civil events, unimportant 
in themselves, and of little direct bearing on the sub¬ 
ject, while this short but vivid narrative of the Italian 
traveler brings the social state of the Spanish and In¬ 
dian communities on that coast clearly—too clearly— 
before us. 

One hundred years had to pass away from that time 
before the first patent of those missions which were 
destined to civilize and Christianize New Andalusia 
was issued. It bears date 1644, and was granted in 
consequence of the demand of a soldier (name un¬ 
known), who begged that Franciscan monks might be 
sent to those parts, offering himself to teach them the 
language and to provide the funds.* 

In the course of his memorial, the good soldier men- 

* “ Que vengan a esta tierra seis u echo Frayles de San Francis¬ 
co, a los quales yo ensenare la lengua de estos Naturales de muy bue- 
na gana, y los dare suficientcs para que puedan ser doctrineios, y los 
reduzcan a nuestra Santa Fe Catholica; y los ensenare por un Abece- 
dario que para ello hare, y les asistire de noche y dia hasta ponerlos 
capaces con el favor de Dios.”— Caulin, Hist, de la Nucva Andalucia , 
lib. iii., cap. 1. 
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tions that certain letters were wanting in the language 
of these Indians, and, “as these letters were not to he 
found in their alphabet, so,” he adds, “in these men 
themselves were not to he found truth or shame, the 
knowledge of God, or faith, or loyalty, or law.”* 

And this was “the earthly Paradise” of Columhus 
—a land which the Italian traveler considered as the 
most beautiful and fertile of all that he beheld in the 
Indies, but which was reduced to such a state of bar¬ 
barism by misgovemment that it literally passed out 
of the notice and memory of man, and lay, as it were, 
forgotten for whole generations. 

This, too, was the coast which the benevolent Pedro 
de Cordova and the indefatigable Las Casas had taken 
into their adoption, and which they would have made 
a paradise for the Indians had they been suffered to 
do so. That their efforts should have failed is only 
another reason for recording them. Success tells its 
own story. Besides, to chronicle such failure is to en¬ 
courage other men in like reverses, who must learn to 
perceive that the evil around them is deprived of none 
of its natural influence for the sake of promoting their 
endeavors, and that no special success, discernible at 
least to our eyes, waits upon an enterprise because it 
is undertaken from the noblest motives, and carried on 
with the uttermost self-sacrifice. If it were otherwise, 
what a mere miserable nursling the highest human 
endeavor would become. 

* “ Y son las siguientes: B. D. F. L. It. Y asi como faltan estas 
cinco letras, falta on ellos Verdad y Vergiienza, conocimiento de Dios 
nuestro senor; faltales Fe; faltales Ley; y faltales Rey.”— Caulin, 
Hist, de la Nueva Andalucia, lib. iii., cap. 1. 
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THE EXPEDITIONS PRIOR TO THAT OF CORTEZ.—HIS EARLY 
LIFE.—MS APPOINTMENT TO THE COMMAND OF AN EX¬ 
PEDITION.-SETS SAIL FROM SANTIAGO. 

T HE course of this narrative brings us to a hero of 
a very different kind from Las Casas, who for the 
present lies dormant in his monastery. The leader, 
whose daring deeds require now to be chronicled, was 
a thorough adventurer, a very politic statesman, and 
an admirable soldier. He was cruel at times in con¬ 
duct, but not in disposition; he was sincerely relig¬ 
ious, profoundly dissembling, courteous, liberal, amor¬ 
ous, decisive. There was a certain grandeur in all his 
proceedings. He was very fertile in resources, and, 
while he looked far forward, he was at the same time 
almost madly audacious in his enterprises. This 
strange mixture of valor, religion, policy, and craft was 
a peculiar product of that century. 

The conquest of Mexico could hardly have been 
achieved at this period under any man of less genius 
than that which belonged to Hernando Cortez, who is 
the hero in question. And even his genius would 
probably not have attempted the achievement, or would 
have failed in it, but for a singular concurrence of good 
and evil fortune, which contributed much to the ulti¬ 
mate success of his enterprise. Great difficulties and 
fearful conflicts of fortune not only stimulate to great 
attempts, but absolutely create the opportunities for 
them. 
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Previously, however, to bringing Cortez on the scene, 
the discovery of New Spain must be gradually traced 
back to its origin, and the connection must be shown 
which it had with various enterprises that have already 
been commemorated. 

It is one of the principal objects of this work to 
show the links which bind the various discoveries and 
conquests together, and thus to bring before the read¬ 
er’s mind, not a series of isolated transactions, how¬ 
ever remarkable, but a connected history, in which it 
may be seen how great things grew out of. little, and 
how the minor actors in this complicated tragedy (for 
the conquest of America can not be looked at other¬ 
wise than as a great tragedy) contributed no little to 
the final dread result. 

Going back, then, to the earliest times of discovery, 
let us trace the descent of the great mariners and con¬ 
querors who preceded in, and made broad the way for 
Cortez. The well-known Ojeda was the companion 
of Columbus. Favored by the powerful Bishop of 
Burgos, Ojeda became a discoverer on the Terra-firma. 
Then followed the disastrous expeditions, before nar¬ 
rated, of Nicuesa and Ojeda. Ojeda dies in obscurity; 
Nicuesa perishes miserably; and Yasco Nunez de Bal¬ 
boa, who had come out, concealed from his creditors in 
the hold of a vessel, takes the command, as it were, 
of Spanish discovery. Yery renowned, and more im¬ 
portant even than renowned, were his discoveries. He 
discovered the South Sea; he came upon a civiliza¬ 
tion, in the neighborhood of Darien, which was supe¬ 
rior to any thing that had been seen in the islands; 
he heard, in a dim way, of Peru. It will be remem¬ 
bered what tempting hopes the young chief, Comogre’s 
son, held out to Vasco Nunez—probably in Pizarro’s 
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presence—with respect to a land which lay southward. 
It will he remembered, also, what part in these pro¬ 
ceedings the Bachiller Enciso took, in whose vessel 
Yasco Nunez had come out; and how the Bachiller 
was forced to return to Spain. 

The tidings of great discovery near Darien reached 
the mother country, and all Spain was excited with 
the idea of fishing for gold. The Bachiller carried his 
potent enmity to court. Yasco Nunez was superseded, 
and Pedrarias sent out with the most splendid and 
well-equipped armament that had yet left Spain for 
the Indies. The miserable doings of Pedrarias, and 
the sad fate of Yasco Nunez, have been duly recorded. 

Now among the hidalgoes who had come out with 
Pedrarias were several who, perceiving that npthing 
was to be done at Darien, asked permission of the gov¬ 
ernor to go to Cuba; and Pedrarias, not knowing what 
to do with his soldiers, consented. One of these men 
was Bernal Diaz del Castillo, a simple soldier, who 
has, however, written a narrative of considerable au¬ 
thority. This man tells us that he and his compan¬ 
ions were received in a friendly manner by Yelasquez, 
the governor of Cuba, who promised to give them en- 
comiendas of Indians whenever there should be vacan¬ 
cies. As these vacancies, however, would only occur 
from the death of the proprietors or the confiscation of 
their property (for the island of Cuba was already pac¬ 
ified, to use the phrase of that day), encomiendas of 
Indians fell vacant but slowly. The impatient con¬ 
querors, who had now been three years from home, 
and had met with nothing hardly but disease and dis¬ 
aster, resolved to form an expedition of discovery on 
their own account. Taking into their company some 
Spaniards in Cuba who also were without Indians, this 
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little party of discoverers amounted to one hundred 
and ten persons. They found a rich man of Cuba 
willing to join them, named Francisco Hernandez de 
Cordova, who was chosen as their captain, and no 
doubt helped to furnish out their expedition. With 
their united funds they bought three vessels. One of 
these vessels belonged to the Governor Velasquez, and 
he wished to be paid in slaves for his share of the ven¬ 
ture, requiring as a condition that the expedition should 
go to some islands between Cuba and Honduras, make 
war, and bring back a number of slaves. The gallant 
company, however, refused to entertain this sugges¬ 
tion. They said that what Velasquez required was 
not just, and that neither God nor the king demanded 
of them that they should make free men slaves.* Ve¬ 
lasquez admitted that they were right, and that their 
intention of discovering new lands was better than his. 
He aided them with the necessaries for the voyage, 
and they departed on the 8th of February, 1517, hav¬ 
ing on board a celebrated pilot, named Anton Alami- 
nos, who, as a boy, had been with Columbus in one 
of his voyages. 

When they had doubled Cape San Antonio, they 
took a westward course, navigating in a haphazard 
fashion, knowing nothing of the shoals, or the currents, 
or the prevailing winds. They could not, however, 
fail to make a great discovery, as any one may see 
who will look at the map, and observe how near to the 
continent the western extremity of the island of Cuba 
lies. Singularly enough, they found land at the near- 
* “ Y desque vimos los soldados, que aquello que pcdia el Diego Ve¬ 
lazquez no era justo, le respondimos, que lo que dezia, no lo mandava 
Dios, ni el Rey; que hiziessemos a los libres esclavos.”— Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo, Historia Vcrdadcra de la Conquista de la Nueva-Espa- 
na, cap. 1 Madrid, 1632. 
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est spot at which they could have found it, touching 
at the point of Cotoche. This point was named from 
the words con escotoch , which means “ Come to my 
house,” a friendly invitation which the voyagers heard 



very often at this part of the coast. They could not 
hut at once remark that the natives of this new-found 
land were more civilized in dress and in the arts of 
life than the inhabitants of the islands. They saw also 
a great town, to which they gave the name of Grand 
Cairo; and buildings made of stone and mortar were 
for the first time discovered by the Spanish conquer¬ 
ors. From what remains there are to be seen of build¬ 
ings, even to the present day, in the province of Yuca¬ 
tan, we may well conclude how great an impression 
must have been produced upon those Europeans who 
were first permitted to see the signs of a civilization 
which has puzzled the learned ever since. The natives 
of Yucatan had apparently, however, made more ad¬ 
vance in the arts of life than in the higher attributes 
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of sincerity and good faith. They invited the Span¬ 
iards to their homes, laid an ambuscade for them, and 
wounded several. The Spaniards, in their turn, suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing two Indians, who afterward be¬ 
came interpreters. 

The expedition of De Cordova, having begun ill, 
continued to be unfortunate. The explorers went 
farther westward, and discovered the Bay of Cam¬ 
peche, proceeding as far as Champoton; but they got 
into an encounter with the natives, lost a great many 
of their men, suffered from terrible thirst, and, after en¬ 
during many miseries, made their way back to Ha¬ 
vana, and from thence* to Santiago, where the Gov¬ 
ernor Velasquez then was. The news brought back 
by the expedition, and certain golden ornaments which 
they had to show (veil wrought, but not of pure gold), 
could not fail to stimulate Velasquez to farther at¬ 
tempts at discovery. Indeed, the fame of De Cordo¬ 
va’s voyage spread far and wide, and various conjec¬ 
tures were instantly propounded as to who these isl¬ 
anders were who built houses of stone and mortar; 
and some ingenious persons were ready to declare that 
these Indians must be the descendants of those Jews 
whom Titus and Vespasian had driven into exile. 
Velasquez lost no time in fitting out another armada, 
the command of which was given to a young country¬ 
man of his, who was treated by him as a relative, and 

* In bis way from Havana to Santiago on foot, Bernal Diaz men¬ 
tions that he and his party came to the pueblo of Yagurama, which be¬ 
longed to the Clerigo Las Casas. “ Llegamos a un pueblo de Indios, 
que se dezia Yaguarama, el qual era en aquella sazon del Padre Fray 
Bartolome de las Casas, que era Clerigo Presbitcro, y despues le co- 
noci Fraile Dominico, y llego a ser Obispo de Echiapa: y los Indios 
de aquel pueblo nos dieron de comer.”— Bernal Diaz, Conquista de la 
Nueva-EspaTia, cap. 7. 
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whose name was Juan de Grijalva. Pedro de Alva¬ 
rado, a name afterward too well known in American 
history, commanded one of the vessels in this expedi¬ 
tion. Bernal Diaz was also employed, and Anton 
Alaminos went out as principal pilot. 

Grijalva set sail from Cuba on the 5th of April, 
1518, and his vessels being driven by the currents in 
a more southerly direction than the former expedition, 
first saw land at the island of Cozumel, and afterward 
resuming the direction which De Cordova’s expedition 
had taken the year before, extended the field of dis¬ 
covery. 



Summing up the result of what took place in the 
course of these expeditions, we may say that they 
were so far successful that they made the Spaniards 
acquainted with the existence of new lands on the con¬ 
tinent of America, and with an Indian people of great¬ 
er civilization than had hitherto been met with, who 
built houses instead of huts, and whose mode of dress 
Vol. IT.—K 
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was less primeval than the inhabitants of the islands. 
Such, with some gold, had been the result of the ex¬ 
peditions under Hernandez de Cordova and Juan de 
Grijalva up to the time at which our narrative com¬ 
mences. 

De Cordova had discovered Yucatan ;* and Grijalva, 
entering the River Tabasco, which falls into the Gulf 
of Mexico, discovered New Spain, a name that was 
first given to that country in the course of this voy- 
age. ^ 

Grijalva went as far as the province of Panuco,but 
made no settlement in those parts, for which he was 
severely and unjustly blamed by Velasquez. 

Previously to returning with the whole of his fleet, 
Grijalva sent home Pedro de Alvarado with the sick 
and wounded, and with the gold which had been ob¬ 
tained from the natives in the way of barter. The de¬ 
sire of Velasquez for discovery and settlement was 
likely to be increased by the accounts brought back 
by Alvarado; and, as Grijalva did not return so soon 
as was expected, Velasquez was anxious to gain tidings 
of what had become of him. This governor accord¬ 
ingly prepared, or perhaps we should say authorized, 

* De Solis and Pinzon had seen part of Yucatan in 1506, but had 
not landed. See Nav., Col, vol. iii., p. 47. See also Herrera, dec. 
i., lib. vi., cap. 17. The name of Yucatan has been attributed to a 
mistake which must often have happened. The Spaniards asked the 
name of the land; the Indians answered, “ I do not understand,” which 
passed afterward for the name. “ Los indios no entendiendo lo que 
les preguntaban, respondian en su lenguajc y decian Yucatan Yuca¬ 
tan, que quiere decir no entiendo, no entiendo: asi los cspanoles descu- 
bridores pensaron que los indios respondian que se llamaba Yucatan, 
y en esta manera se quedo impropriamente a aquella tierra este nom- 
bre Yucatan.”— Navarrete, Salva, y Sainz de Baranda, Coleccion 
de Documentos Ineditos para la Historia de Espalia, tom. i., p. 418. 
Madrid, 1844. 
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the preparation of a larger fleet than he had hitherto 
sent out, and, after some hesitation, conferred the com¬ 
mand on Cortez.* From the governor’s instructions 
it appears that one of the first objects of the expedi¬ 
tion was to have been the search after Grijalva,f but 
that captain returned to Cuba before Cortez sailed. 

It will here be desirable to give a brief account of 
the previous life of this commander, as much may be 
inferred from it in reference to the important transac¬ 
tions which are now to be narrated. 

Hernando Cortez was born in the year 1485,f at 
Medellin, in Estremadura. His father was Martin 
Cortez, of Monroy; his mother, Donna Catalina Pizar- 
ro Altamirano. Both father and mother were of good 
birth, but poor. The little Hernando was a sickly 
child, and many times during his childhood was at the 
point of death. 

When he was fourteen years of age, his parents sent 
him to the University of Salamanca, where he remain- 

* He had at first offered the command to a certain Baltasar Bermu¬ 
dez ; but he was a free-spoken and independent person, and asked 
such conditions as Velasquez would not consent to, and broke off the 
negotiation with angry words. “ Enojose con el, y hechole de si, quiza 
como solia, con desmandddas palabras.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las In- 
dias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 113. 

f See the instructions given by Velasquez to Cortez, Documentos 
Ineditos, tom. i., p. 385. 

t The day of his birth has been said to be the same as that of Lu¬ 
ther, but this is a mistake. A Spanish writer builds upon the supposed 
coincidence a contrast between the merits of the two; the one “ per¬ 
secuting,” the other extending the “Catholic faith.” “Nacio este 
Ilustre Varon el dia mismo que aquella bestia infernal, el Perfido Here- 
siarca Lutero, salio al mundo: Este para persccucion de la Fe Catoli- 
ca, en las partes que estava assentada: Nucstro insigne Capitan, para 
que templasse el dailo que aquel monstruo causava, y estendiesse la Fe 
de Cristo nuestro Senor, por su preciosa sangre, en los remotos Anti- 
podas del Mundo.”— PizARno,Farones Jlustres del Nuevo Mundo, p. 66. 
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ed two years, “studying grammar,”* and preparing 
liimself for taking the degree of bachelor of laws.f 

Weary of study, or, as appears probable, weary of 
the life of a poor student, Cortez returned, without 
leave, to his parents at Medellin. He neither found 
nor made a happy home for himself,^ and he determ¬ 
ined to seek his fortune as a soldier. For adventur¬ 
ous young men, at that time, two careers were open: 
to serve under the generous and splendid Gonsalvo 
Hernandez de Cordova, called the “Great Captain,” 
or to seek for renown and riches in the New World. 

At this juncture, Nicolas de Ovando was just going 
out to supersede Bobadilla, and Cortez resolved to ac¬ 
company that distinguished personage, also a native 
of Estremadura. But, while Ovando’s armament was 
preparing, Cortez went one night “ to speak with a 
lady,” as his chaplain judiciously expresses it, and as 
he was walking upon the wall of the back court-yard, 
it fell with him. The injuries which the young sere- 
nader then received threw him into a fever, and before 
he recovered the armament had sailed. He resolved, 
therefore, to adopt the other course—to go into Italy, 
and take service under the Great Captain. With this 
view he went to Valencia, but in that city he fell ill 
again, and passed a year there of obscure hardship and 
poverty. Finally he returned to Medellin, with the 

* This meant “ a course of study in Latin and Greek, as well as of 
rhetoric.” See note in Folsom’s introduction to his translation of the 
dispatches of Cortez, who refers to a “Plan de los Estudios dc la Uni- 
versidad de Salamanca Madrid, 1772. 

t Las Casas, who is generally inimical to Cortez, speaks favorably 
of his education. He says that Cortez was a bachelor of laws, and 
“ latino.” 

t “ Daba, i tomaba enojos, i ruido en Casa de sus Padres.”—Go- 
mara, Cronica de la Nueva-Espana, cap. 1 . Barcia, llistoriadorcs, 
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firm intention of proceeding thence to the Indies. His 
parents gave him their blessing and some money; and, 
in his nineteenth year, A.D. 1504, he took his passage 
from San Lucar in a merchant vessel for St. Domingo. 
The voyage was a bad one, and the vessel on the point 
of being wrecked, a danger in which Cortez conducted 
himself with the bravery of one “ who was to meet and 
conquer many greater hazards.”* 

A handsome, plausible, well-educated, well-born 
youth of his own province, who could tell him the lo¬ 
cal news at home, was sure to be well received by the 
Governor of Hispaniola. Accordingly, Cortez was em¬ 
ployed, under Diego Velasquez, in pacifying certain 
provinces which were concerned in Anacaona’s sup¬ 
posed or intended revolt; and when the war was end¬ 
ed, Ovando gave the young man an encomienda of In¬ 
dians, and a notarial office in the town of Azua, which 
had been lately founded. 

It is an interesting circumstance in the life of Cor¬ 
tez that he was nearly accompanying Diego de Nicue- 
sa, and would have done so but for an abscess in the 
right knee. Had Cortez joined the expedition of Nicu- 
esa, it probably would not have been so unfortunate. 
He might have filled the place that Vasco Nunez at¬ 
tained to, and his discoveries would then have natu¬ 
rally tended toward South America. But a still more 
arduous task was reserved for Cortez. His was not 
the nature to be satisfied with a tame provincial life, 
winning gold by the slow process of agriculture, or 
even by the swifter one of mining; and when the sec¬ 
ond admiral, Don Diego Columbus, sent Diego Velas- 

* “ Animabalos el M 090 Cortes, como el que se havia de ver en 
otros maiores aprietos.”— Herrera, Hist, de las Indias, dec. i., lib. vi., 
cap. 13. 
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quez to subdue and colonize Cuba, Cortez accompanied 
him, and acted, it is said, as one of bis secretaries. 

After the island had been subdued, Cortez was one 
of those who received a grant of Indians; but here, 
again, his unquiet, intriguing nature did not suffer him 
to settle down at once into a painstaking colonist or a 
sedulous official man. 

The story of his early life now becomes very con¬ 
fused, as is naturally the case with that of any man 
who rises to great eminence, and who was connected 
with some ambiguous transactions. His partisans 
will try and ignore these affairs altogether; his en¬ 
emies will know far more about them than ever hap¬ 
pened ; and the result is, that the future historian will 
have to take a middle course, or, which is wiser, per¬ 
haps, to side now with one party, now with the other, 
in a most uncertain and dubious manner, relying upon 
small traits of circumstance and delicate indications 
of character. 

There are two stories, of a very different kind, to 
account for the indignation which Cortez brought upon 
himself at one time from the governor, Diego Velas¬ 
quez. According to one of these accounts, news ar¬ 
rived at Cuba that certain Judges of Appeal, who had 
been appointed in Spain, had arrived in Hispaniola. 
It was not often the fortune of governors in the In¬ 
dies to be popular, at least with more than their own 
faction; and Velasquez formed no exception to this 
rule. The difficulty for those who thought they were 
aggrieved by him was how to carry their complaints 
to the judges. Cortez, who, no doubt (if the story be 
true), had some private grudge against the governor, 
agreed to be the bearer of these complaints, and un¬ 
dertook the bold task of passing from one island to 
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the other in an open boat.* He was, however, sus¬ 
pected, seized, and so completely found guilty in the 
governor’s estimation, that he wished to hang him. 
Certain persons, however, interceded for Cortez, and 
Diego Velasquez commuted the punishment into that 
of sending him as a prisoner to the island of Hispan¬ 
iola. He was accordingly put on board a vessel bound 
for that island. Cortez, however, extricated himself 
from his fetters, swam, or, as it is said, floated on a 
log, back again to the shores of Cuba, and took refuge 
in a church. There he remained some days. A crafty i 
alguazil lay in wait for him, caught him one day as, 
intent upon paying his addresses to a lady, he was 
tempted to go beyond the sacred precincts,f and made 
a prisoner of him. It seemed now as if the fate of 
Cortez was determined; but many persons interceded 
for him, and Velasquez, who was a violent but good- 
natured man, the first burst of his wrath having been 
spent, forgave Cortez, but would not, of course, receive 
such a person into his service any more. 

There are several things very improbable in this 
story4 and Gomaea removes some of the stigma of it 

* Benito Martinez, who presented a memorial to the king on behalf 
of Velasquez in the year 1519, confirms this part of the story. “An- 
simismo dice: que porquc este Hernando Cortes capitan, se levanto 
otra vez cuando la isla Fernandina se cmpezo de poblar con una cara- 
bcla y con ciertos compaucros, 6 Diego Velazquez le prendio, y a ruego 
de muchos buenos lc perdono, e ahora ha hccho este otro buen hccho 
en so alzar con la isla, y para hacer su mal hecho bueno, dice mucho 
mal de Diego Velazquez, y todos los que en su nombre vienen.”— 
Documentos Incditos, tom. i.,p. 408. 

t “ Descuidandose un Dia, por salir a los amores, un Alguacil, 11a- 
mado Juan Escudero, a quien Hernando Cortes aliorco en Nueva-Es- 
paiia, entrando por la otra puerta de la Iglcsia, le abra^d por detras, i 
le llcvo a la Carccl.”— Herrera, Hist, de las Itidias, dec. i., lib. ix., 
cap. 9. 

t It is improbable, for instance, that Velasquez should have wished 
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by saying that Cortez went to Cuba as an officer of 
Passamonte,* the treasurer, and was employed in the 
king’s service, although the chaplain admits that Ve¬ 
lasquez also employed Cortez to manage business and 
to look after buildings.t 

The other story is, that Cortez was required by Ve¬ 
lasquez to marry a certain Donna Catalina Xuarez, 
one of a family of Spanish ladies who had come over 
in the suite of the vice-queen, Maria de Toleda, the 
governor himself being in love with one of her sisters. 
It is said that Cortez had given his word to marry 
Donna Catalina, and was unwilling to redeem it. 
However this may be, Cortez did marry her, and told 
Las Casas that he was as well pleased with her as if 
she had been the daughter of a duchess.J In this 
story, too, he is spoken of as having been arrested, as 
having escaped, and as having taken refuge in a sanc¬ 
tuary. According to this account, also, he is made 
out to have papers upon him which told against Velas¬ 
quez. 

Whichever may have been the true§ story, or what- 

to send Cortez to Hispaniola; and it is strange that the latter should 
have been so anxious to make his way back to Cuba. 

* “Fernando Cortes fue a la conquista, por Oficial del Tesorero 
Miguel de Pasamonte, para tener cuenta con los Quintos, I Hacienda 
del Rei, i aun el niesmo Diego Velazquez se Io rogo, por ser habil, i 
diligente.”— Gomara, Cronica de la Nucva-Espana, cap. 4. Barcia, 
Historiadores, tom. ii. 

f “ Tuvo gracia, \ autoridad con Diego Velazquez, para despachar 
ncgocios, y entender en Edificios, como fueron la Casa de la Fundicion, 
y un Hospital.”— Gomara, Cronica de la Nueva-Espana, cap. 4. Bar¬ 
cia, Historiadores , tom. ii. 

t “ Asi que casose al cabo no menos rico que su Muger; y cn aquel- 
los dias de su pobreza, humildad y bajo estado le oi decir, y estando 
conmigo me lo dijo, que estaba tan contento con ella como si fuerahija 
de una Duquesa.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 27. 

$ For my own part, I am inclined to acquit Cortez of that treachery 
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ever the truth in each story, it is certain that, after a 
serious feud, the governor and Cortez became friends, 
and, as a proof of this, it is mentioned that Velasquez 
stood as godfather to one of the children of Cortez. 
After his marriage Cortez employed himself in getting 
gold by means of his Indians: “ How many of whom 
died in extracting this gold for him God will have kept 
a better account than I have,” says Las Casas.* 

It must have been in the nature of Velasquez to 
forgive heartily, for we find that he not only did not 
molest Cortez any more, but hat he conferred upon 
him the office of alcalde in the town of Santiago, the 
capital of Cuba. Cortez, therefore, notwithstanding 
all his previous mishaps, was, in the year 1518, a ris¬ 
ing and a prosperous man, and, being thirty-three years 
old, was at an admirable time of life for a career of 
vigorous adventure. 

In conferring the command of the fleet on Cortez, 
Velasquez had been influenced by his secretary, An¬ 
dres de Duero, and by Amador de Lares,f the king’s 
contador in Cuba; but he disobliged several powerfiil 
persons in that island, relations of his own, who were 
not slow in suggesting that it was very imprudent to 
confide the expedition to Cortez. The old grudge be- 

toward Velasquez which might be inferred from the first story. But 
I suspect that Catalina Xuarez had considerable cause of complaint 
against Cortez, whose enmity against the governor was probably pro¬ 
voked by his siding with her relations. 

* “ Los que por sacarlc el oro murieron Dios habra tenido mejor 
cuenta que yo.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 27. 

f Amador de Lares had been a long time in Italy, and Las Casas 
was wont to warn the governor to “ beware of twenty-two years of It¬ 
aly.” “ Solia yo decir a Diego Velazquez por sentir lo que de Amador 
de Lares yo sentia: Senor, Guardaos de veinte y dos anos de Italia.” 
—Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 113. 

K 2 
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tween the governor and Cortez was a good subject for 
these malcontents to dilate upon, and was, no doubt, 
made use of by all those who did not wish well to the 
newly-appointed commander. The sentiments of 
these opponents to Cortez can not be better illustrated 
than by some jests, which, perhaps, were all their own, 
but which were uttered in public by a buffoon in the 
household of Velasquez named Cervantes. As this 
buffoon was one day accompanying Cortez and the 
governor to the sea-side, where they wished to observe 
how the vessels were getting on, and was a little ahead 
of the party, uttering his pleasantries, he turned to the 
governor and said, “Diego.” “Well, fool, what do 
you want ?” replied the governor. “ Look what you 
are about! we shall have to go and hunt after Cortez.”* 
Upon this, Cortez is said to have made some angry 
answer, which I do not believe in, as it does not show 
his usual skillfulness and self-command. But it is 
more probable that Andres de Duero replied for him, 
saying, “ Be quiet, you drunken idiot! do not play the 
rascal any more; we know well that these malicious 
things which pretend to be jests do not come from 
you.”f But the buffoon, not by any means dismayed, 
went on saying all the way, “Viva! viva! to the 
health of my friend Diego, and of his lucky captain, 
Cortez! and I swear, my friend, that I shall go with 
Cortez myself to these rich lands, that I may not see 
you crying, my friend Diego, at the bad bargain you 
have just made.” 

* “ Mira lo que haccis, no hallamos (bad spelling for hayamos ) de ir 
a montear a Cortes.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., 
cap. 114. 

t “ Calla, borracho loco, no seas mas vcllaco, que bien entendido tc- 
nemos, que essas malicias socolor de gracias, no salen de ti.”— Ber¬ 
nal Diaz, cap. 19. 
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It would Tbe difficult to say what impression these 
sayings, and many like them, uttered in jest and in 
earnest, produced upon the uncertain mind of the gov¬ 
ernor. One thing, however, he should have recollect¬ 
ed, that if half trust is unwise in dealing with a friend, 
any thing less than unbounded confidence is too little 
trust in dealing with a reconciled enemy, especially 
one who has been injuriously treated. 

With regard to the governor’s power to remove Cor¬ 
tez, which some have denied, I have no doubt that it 
was amply sufficient for the purpose up to the moment 
of starting. It is a difficult question, which there are 
not facts fully to decide, what part Cortez contributed 
to the expenses of the expedition. His partisans as¬ 
sert that it was two thirds of the whole; but their 
own statement will hardly bear out that.* Cortez, 
like Caesar, whom we shall find he singularly resem¬ 
bles, was fond of expense, and was probably an indebt¬ 
ed man. There is no doubt that whatever Cortez did 
advance was chiefly borrowedf capital, and borrowed 
on the security which his appointment by Velasquez 
afforded, for it is quite ridiculous to assert that he had 
any independent powers from the Jeronimite fathers 
who were ruling at Hispaniola. 

I must remark here upon the deplorable manner in 

;i Oyo decir a los dc la ciudad que cl dicho Cortes habia gastado 
mas de 5000 castellanos, e que cl dicho Diego Velazquez le habia pres- 
tado para ello 2000 castellanos sobre cierto oro que tenia por fundir, e 
que oyd decir que el dicho Diego Velazquez habia puesto 1800 castel¬ 
lanos en rescates e vinos 6 otras cosas, e tres navios, el uno era ber- 
gantin, e que el dicho Cortes demas dc los 5000 castellanos puso siete 
navios suyos, e de sus amigos e de efectos.”—Doc. Ined., tom. i., p. 487. 

t “ Y como ciertos Mercaderes, amigos suyos, que se dezian Jaime 
Tria, 6 Geronimo Tria, y un Pedro de Xeres, le vieron con Capitania, 
y prosperado, le prestaron quatro mil pesos de oro, y le dieron otras 
mercaderias sobre la renta de sus Indios.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 20. 
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which all these expeditions were managed, the govern¬ 
or descending to the condition of a merchant-adven¬ 
turer, and being concerned in the profits of each en¬ 
terprise. The lamentable result of this state of things 
has been seen in the proceedings at Darien, and it was 
a practice unfortunately sanctioned and partaken in by 
the Spanish monarchs themselves. 

The complicated form of government, also, in the 
Spanish Indies had the worst results. Diego Velas¬ 
quez was a viceroy of a viceroy; and the person from 
whom he held authority, Don Diego Columbus, had 
been, to a certain extent, superseded by other authori¬ 
ties. A surer mode of creating factions could not have 
been devised. Authority, like land, can not be held 
by too simple a tenure, and intermediate interests are 
fatal to the improvement of the country to be ruled, 
as of the soil to be tilled. 

It was on the 15th of November, 1518, that Grijal¬ 
va returned to Santiago, bringing with him many tempt¬ 
ing signs of the riches of the country he had begun to 
discover. It is by no means improbable that his ar¬ 
rival produced some considerable change* in the mind 
of Velasquez, which would be observed, and rendered 
more and more unfavorable to Cortez by those who 
had already reminded the governor that the newly-ap¬ 
pointed captain was “ an Estremaduran,f full of high, 
crafty, and ambitious thoughts. 

* Such is Gomara’s account (“ Bolvio a Cuba Joan do Grijalva en 
aquella mesma sa?on, x huvo con su venida mudawja, cn Diego Velaz¬ 
quez.”— Gomara, Cronica de la Nucva-Espana, cap. 7. Barcia, His- 
toriadores, tom. ii.), and this is one of the instances in which there does 
not appear any motive that Cortez could have for deceiving his chaplain. 

t The reader will observe again the influence which a man’s place of 
birth had upon his fortunes in Spain. 

t Quo era el Estremeno, manoso, altivo, amador de honras, i Horn- 
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It is important to enter into these details with re¬ 
spect to the departure of Cortez, as so much of his fu¬ 
ture conduct depended upon the position he was to 
take up now in reference to his employer, Velasquez. 
In truth, the fate of a great empire hung upon the 
whisperings of certain obscure and interested persons, 
on the hired jests of a buffoon, and on the petty pro¬ 
vincial jealousy which was apt to make an Estrema- 
duran hateful to a Biscayan or to an Andalusian. 

Much may be said upon the singular injustice, not 
to speak of the folly, of depriving Cortez of such a 
command after having once confided it to him. His 
means, his credit, every thing that he possessed, were 
pledged. He had even altered his style of dress, and 
wore for the first time a plume of feathers,* that well 
became his very handsome countenance, which, how¬ 
ever, needed no such adornment to make it distin¬ 
guished as that of one who was fit to rule his fellow- 
men. The wisdom of this change of dress may well 
be questioned. It added, no doubt, to the envious 
sayings uttered against him; and Cortez should, by 
this time, have known men well enough to be aware 
that it is in little things of this kind that you can the 
least venture to offend them. 

It is probable that the governor began to think of 
conferring the command of the expedition upon some 
other person, and that intelligence of this change of 
disposition being conveyed to Cortez did not render 
him less alert in his endeavors to get his fleet equip¬ 
ped and to make a start. To suppose, however, that 

bre que se vengaria en aquello de lo pasado.”— Gomaba, Cronica de la 
NuevarEspana, cap. 7. Barcia, Historiadorcs , tom. ii. 

* “ 'E demas desto se comemjo, de pulir, e abellidar en su persona, 
mucho mas que de antes, e se puso un penacho de plumas con su me- 
dalla de oro, que le parecia muy bien.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 20. 
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he really did slip away by night, and that, on the gov¬ 
ernor being apprised of it, he hastened to the shore, 
and that a dramatic conversation took place, in which 
Cortez said that “these things, and things like them, 
should be done before they are thought of,”* seems to 
my mind entirely improbable. In fact, such a story is 
nearly certain to be the mythical form in which the 
transaction would come to be related, the fact merely 
being that Cortez made immense and perhaps secret 
haste to get the ships ready and to take leave of the 
governor. 

There is a story, which doubtless is true, as Las 
Casas had it from the mouth of Cortez himself, that 
he laid hold of all the cattle which a certain butcher 
had in his possession, who was bound under penalty 
to supply the town of Santiago, and that Cortez paid 
for what he seized by a gold chain, which he took off 
his own neck and gave to the butcher, f 

All this hasted which was afterward, no doubt, made 

* “ Y parando alii dicele Diego Velazquez, x corno Compadre asi os 
vaisl es buena manera esta dc despediros de mil Rcspondio Cortes: 
Seiior, perdoneme Vuestra Merced, porque estas cosas y las semejan- 
tes antes han de ser hcchas que pensadas: vea Vuestra Merced quo 
me manda.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias , MS., lib. iii., cap. 114. 

f “ Rcclamando, aunque no a voces porque si las diera quiza 1c cos- 
tara la vida, que le llevarian la pena por no dar came al pueblo; qui- 
tose luego Cortes una cadcnilla de oro que traia al cuello, y diosela al 
obligado Camicero, y esto cl mismo Cortes a mi me lo dixo.”— Las 
Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 114. 

t Mr. Prescott is persuaded that the story of the clandestine de¬ 
parture of Cortez is true; but this painstaking and truth-loving histo¬ 
rian is, I think, in this instance misled by Las Casas, who, though 
truthful, was credulous, and in this case was not an eye-witness, and 
was not, as Mr. Prescott supposes, residing at that time on the island. 
The story of the purchase of the provisions may be quite correct, and 
this I believe to be all that Las Casas could quote Cortez for, when 
he says immediately afterward, “ esto el mismo Cortes a mi me lo 
dixo.” 
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known to Velasquez, would naturally give him an ad¬ 
ditional reason for wishing to supersede Cortez, as 
showing that Cortez had divined what had been the 
governor’s thoughts. The astute Estremaduran, far 
from avoiding Velasquez at this critical period, took 
care to he constantly with him, and to he always show¬ 
ing him the greatest attention and respect.* I should 
therefore prefer giving credence to the simple account 
of Beiinal Diaz, who was present, and who says, 
“ Andres de Duero kept advising Cortez that he should 
hasten to embark, for that the Velasquez party (los 
Velazquez ) kept the governor in a state of excessive 
changefulness by the importunities of those who were 
his relations; and after Cortez perceived this, he or¬ 
dered his wife, Donna Catalina, to see that all the pro¬ 
visions and the dainties, which wives are accustomed 
to make for their husbands, especially for such an ex¬ 
pedition, were immediately embarked on board the 
ships. And then he gave orders, by sound of trum¬ 
pet, that all the masters, and pilots, and soldiers should 
be ready, and that on such a day and night none of 
them should remain on shore. And after he had given 

The truth probably is that Cortez sailed suddenly, but not clandes¬ 
tinely. 

The remarks of De Solis on this point seem to me very much to the 
purpose. “ Ni quando dicraraos cn su entendimiento y sagacidad esta 
inadvcrtencia, parece crcible, que en un Lugar de tan corta poblacion, 
como era entonces la Villa de Santiago, se pudiesen cmbarcar trescien- 
tos hombres, llamados de noche por sus casas, y entre ellos Diego de 
Ordaz, y otros familiares del Gobcrnador, sin que hubiese uno entre 
tantos, que le avisase de aquella novedad, u despertasen los que obser- 
vaban sus acciones al ruido dc tanta conmocion; admirable silencio en 
los unos, y extraordinario dcscuido en los otros.”— De Solis, Hist, de 
la Conquista de la Nucva-Espana , lib. i., cap. 10. 

* “ De lo qual tenia dello aviso el Cortes, y a esta causa no se qui- 
tava de la compania de estar con el Govcrnador, y siempre mostrandose 
muy gran su servidor.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 20. 
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that command, and had seen them all embarked, he 
went to take leave of Diego Yelasquez, accompanied 
by his great friends and companions, Andres de Duero 
and the Contador Amador de Lares, and all the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants of the city; and after many parting 
salutations from Cortez to the governor and from the 
governor to Cortez, he took leave of him; and the 
next day, very early in the morning, after having heard 
mass, we went to the ships, and the same Diego Ye¬ 
lasquez turned to accompany Cortez, and many other 
hidalgos, until we were about to sail, and with a pros¬ 
perous voyage in a few days we arrived at the town 
of Trinidad.”* 

It was on the 18th of November, 1518, that Cortez 
and his companions set sail from Santiago. 

His banner displayed a colored cross on a black 
ground, with white and blue flames scattered about it, 
and round the border were the words in Latin, “ Let 
us follow the Cross, and in that sign we shall con¬ 
quer. ”f 

* Bernal Diaz, cap. 20. 

t “ Su estandarte era de tafetan negro, con cruz colorada, sembradas 
unas llamas azules y blancas, y una letra en la orla que dezia: Siga- 
mos la cruz, y en esta seiial venceremos.”— Herrera, Hist, de las In - 
dias, dec. ii., lib. iv., cap. 6. 
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CORTEZ REFUSES TO BE SUPERSEDED.-SAILS FOR COZU¬ 

MEL.—THENCE TO TOBASCO.—HIS FIRST VICTORY IN NEW 

SPAIN. — SAILS ON TO ST. JUAN DE ULUA.-IS CHOSEN 

GENERAL.-ENTERS CEMPOALA.—FOUNDS VILLA RICA DE 

LA VERA CRUZ. — SENDS MESSENGERS TO THE SPANISH 
COAST.—DESTROYS THE FLEET. 

C ORTEZ proceeded on liis way, and was fortunate 
enough to obtain by promises of payment, with 
force visible in the background, supplies of provisions, 
both from the king’s stores at Macaca, and from a la¬ 
den vessel which he met with. In fact, as he said 
afterward, he played the part of a “gentleman corsair.” 
After he had arrived at Trinidad, formal orders came 
from Yelasquez to Verdugo, the alcalde mayor of that 
town, to deprive Cortez of the command. But this 
was now too late. Cortez, as He Solis remarks, knew 
how to gain men’s hearts, and how “ to be a superior 
without* ceasing to be a companion.” Indeed, he 
gained over the very messengers whom Yelasquez 
sent; and such was the disposition of the fleet toward 
its commander, that it would have been impossible for 
Yerdugo to supersede Cortez. He did not attempt it. 
In truth, this was a most unreasonable proceeding on 
the part of Yelasquez; and though it may be said that 
Cortez would have shown a higher nobility of mind if 
he had obeyed the orders of his superior, yet it could 
hardly be expected that an ambitious young man, who 
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had spent his all and "become indebted in order to en¬ 
gage in this expedition, should suffer himself to be de¬ 
prived of his command in this capricious manner. He 
wrote a letter of remonstrance and reassurance to Ve¬ 
lasquez, and then sailed on to Havana. A similar 
missive to the former one from Velasquez reached the 
alcalde there, but it had no effect. The alcalde did 
not dare to arrest Cortez, who wrote another letter to 
Velasquez in the same strain as before, and then set 
sail, on the next day, the 10th of February, 1519, for 
the island of Cozumel. 

This series of transactions was very important. 
Cortez had now settled the course of his career. He 
could not return, like Hernandez de Cordova or Gri¬ 
jalva: there was nothing now left for him but ruin, 
or such ample success as should efface all previous dis¬ 
obedience and misconduct. 

The armament consisted of five hundred and fifty 
Spaniards, two or three hundred Indians, some few 
negroes, and twelve or fifteen horses, and, for artillery, 
ten brass guns and some falconets. Beknal Diaz 
rightly gives a list and an account of the horses.* In 

* “ The Captain Cortez, a dark chestnut horse, which died imme¬ 
diately on arriving at San Juan de Ulua. 

*• Pedro de Alvarado and Hemando Lopez de Avila, a very good 
chestnut mare for draught or for riding; and, after we came to New 
Spain, Pedro de Alvarado bought the half of the marc from Lopez de 
Avila, or took it from him by force. 

“ Alonso Hernandez Puertocarrero, a gray mare, a good charger, 
which Cortez bought from him with some gold cord.” 

And so there follows a list of thirteen people, each of whom had 
one of these valuable possessions,'and the last man mentioned, Juan 
Sedeno, was considered the richest man in the armament, for he pos¬ 
sessed a ship, a mare, a negro, some cazabi-bread and bacon, and, as 
Diaz remarks, at that time neither horses no? negroes were to be had 
except at great expense, which shows that the importation of negroes 
was not much facilitated by De Bresa’s license. 
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truth, it would Tbe difficult to estimate the number 
of men that one horse might be considered equiva¬ 
lent to. 

Upon the landing of Cortez at Cozumel the inhabi¬ 
tants fled; but, Cortez capturing some of them and 
treating them kindly, they returned, and proved sub¬ 
missive and obliging hosts to the Spaniards. 

It was at Cozumel that Cortez, “who put great dil¬ 
igence into every thing he did,”* called Bernal Diaz 
and a Biscayan named Martin Ramos, and asked them 
what they thought was meant by the words “ Castil¬ 
ian, Castilian,” which he was told the Indians of Co- 
toche had addressed to them when they were in the 
expedition of Hernandez de Cordova; and Cortez add¬ 
ed that he had thought about this many times,f and 
that by chance there might be Spaniards in those 
lands. Accordingly, inquiries were made; it was as¬ 
certained that there were Spaniards somewhere in that 
country, and Cortez caused search to be made for 
them. It was not successful then, and the fleet sailed 
away; but on its return to Cozumel (which occurred 
in consequence of the leakage of one of the vessels), 
one of the Spaniards sought for made his appear¬ 
ance. 

His name was Geronimo de Aguilar, a native of 
Ecija, and he related how he had been one of the crew 
under Valdivia, who, it may be remembered, was sent 
home by the inhabitants of Darien in 1511, to repre¬ 
sent their case to the court of Spain. They had been 
wrecked at the Vivoras, near Jamaica. Taking to 
their boat, they were thrown on the coast of the prov- 

* “ En todo ponia gran diligencia.”— Bernal Diaz. 

Cortez does not seem to have communicated that it was part of his 
instructions to look for these men. 
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ince of Maya, and fell into the power of a cacique of 
those parts. "Valdivia and some of his men were kill¬ 
ed and devoured; this man, Geronimo de Aguilar, 
escaped with another Spaniard, and came into the 
hands of a cacique who ultimately treated them well. 
This other Spaniard, who had also received the mes¬ 
sage of Cortez, was not inclined to leave his wife and 
children, and, moreover, he was ashamed to show him¬ 
self with his nostrils and his ears bored after the man¬ 
ner of the people with whom he lived. Geronimo de 
Aguilar served afterward as interpreter to Cortez, and 
an interpreter was so useful that it was looked upon 
as a miraculous interposition that the fleet had been 
obliged to return to Cozumel, and had thus secured, 
at the outset of then* undertaking, the services of so 
valuable a comrade. 

It is worthy of notice that the inhabitants of Cozu¬ 
mel were found to worship an idol in the shape of a 
cross.* This statement is amply confirmed by the dis¬ 
coveries recently made in Central America.! 

Leaving Cozumel, and passing round the coast of 
Yucatan, Cortez made his entry at the river of Grijalva 
into New Spain. After some resistance from the na¬ 
tives, he disembarked, and took possession of the coun¬ 
try in the name of the Spanish monarch. Proceeding 

* “ En medio del qual havia una cruz de Cal, tan alta como diez 
palmos, a la qual tenian, i adoraban por Dios de la Lluvia.”— Gomara, 
Cronica, cap. 15. 

“ Era Cozumel el mayor Santuario para los Indios que habia en este 
reino de Yucatan, y a donde recurrian en romeria de todo el por unas 
calzadas que le atravesaban todo, y hoy permanecen en muchas partes 
vestigios dellas.”— Diego Lopez Cogolludo, Historia de Yucatan, 
lib. i., cap. 6. Campeche, 1842. 

t See Stephens's Central America, vol. ii., p. 345, where there is 
an engraving of a tablet at Palenque, in which two priests are making 
offerings to a highly ornamented cross. 
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inland, he found that he was in a territory called Ta¬ 
basco ; and there occurred his first great battle with the 
natives. They behaved with the most conspicuous 
courage. Bernal Diaz says: “I recollect that, when 
we let off the guns, the Indians uttered loud cries, and 
whistling sounds, and threw earth and straw into the 
air, that we should not see the damage which we were 
doing to them; and then they sounded their trumpets, 
and uttered their cries, and said ‘ Ala Tala.’ ” It ap¬ 
pears that the Tabascans had some notion of an ambus¬ 
cade ; but all their military skill and prowess were of 
little avail against the horses and the cannon of the 
Spaniards. Many of the Spaniards were wounded in 
this encounter, and two of them died of their wounds. 
Gomara speaks of Saint James having appeared in 
the battle on a white horse; but Bernal Diaz, while 
admitting that such might have been the case, says 
that “he, sinner as he was, was not worthy to be per¬ 
mitted to see it.” 

This battle was called the battle of Cintla; and to 
commemorate their success, the Spaniards changed the 
name of the chief town of the Tabascans from Poton- 
chan to that of Santa Maria de la Vitoria. 

The victory was of the utmost service to Cortez. It 
made the Tabascans submissive to him; and with oth¬ 
er presents which they-brought to the conqueror were 
twenty female slaves, whose business it was to make 
bread, and who carried with them the stones between 
which, after the Oriental fashion, they were accustom¬ 
ed to pound their maize. Among these Indian women 
was a person of great intelligence, who was destined 
to play a considerable part in the conquest of Mexico. 
The story of her life was a singular one. Though 
found in the condition of a slave, she was of high birth, 



being the daughter of a cacique who ruled over Painala 
as his principal pueblo, and possessed other dependent 
pueblos. Painala was in the Mexican province of 
Coatzacualco: she was accordingly able to speak Mex¬ 
ican. Her father died when she was but a girl, and 
her mother married another cacique, a young man. 
They had a son born to them, and wishing to secure 
the heritage for him, and to despoil her, they gave her 
by night to some Indians of Xicalango, pretending to 
their own people that she had died. From these mas¬ 
ters she passed, probably by sale, to the Tabascans, 
by whom, as we have seen, she was presented to Cor¬ 
tez. She was baptized as Marina, and afterward 
served faithfully as an interpreter. Indeed, her fidel¬ 
ity was assured by the love which she bore to her 
master. 

Cortez, who from the first showed himself intent 
upon conversion, placed a cross in the great temple of 
Potonchan, and, before his departure, celebrated, with 
what pomp he could, the feast of Palm Sunday, Padre 
Fray Bartolome de Olmedo and the Licentiate Juan 
Diaz having endeavored to instruct the Tabascans in 
the rudiments of Christianity. Gomara says that 
the Tabascans broke their idols and received the cross; 
but the account which a much later historian gives is 
the more probable one, namely, that their docility was 
more inclined to receive another god than to renounce 
any one of their own.* 

Immediately after his celebration of the feast of 
Palm Sunday, Cortez returned to his ships, and, con¬ 
tinuing his voyage, arrived at San Juan de Ulua on 

* “ Pero solo sc encontraba en ellos una docilidad de rendidos mas 
inclinada a recibir otro Dios, que a dexar alguno de los suyos.”—D e 
Solis, Conquista de la Nueva-Espana, lib. i., cap. 20. 
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Holy Thursday of the year 1519. A little incident 
occurred in the course of this voyage, very character¬ 
istic of the men and of the time. As they coasted 
along, keeping close to the shore, the former compan¬ 
ions of He Cordova and Grijalva kept pointing out to 
Cortez those parts of the coast with which they were 
familiar, naming this river and that town, this mount¬ 
ain and that headland. Remarking the conversation, 
a certain cavalier, named Alonso Hernando de Puer- 
tocarrero, approached Cortez and said, “ It seems to 
me, Senor, that these gentlemen, who have Ibeen twice 
to this land, have keen saying to you, 

“ Cata Francia, Montesinos, 

Cata Paris, la ciudad, 

Cata las aguas de Ducro 
Do van a dar en la mar.”* 

I say to you, observe these rich lands, and know well 
what to do.” To which Cortez replied, “Let God 
give us good fortune in battle, as he gave the Paladin 
Roldan; for the rest, having such men as yourself 
and other cavaliers for captains, I shall know well 
what to do.”f 

It is possible that Puertocarrero did not make the 
allusion without a little touch of satire, but the words 
may also have conveyed a serious meaning, and ap¬ 
pear to have been so construed by Cortez. It is one 
of the chief merits of a popular literature, whatever its 
kind, that it affords the means of so much being con- 

* Romances Caballerescos, num. 29. G. B. Depping, Romanccro 
Castellano. 

t “ Yo digo, que mireis las tierras ricas, y sabii os bien govemar. 
Luego Cortes bien entendio a que fin fueron aquellas palabras dichas: 
y respondio: De nos Dios ventura en armas como al Paladin Roldan, 
que en lo demas, teniendo a v. m. y a otros Cavalleros por senores, 
bien me sabre entender.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 36. 
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veyed when so little is said. Montesinos, in the 
Spanish romance alluded to, is the grandson of Char¬ 
lemagne. His parents are banished from court upon 
the suggestion of a false enemy named Tomillos. 
Montesinos is brought up in a hermit’s cell; and, 
when the youth becomes complete in the knowledge 
of arms, his father takes him up to a lofty eminence, 
and there, without any affront to the geography of ro¬ 
mances in the Middle Ages, points out to him, in the 
stanza quoted above, Paris and the Douro, the palace 
of the king, and the castle of his enemy Tomillos. 
The youth goes to court, enters the hall of Charle¬ 
magne’s palace, observes Tomillos cheating the king 
at a game of chess, points out the fraud, and eventu¬ 
ally strikes the false player dead. He then discovers 
his own lineage, and is the means of restoring his pa¬ 
rents to their former rank. There is a peculiar felici¬ 
ty in the date of the day on which the father of Mon¬ 
tesinos shows Paris to his son,* which was the day of 
St. Juan, after whom, as well as in honor of Juan Gri¬ 
jalva, St. Juan de Ulua had been named. 

It is a fancy of mine that Cortez unconsciously be¬ 
trayed a little of his own character in naming the Pal¬ 
adin Boldan as his hero. The crafty and valorous 
exploits of that knight are well described in a romance, 
which makes him have no scruple in allowing his be¬ 
loved Donna Anna to suppose that he is slain, in or¬ 
der that he might have his revenge upon the Knights 
of the Bound Table, and where, disguised as a Moor, 

* “ 'A vcinte y cuatro de Junio, 

Dia era de san Juan, 

Padre y hijo paseando 
De la ermita se van.” 

Romances Caballercscos, num. 28. Depping, Roman- 
c'ero Castellano. 

VOL. II.—L 
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he takes the command of an army of Moors* in order 
to betray them. 

At San Juan de Ulua Cortez met with a friendly 
reception from the natives; and shortly after his ar¬ 
rival, there came some Indians, sent by two high offi¬ 
cers of a certain great king, named Montezuma, to in¬ 
quire why he had made his appearance on that coast. 
The Spanish commander replied that he had come to 
treat with their prince upon matters of great import¬ 
ance, and he asked to see these officers. They ac¬ 
cordingly advanced to meet him, listened to his story, 
that the cause of his coming was to treat with their 
master on the part of Don Charles of Austria, monarch 
of the East, and they made him rich presents; but 
they entirely put aside any hope of his being allowed 
to see their sovereign. Cortez replied that kings al¬ 
ways received embassadors, and that he was resolved 
not to quit the country without seeing Montezuma. 
At this declaration they were so alarmed that they of¬ 
fered to send to their monarch for an answer; and, as 
these officers of Montezuma were accompanied by 
skillful painters, who depicted with accuracy all that 
they saw among the Spaniards, they were able to con¬ 
vey a full representation of what had occurred to their 
monarch. 

The alert mind of Cortez, anxious to adopt every 
opportunity for impressing the Mexicans (that was the 
name of the people over whom Montezuma ruled) with 

* See the romance beginning 

“ Dia era clc sail Jorge, 

Dia ile gran festividad. 

Aqucl dia por mas honor 
Los docc sc van a armar.” 

Romances Caballcrcscos, num. 12. Deppjno, Roman * 
erro Castellano. 
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liemew of the Spanish Troops, 

a sense of his power, prepared a review for the officers 
of the king, and an additional subject for the artists. 
He ordered the cannon to be heavily charged, and all 
his horsemen, under the command of Pedro de Alva¬ 
rado, to prepare for exercise. The horses were to have 
on their poitrals, with bells attached to them. “ If 
we could have a charge upon the sand-hills,” he said, 
“it would be good; but they will see that we sink 
into the mire. Let us repair to the shore when the 
tide is going out, and make a charge there, going two 
abreast.” This cavalry movement was accordingly 
executed in presence of Montezuma’s officers. Then 
came the principal show of the day. The cannon were 
discharged, and the stone balls went re-echoing over 
the hills* with a great, noise, which was the better 
heard, as it happened to be a calm day. All these 
things were represented by the Mexican painters as 
best they could; and never, perhaps, in the history 
of the world, was there brought to a monarch such a 
picture of the destruction that impended over his king¬ 
dom. The awful ■writing in the hall of Belshazzar was 
not more significant than this picture would have been 
to Montezuma, could he rightly have appreciated all 
that it depicted. 

After an entertainment which Cortez gave to these 
officers of Montezuma, he had another conversation 
with them through his interpreters, Geronimo de Agui- 

* This is an instance of a considerable difficulty which occurs from 
a double meaning of a Spanish word. “ El monte” means a “ wood,” 
and also a “ mountain” or “ hill;” and frequently it requires the mi¬ 
nutest knowledge of geography to know how the word should be ren¬ 
dered. In the present instance the passage is iban las piedras par los 
montes rclumlando con gran ruido .— Bernal Diaz, cap. 38. From the 
nature of the coast, I have adopted the rendering in the text, though 
not without some doubts as to its propriety. ' \ 
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lar and Donna Marina, in the course of which he ask¬ 
ed if the Mexican king had any gold, and being an¬ 
swered in the affirmative, he said, “ Let him send it 
me, for I and my companions have a complaint, a dis¬ 
ease of the heart, which is cured by gold.” 

An answer came back from Montezuma in seven 
days, and was brought by Teotlili, one of the officers 
who had before met Cortez. He brought with him 
magnificent presents from the king, and, among other 
things, a sun of gold, which he laid before Cortez, in¬ 
forming him that Montezuma sent these things to show 
how he estimated the friendship of that king (Charles 
the Fifth), but in the present state of affairs it was 
“not convenient” to allow Cortez to present himself 
at the Mexican court. Certainly, from the official style 
of this reply, we may conjecture that the Mexicans had 
reached a high state of what is called civilization. 

Cortez received the presents with all due deference, 
but said that it would be impossible for him to desist 
from his undertaking. The honor of his king forbade 
it. This he said so angrily that the officers of Mon¬ 
tezuma offered to send again to their sovereign for in¬ 
structions, and they did so. Meanwhile, Cortez dis¬ 
patched Francisco de Montejo, accompanied by the 
celebrated pilot Anton Alaminos, to seek a port that 
might be a better station for them than the present 
one, which was a barren and desert place vexed by 
musquitoes. They returned with the intelligence that 
they had found a port twelve leagues off, close to a for¬ 
tress named Chiahuitzla. 

Montezuma resolved not to receive these strangers, 
and a more peremptory answer than the last, but ac¬ 
companied, like it, with presents, was conveyed by Te- 
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otlili to Cortez. It happened to he evening time when 
the Spanish commander was about to reply to this sec¬ 
ond message, and the Ave Maria bell was heard from 
that vessel in the squadron which served as a church. 
The Spaniards fell on their knees to pray. Teotlili 
inquired from Marina what this meant, and Cortez 
thought it a good occasion to commence the work of 
conversion, which, to do him justice, was always in his 
mind. For this purpose he brought forward Father 
Bartoiome de Olmedo, who endeavored to give Teot¬ 
lili some insight into the mysteries of the Catholic 
faith, and into the nature of his own idolatry. Then 
Cortez continued the discourse, intimating that con¬ 
version was one of the chief objects of his sovereign; 
and that, having come so far on such a great affair 
from so mighty a king, he must persevere in his at¬ 
tempt. The Mexican embassador, in much anger and 
confusion, broke off the conference. 

The next morning there were no Indians to assist 
the Spaniards and to bring them food. The friends 
of the Governor Velasquez murmured against Cortez, 
and Diego de Ordaz told him that the army was averse 
to proceeding, and that the means at his disposal were 
not sufficient for the conquest of such an empire as 
Montezuma’s. Cortez replied by dwelling on the suc¬ 
cess which had hitherto attended the expedition, but 
admitted that, if the soldiers were so disheartened as 
Ordaz asserted, it would be madness to attempt such 
an enterprise, and that they must consider about their 
return to Cuba. He accordingly published an order 
for the return of the fleet to that island. 

It must not be supposed that Cortez took this im¬ 
portant step without having thoroughly prepared for 
it by sounding his chief partisans as to the course they 
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Were inclined to take, and probably conveying to them 
his own wishes. The way in which the camp was 
split into two factions, and the underhand negotiations 
that went on, can not be better seen and appreciated 
than by the short account which Bernal Diaz gives 
of what happened to himself. “One night, a little 
after midnight, came to my hut Alonso Hernandez Pu- 
ertocarrero, Juan de Escalante, and Francisco de Lugo 
(Lugo and I were in some sort relations, and from the 
same country), and they said to me, * Senor Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, come hither with your arms to go 
the rounds, for we will accompany Cortez, who is mak¬ 
ing the rounds.’ And when I was at some little dis¬ 
tance from the hut, they said to me, ‘ Look, Senor; 
keep secret for a little time that which we are going 
to tell you, for it is of much importance, and your 
companions in the hut may not hear it, who are of the 
faction of Diego Velasquez.’ And what they said to 
me was the following: ‘ Does it seem good to you, 
Senor, that Hernando Cortez should have brought us 
all here under a delusion, and given out proclamations 
in Cuba that he was coming to make a settlement, and 
now we have learned that he has no authority for that, 
but only for trading; and they wish (the change of 
person may here be noted) that we should return to 
Santiago with all the gold that has been taken, in 
which case we should all be ruined men, and Diego 
Velasquez would take the gold as he did before?’ ” 
They then reminded Bernal Diaz that he had been 
three times in that land and had gained nothing, and 
they ended their address to him by suggesting that they 
should agree to form a settlement in the name of his 
majesty the emperor, that they should elect Cortez as 
captain, and inform his majesty of what they had done. 
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It was not possible that these private dealings could 
go on unobserved by the opposite faction. A camp is 
not a cabinet, and secrets leak out even from a cabinet. 
The followers of Yelasquez protested against such un¬ 
derhand proceedings ; but their protestations were too 
late. When the proclamation for return was made 
known to the soldiers, they became furious with Cor¬ 
tez, and declared that they would not go back to Cuba. 
It was remembered liow ill Grijalva had been received 
by Yelasquez because he had returned without found¬ 
ing any settlement. Uttering such complaints as they 
were fairly entitled to make, they came into the pres¬ 
ence of Cortez. This crafty leader had his followers 
now exactly in the position in which he must have de¬ 
sired to see them. He affected a difficulty in acceding 
to their wishes, and the tone which he adopted on the 
occasion is well described, by one who heard him, in 
the words of the sly proverb, “ You may entreat me 
to do that which I like to do” (tu me lo rueyas,y yo 
me lo quiero). A speech has been made for him* 
which probably does not differ much in substance from 
that which he really uttered. He tells the clamorous 
malcontents of his having been informed that it was 
their desire to go: to please them he had yielded; but 
he was glad to find them in a disposition more fitting 
for the service of their king and the duty of good Span¬ 
iards ; however, as he did not wish to have unwilling 
soldiers, it must now be understood that whoever de¬ 
sired to return to Cuba could do so, and that he would 
provide for the embarkation of all those who would 
not voluntarily follow his fortunes. 

Just at this period, or a little before, when Cortez 
and his companions were feeling somewhat desolate 
* De Sous, Conquisla de la Nueva-Espdaa, lib. ii., cap. 6. 
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and disheartened, there came messengers from the chief 
of a neighboring territory, called Cempoala, desiring 
the friendship of the Spaniards. The town of Cem¬ 
poala was on the way to Chiahuitzla, that port of 
which Cortez had heard from those he had sent out to 
discover one. A proceeding now took place which de¬ 
serves the attention of the world at the present day, 
and which many a modern nation might well imitate 
in its attempts to colonize. Cortez began to take steps 
for founding his town; not, however, by choosing a 
spot of ground, and commencing to build upon it, but 
by selecting the men who were to fill the chief offices 
in the town. Certainly it would appear as if, in those 
ages, they had more belief in men, and appreciated 
more the difference of one man from another, than the 
world does now. 

Cortez had no intention of making his settlement at 
or near San Juan de Ulua, but at Chiahuitzla, where 
he had heard of tolerable anchorage. A Spanish town, 
however, was somewhat like a Roman camp there 

* “ The camp of a Roman legion presented the appearance of a for¬ 
tified city. As soon as the space was marked out, the pioneers care¬ 
fully leveled the ground, and removed every impediment that might in¬ 
terrupt its perfect regularity. Its form was an exact quadrangle ; and 
we may calculate that a square of about seven hundred yards was suf¬ 
ficient for the encampment of twenty thousand Romans, though a sim¬ 
ilar number of our own troops would expose to the enemy a front of 
more than treble that extent. In the midst of the camp, the prtetori- 
um, or general’s quarters, rose above the others; the cavalry, the in¬ 
fantry, and the auxiliaries, occupied their respective stations; the 
streets were broad, and perfectly straight, and a vacant space of two 
hundred feet was left on all sides between the tents and the rampart. 
The rampart itself was usually twelve feet high, armed with a line of 
strong and intricate palisades, and defended by a ditch of twelve feet 
in depth as well as in breadth. This important labor was performed 
by the hands of the legionaries themselves, to whom the use of the 
spade and the pickaxe was no less familiar than that of the sword or 
pilum.”— Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i., cap. 1. 

L 2 
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were certain fixed points in it, and the difficulty was 
not so much what should he done as who should he 
appointed to do it. 

Cortez first took solemn and official possession of 
the country in the name of the emperor. He then 
named his town, which at present existed only on pa¬ 
per, calling it “ La Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz.”* He 
then appointed the requisite officers. It appears, too, 
that either he or his party suggested that a formal re¬ 
quisition should he made to him, apparently in writing, 
demanding in a most peremptory manner that the main 
object of the expedition should he changed from that 
of trade to that of colonization, and that he should take 
upon himself to appoint the alcaldes and regidors of 
the new town.f The alcaldes named were Alonzo 
Hernandez Puertocarrero (a native of Medellin, the 
birth-place of Cortez) and Francisco de Montejo. The 
regidors were Alonso Davila, Pedro de Alvarado, with 
his brother Alonso, and Gonsalo de Sandoval, also a 
native of Medellin, a young man of twenty-two, who 
will afterward take a great part in the conquest. Juan 
de Escalante was appointed the alguazil mayor. Cris- 
toval de Olid was to he the master of the camp {el 

* “Porque cl Viemes de la Cruz havia entrado cn aquella Tierra.” 
—G omara, Cronica de la Nueva-Espana, cap. 30. 

f “ Y acordado esto nos juntamos todos cn Concordes de un ammo y 
voluntad, y liicimos un requerimiento al dicho capitan en cl cual diji- 
mos que pues el veia cuanto al scrvicio de Dios nuestro Seilor y al de 
vuestras Majestades convcnia que csta tierra cstuviese poblada, dandole 
las causas de que arriba a vuestras Altezas se ha hccho relacion, que 
le requerimos que luego cesase de hacer rescatcs de la mancra que los 
venia a hacer porque seria destruir la terra en mucha mancra, y vues¬ 
tras Majestades serian en ello muy deservidos, y que ansi mismo le 
pedimos y requerimos que luego nombrase para aquella villa que se 
habia por nosotros dc liacer y fundar, alcaldes y regidores cn nombre 
de vuestras Reales Altezas. con ciertas protestacioncs cn forma que 
contra el protestamos si ansi no Io hiciesc.”— Doc. Incd., tom. i., p. 448. 
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7iiaestro del camjyo). There were other minor appoint¬ 
ments which need not he recorded. No one who knows 
any thing of Cortez needs to be told that these ap¬ 
pointments were skillfully made, affording due encour¬ 
agement to his friends, and offering the requisite tempt¬ 
ation to those among his enemies who might be gain¬ 
ed over. 

The foundations for authority were now laid, and 
we must own that the deficiency of original authority 
was endeavored to be supplied in the most skillful 
manner. "Recounting the various steps in due order, 
we find that it was voted universally, or at least de¬ 
termined by the majority, that the object of the expe¬ 
dition, as stated in the original instructions (of the 
purport of which they had not been aware), must be 
entirely changed, and accordingly that these instruc¬ 
tions did not apply to the changed circumstances. 
Then the process may be summed up as follows: Cor¬ 
tez rises from the mass as their chosen leader, and at 
their request appoints officers. When these are ap¬ 
pointed, he recognizes their authority to the utmost 
extent. He appears bare-headed before them, and re¬ 
nounces his authority of captain general and justicia 
mayor, placing it in the hands of the alcaldes and reg- 
idors. He then quits the assembled officers of gov¬ 
ernment, leaving them to confer among themselves. 
They, as might be expected, resolve upon reappointing 
him; and the next morning come to him to make their 
determination formally known, which intelligence he 
receives with proper official gravity, as if it were some 
new thing to him.* He is pleased to accept the ap- 

* “ El Dia siguientc, dc manana, cl Regimiento fue a buscar a Her¬ 
nando Cortes, cl qual, corao si nada supiera dc cl caso, pregunto, que 
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pointment, and they are allowed to kiss the hands of 
the new captain general and justicia mayor, who is 
thus placed, with some show of legality, at the head 
of the military and the civil services. 

In the midst of all these proceedings, Cortez had not 
forgotten the friendly invitation which he had received 
from the cacique of Cempoala; and, indeed, he is stated 
to have made use of this invitation as an argument to 
show that there were alliances which might be formed 
against the Mexicans, and people with whom he might 
negotiate, when he had once made a settlement.'* Noth¬ 
ing, therefore, could be more fortunate than this offer 
of welcome from Cempoala, which Cortez did not fail 
in due time to embrace; and, marching to their town, 
was very kindly received. Thence he moved on to 
Chiahuitzla, still in the same territory, where also he 
was well received by order of the cacique of Cempoala. 
Near to Chiahuitzla, Cortez, working with his own 
hands, founded liis town of Villa Rica de la Vera 
Cruz,t and the appointed officers took charge of it. 
This town was of much importance to Cortez: it was 
a stronghold in the rear, and Juan de Escalante, who 
had the chief command, was a devoted friend on whom 
Cortez could rely. 

era lo que mandabanl”—H errera, Hist, de las Indias, dec. ii., lib. v., 
cap. 7. 

* “ I aun tambien para desde alii poder con mas facilidad tener amis- 
tad, l Contratacion, con algunos Indios, i Pueblos Comarcanos, como 
era Cempoallan, i otros, que havia Contrarios, i Enemigos de la Gente 
de Motecijuma.”— Gomara, Crrnica de la Nucva-EspaTia, cap. 30. 

t See the proceedings (mentioned in Gomara, cap. 37, and incident¬ 
ally confirmed by Ciiimalp.u.v and Bustamante, cap. 35) in reference 
to the actual building of the town, when sites were marked out for the 
church, the grand square, the town hall, the wharf, and the shambles; 
and the town was called Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz, as they had agreed 
when the Council of St. Juan de Ulna was nominated (como havian 
acordado, quando se nombid cl Cabildo de San Juan de Ulhua). 
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The town 1 ing now founded, it was resolved, in 
full council, th information should he sent to Charles 
the Fifth of what had been done; and the two alcaldes, 
Alonso Hernandez de Puertocarrero and Francisco de 
Montejo, were chosen for this purpose. They went to 
Spain, carrying rich gifts with them, hut unfortunate¬ 
ly found the emperor absent, and were ill received by 
the Bishop of Burgos, the head of the colonial admin¬ 
istration, who favored Velasquez, and considered these 
messengers as persons who had been concerned in a 
revolt against the constituted authorities. 



Meanwhile, Cortez did not hesitate to use his new¬ 
ly-acquired authority with vigor, and discovering a 
conspiracy which was formed by some of the party of 
Velasquez to leave the army, and to give information 
to that governor which might enable him to seize the 
messengers of Cortez on their way to Spain, he caused 
two of the principal conspirators to be put to death, 
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and inflicted minor punishments upon the others. “I 
remember,” says Beknal Diaz, “that when Cortez 
signed that sentence, he said with deep sighs and signs 
of suffering, ‘Oh! who would not he ignorant of 
writing, so that he might not have to sign the death- 
warrants of men.’ ”* 

It was during his stay in the territory of Cempoala 
that Cortez adopted that determination to destroy his 
fleet, and so to cut off all means of retreat horn his 
army, which has become one of the great texts in his¬ 
tory. I say “adopted,” because, though Cortez him¬ 
self may have originated the idea of destroying the 
fleet, and then have insinuated it into the minds of 
his adherents,! it is certain that they also counseled 
the destruction of the fleet. There were many good 
reasons for this counsel. It was necessary to bind 
the two factions together in some indissoluble manner. 
Again, in such a small body, where every man was 
valuable, the sailors were an important addition to the 
little army. Even those who were disabled men, or 
unsuited for a marching expedition, sufficed for garri¬ 
son duty in the new town of Vera Cruz. The mag¬ 
nanimity of the transaction is diminished by its evi¬ 
dent policy; and, with regard to Cortez himself, it re¬ 
quired no extraordinary valor on his part. He had 
cut off all retreat for himself when he refused to allow 
himself to be superseded by the orders of Velasquez. 
For Caesar to pass the Rubicon might have been a 

* “ Acuerdome, quc quando Cortes firmo aquella sentencia dixo con 
grandes suspiros y sentimiento: 0 quien no supicra escrivir, para no 
firmar muertes de hombrcs!”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 57. 

t “ Platicando con Cortez en las cosas de la gucrra, y camino para 
adelante, de platica en platica 1c aconsejamos Ios quc eraraos sus am¬ 
igos, que no dexasse navlo en cl puerto ninguno.”— Bernal Diaz, 
cap. 58. 
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great resolve, but for bis soldiers, nothing: in the de¬ 
struction of this Spanish fleet, the men incurred a 
danger which their commander had already brought 
upon himself, and thus reduced themselves to the 
level of his own desperation. Juan de Escalante was 
intrusted with the execution of the orders that Cortez 
gave for the fleet’s destruction, which, after the an¬ 
chors, sails, and cables had been taken out, was sum¬ 
marily effected. 

Cortez continued to maintain a strict amity with 
the Cempoalans; it was in an expedition that the 
Spaniards made, while in this territory, that he caused 
a man to be hanged for stealing two fowls. The man 
was cut down, however, when half dead, by Alvarado. 

While Cortez was in Cempoala, Montezuma’s col¬ 
lectors of tribute came into the country. The Cem¬ 
poalans complained much of the Mexican king’s ex¬ 
actions, saying that he demanded their children for 
slaves and for sacrifices. Cortez seized the officers, 
and ordered that no tribute should be paid. But, 
privately, he let two of them go free with a peaceful 
message to Montezuma, and the others he preserved 
from the fury of the Cempoalans, who, when they had 
overcome their terror of the great king’s officers by 
seeing them imprisoned, were very desirous to turn 
the tables upon these Mexicans, and to offer them up 
as a sacrifice to the local divinities. 

This is one of many instances which show the vigor 
and ; crafty wisdom of Cortez in his preparations for 
the conquest of Mexico. Indeed, his conduct at this 
period of his fortunes might be taken as a model by 
all those who may be placed in similar circumstances. 
As a snake through tangled grass and herbage, or, 
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rather, like an agile wild "beast through the forest, now 
lightly leaping over the brushwood, now hounding 
along the open space under great trees, always with an 
eye to prey, always with a soft footfall, so did the pol¬ 
itic Cortez move through the difficulties which beset 
liis position—the wilds of dubious followers, the snares 
of uncertain allies, the perils of an unknown country, 
and the weight of countless numbers brought to bear 
upon his little band, which was but the scenic coun¬ 
terfeit of an army. 

These sacrifices of human beings, which the Mex¬ 
icans and the Cempoalans were so ready to inflict upon 
each other, were an abomination to Cortez; and he re¬ 
solved to put an end to them in this province, and, in¬ 
deed, to the whole scheme of idolatry of the Cempoa¬ 
lans, which he accomplished by main force, sending a 
body of troops to hurl the idols down from the temple. 
The use of violence, if ever justifiable in matters of re¬ 
ligion, is so in warring against a cruel creed which has 
for its groundwork the fears of men, and is perpetual¬ 
ly cemented by the blood of the weak among its wor¬ 
shipers. It was not, however, to be supposed that a 
people who had been oppressed by a malign religion 
for so many years would part with their burden easily. 
The most galling fetters come to be believed in as 
amulets, mistaken for ornaments, and fondly clung to 
as supports. Accordingly, the Cempoalans rushed to 
arms, that they might avenge this insult to their gods. 
But Cortez, whose violence, being for the most part 
the violence of the head, was never far removed from 
her severe but serene sister, policy, took the precaution 
at once to seize upon the cacique and the principal 
chiefs, and to declare that they should be put to death 
if any outrage was attempted against the Spaniards. 
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The threat was successful; and the people were paci¬ 
fied, or, rather, awed into submission. Cortez then 
had the walls of the temple cleared of blood. He 
erected an altar there, changed the priests’ vestments 
from black to white, and gave them (what policy 
again!) the charge of this altar. He also set up a 
cross, and taught the natives to make wax candles, 
and to keep them burning before the altar. 

The next step of Cortez was to receive the Cem- 
poalans into the vassalage of the King of Spain. Cer¬ 
tainly this man’s audacity throughout borders upon 
the ludicrous ;• and the way in which the strange tale 
was first told in grave official documents does not di¬ 
minish to an intelligent reader the grotesque wildness 
of the transactions, though narrated as if they were 
mere matters of course. 

On the 16th of August, 1519, Cortez set off for 
Mexico, resolved to see, in the quaint language of the 
unsuspected historian who accompanied him, “what 
sort of a thing the great Montezuma was* of whom 
they had heard so much.” 

Cortez himself had already assured his sovereign 
that he would take Montezuma, dead or alive, if he did 
not bring him into vassalage to the Spanish crown.f 

This is not the place for giving any more than a 
very rapid account of the advance of Cortez; but, as 
the nature and extent of his successes bear closely 
on the subject of this history, it will be advisable to 
show what were the advantages which each side pos¬ 
sessed. 

* “ Que seria bueno ir a ver que cosa era el gran Montezuma.”— 
Bernal Diaz, cap. 53. 

t “ En la otra Relacion, * * * certifique a Vuestra Alteza, que lo 
habria preso 6 muerto, 6 Subdito a la Corona Real do Vuestra Mages- 
tad.”— Lorenzana, p. 39. 
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The Mexicans had immense superiority in point of 
numbers. They were not, like the Indians of the isl¬ 
ands, a people living in huts, hut in good, stone-built 
edifices. They formed a mighty kingdom—mighty at 
least in appearance, with dependent states, that paid 
tribute to the King of Mexico, but which, as soon ap¬ 
peared, were by no means devoted to him. The weap¬ 
ons of the Mexicans were lances, darts, bows and ar¬ 
rows,* slings and stones, and a kind of sword of a 
most fearful nature and aspect, f 

I have recounted the means on the Mexican side, 
which consisted of innumerable men, who, as it proved 

* “It was usual for a number of archers to assemble together, and 
throw up an ear of maize into the air, at which they immediately shot 
with such quickness and dexterity, that before it could reach the ground 
it was stripped of every grain.”— Clavigero’s History of Mexico, book 
vii., p. 367, note. 

t “ The Maquahuitl, called by the Spaniards Spada, or sword, as it 
was the weapon among the Mexicans which was equivalent to the 
sword of the old continent, was a stout stick, three feet and a half 
long, and about four inches broad, aTmed on each side with a sort of 
razors of the stone itzli (obsidian), extraordinarily sharp, fixed and 
firmly fastened to the stick with gum lac, which were about three 
inches long, one or two inches broad, and as thick as the blade of our 
ancient swords. This weapon was so keen, that once it entirely be¬ 
headed a horse at one stroke, according to the affirmation of Acosta; 
but the first stroke only was to be feared, for the razors became soon 
blunt. They tied this weapon by a string to their arm, lest they might 
lose it in any violent conflict.”— Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, book vii., 
p. 367. These are the words of Acosta : “ Sns armas eran unas na- 
vajas agudas de pedernales puestas de una parte y de otra de un bas- 
ton, y era esta arma tan furiosa, que afirman que de un golpe cchavan 
con ella la cabesa do un cavallo abaxo cortando toda la cerviz.”— Hist. 
Nat. y Moral de Indias, lib. vi., cap. 26. The engraving in the text is 
a representation of this formidable weapon. 
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afterward, possessed a fierce and pertinacious bravery 
like that of the Jews—weapons of offense which would 
not have been contemptible any where in a previous 
age, but which were becoming so among Europeans in 
the sixteenth century*—a consolidated kingdom, of 
which the capital, at any rate, was devoted to its sov¬ 
ereign—and substantial edifices.f 

On his side Cortez had valiant captains, trained 
men-at-arms, a small park of artillery, these wonder¬ 
ful horses, and his own dissembling mind and vast 
audacity—cut off from all retreat. The difficulties, 
however, in his own camp, which his uncertain posi¬ 
tion created for him, were very great, and his enter¬ 
prise, considered in all respects, was, perhaps, as dif¬ 
ficult as any feat of arms the world has ever contem¬ 
plated. 

* On the other hand, their defensive armor was good, though not to 
be compared to that of the Spaniards. 

t It has been said that “the victories of Cortez had been gained over 
savages who had no letters, who were ignorant of the use of metals, 
who had not broken in a single animal to labor, who wielded no better 
weapons than those which could be made out of sticks, flints, and fish¬ 
bones, who regarded a horse-soldier as a monster, half man and half 
beast, who took an arquebusier for a sorcerer, able to scatter the thun¬ 
der and lightning of the skies.”—Mr. Macaulay’s Essay on Lori Clive. 

These weapons, however^ could hardly have been as contemptible as 
they are thus represented, for we find that, at the first discharge of 
missiles in the first battle with Cortez, the Indians wounded seventy 
men, two of them fatally. Neither is it much to their discredit that 
they did not break in animals to labor, as there were none for them to 
break in. Now that they possess horses, there are no people in the 
world more expert with them, as may be seen in the case of those who 
make use of the lasso. Had the Mexicans possessed horses in those 
days, there would not have been the slightest chance for the Spaniards, 
unless they had come in large armies, in which case the difficulty of 
finding supplies would have been almost an insuperable obstacle. 
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T HE next step which Cortez took was to march 
toward the territory of Tlascala. His friends at 
Cempoala had informed him that the people of that 
territory were friends of theirs, and very especial ene¬ 
mies {muy capitales enemigos) of Montezuma. The 
Tlascalan form of government was republican, and 
Cortez compares it to those of Genoa, Venice, and 
Pisa.* Before his approach, he sent four Cempoalans 
to the senate of Tlascala, telling the senate that he 
was coming through their country on his way to Mex¬ 
ico, that he had freed the Cempoalans from Montezu¬ 
ma’s yoke, and that he wished to know what grievance 
the senate had against the Mexicans, that he might 
make the Tlascalan cause his own. Such, at least, it 
is likely was the substance of what Cortez wrote to 
the Tlascalans. 

The Tlascalan senate received this crafty message, 
or whatever part the embassadors (who probably spoke 
on behalf of their own nation) chose to report of it, and 
proceeded to debate upon the subject. One great chief 

* “ La orden quo hasta ahora se ha alcanzado, que Ie gente de ella 
tiene cn gobernarse, cs casi como las Senorfas de Venecia, y Genova, 
6 Pisa; porquc no hay Senor general de todos.”— Louenzana, p. 59. 
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advised friendship with the Spaniards, as being a race 
more like gods than men, who would force their way 
even if the Tlascalans should oppose them. It would 
be wise, therefore, to accept their friendship, and to 
make alliance with them against the common enemy, 
Montezuma. These arguments he strengthened by 
appeals to omens and prophecies. Another senator 
said that the Spaniards were like some monstrous 
beasts cast upon the sea-shore. He lightly put aside 
the omens on account of their incertitude. He proba¬ 
bly appealed to what the Spaniards had already done 
—mentioned their demands for gold, and, no doubt, if 
he were aware of it, described the indignities they had 
offered to the gods of the country—undoubted deities 
in his eyes, whatever the new-comers might be.* His 
voice was for war; and such was the decision of the 
assembly, as indeed might have been expected from 
the chiefs of a nation so jealous of interference that 
they had denied themselves the use of salt because it 
came from Montezuma’s country, and they were un¬ 
willing to have more intercourse with the Mexicans 
than they could help. 

Notwithstanding the opposition to be expected from 
the Tlascalans, Cortez persevered in making his en¬ 
trance into their country, and had to fight his way 
thither. After three or four severe engagements, in 
one of which, as he tells us, he had to encounter one 
hundred and forty-nine thousand adversaries,f “ who 

* I will not by any moans be answerable for the exactitude of these 
speeches. There are more elaborate ones given in Torqdemada, Her¬ 
rera, and Clavigero, all manifestly proceeding from one source, and 
tinged, I think, by a Spanish color. I have no doubt, however, that 
great speeches were made on the occasion. 

f It may a little diminish the surprise of the reader at such extraordi¬ 
nary numbers being met and vanquished by the small army of Cortez, 
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covered the whole country,”* he at last succeeded in 
"bringing the Tlascalans to terms. But this object was 
not attained before the Tlascalan general (Xicotencatl) 
had made great efforts, by craft as well as force, to 
overcome the Spaniards. An incident worth record¬ 
ing occurred when the Tlascalans sent certain spies to 
the camp of Cortez. These spies, forty in number, 
had as a pretext for their coming that they brought 
provisions to the camp, and certain victims (four mis¬ 
erable old women) for sacrifice. When the forty spies 
arrived they began to sprinkle incense upon Cortez, 
and then they explained their embassage in the follow¬ 
ing words: “ Our captain, Xicotencatl, sends you this 
present, which, if you are teules ,f as those of Cempoala 
say, you will eat, and if you wish sacrifices, take these 
four women and sacrifice them, and you can eat of 
their flesh and their hearts. We have not hitherto 
sacrificed before you, as we did not know your manner 
of sacrifice. And if you are men, eat of these fowls, 
and bread, and fruit. If, however, you are benignant 
teules , we bring you incense and parrots’ feathers; 
make your sacrifice with these things.” Cortez re¬ 
plied that it was not the custom of the Spaniards to 
put any one to death for sacrifice, and, besides, as long 
as the Tlascalans made war upon him, there were 

to find that they attacked in battalions of only 20,000 men. “ Heu- 
reusement pour (fortes, les TIaxcaltbques ne les attaquerent pas tous a 
la fois, mais par bataillons de vingt mille hommcs qui se succedaient 
les uns aux autres a mesurc qu'ils etaient repousses. Le combat dura 
deux jours, et les Espagnols ayant tue, sans perdrc un seul homme, 
une quantite de TIaxcalteques, ceux-ci se persuadferent qu’ils etaient cn- 
chantes ou qu’ils etaient dcs dicux.”— Ixtmlxochitl, Hist, ties Chi- 
chimeques, chap. Ixxxiii. Ternaux-Compans, Voyages. 

* “ Quo cubrian toda la tierra.”— Lorenzana, p. 52. 

f Minor deities. “ Nos tenian por Teules, que son como sus idolos.” 
—Bernai, Diaz, cap. 72. 
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enough of them to slay. Afterward, discovering the 
stratagem, he cut off the hands or thumbs df seventeen 
of the spies, and sent them hack thus maimed to their 
captain. At last messengers of peace did come from 
the Tlascalans, and their desire for alliance with Cortez 
must in no respect have been diminished by the arri¬ 
val, about this time, of embassadors from Montezuma, 
who came bringing new presents, and offering, as Cor¬ 
tez says in his letter to Charles the Fifth, vassalage 
on the part of Montezuma to that monarch. 



The things most to be noted in the march of Cortez 
from Cempoala to Tlascala are the populousness and 
signs of civilization which he meets with, and his own 
vigorous sagacity. At one point of his march he comes 
upon a valley* where for four successive leagues there 
was a continuous line of houses, and the lord of the 
valley lived in a fortress such as was not to be found 

* The valley of Yztacmastitdn. 
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in the half of Spain, surrounded hy walls, and barba- 
cans, and moats.* He also came upon the great wall 
of Tlascala, which was nine feet high and twenty feet 
broad, with a battlement a foot and a half in breadth. 
This wall was six miles long, and had an entrance 
constructed like a ravelin of that day.f 
The vigorous sagacity of Cortez was shown in his 
resolution to listen to no bad omen, considering, as he 
says, that God is above Nature^—in not being dis¬ 
mayed by the faint-heartedness of some of his compan¬ 
ions, whom he overhears declaring that he is mad, and 
that they will return without him—and in the ready 
craft with which he penetrates and defeats the plans 
of the Tlasealans, who thought to surprise him by a 
night attack. 

The Tlasealans endeavored to set Cortez against 
the Mexicans; the Mexican embassadors did all they 
could to make him distrust the Tlasealans. It was a 
situation eminently suited to the genius of that crafty 
conqueror; and he says it gave him much pleasure 
to see their discord, for it seemed to further his design, 
and he recollected the saying in the Scriptures, that 

* “El Senorio de este, seran tres, 6 quatro leguas de poblacion, sin 
salir Casa de Casa, por lo llano del Valle, Ribera de un Rio pequeno, 
que va por el: y en un Cerro muy alto esta la Casa del Senor, con la 
mejor Fortaleza que hay en la mitad de Espaiia, y mejor ccrcada do 
Muro, y Barbacanas, y Cabas.”— Lorenzana, p. 48. 

t “'E a la salida del dicho Valle, falle una gran Cerca de piedra 
seca, tan alta como estado, y medio, que atravesaba todo cl Valle de la 
una Sierra a la otra, y tan ancha como veinte pies: y por toda clla un 
Petril de pie, y medio de ancho,, para pelear desde cncima: y no mas 
de una entrada tan ancha como diez pasos, y en esta entrada doblaba 
la una Cerca sobre la otra a manera de Rcbelin, tan estrccho como 
quarenta pasos.”— Lorenzana, p. 49. 

t “ 'E aunque todos los de mi Compailia dccian, que me tomasse, 
porque era mala sciial, todavia segul mi camino, considerando, que Dios 
es sobre natura.”— Lorenzana, p. 54. 
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“ a kingdom divided against itself is brought to deso¬ 
lation,” and was fortified by the secular proverb, 
“ From the wood comes the man who is to burn it.”* 
“In secret,” he says, “I thanked each party for the 
advice which they offered me, and gave each of them 
credit (i. e., in words) for more friendship toward me 
than the other, f 

Meanwhile, with the consent, and, indeed, upon the 
entreaty of the Tlascalan chiefs, he had entered the 
town of Tlascalaf on the 18th of September, 1520. 
He was received with every demonstration of affection 
and regard by the Tlascalans. Their priests, as he 
entered the town, sprinkled incense upon him and his 
soldiers. As, however, they were very repulsive-look¬ 
ing creatures, with matted hair,§ from which dripped 
blood (their own blood, for they were very cruel|| to 

* “ Del monte sale quien el monte quema.”—O viedo, Hist. Gen. y 
Nat., lib. xxxiii., cap. 4. 

t “ Vista la discordia, y desconformidad de los unos, y de los otros, 
no huve poco placer, porque me parecio hacer mucho a mi proposito, y 
que podria tener manera de mas ayna sojuzgarlos, y que se dijesse 
aquel comun decir de Monte, <fc., e aun acordeme de una autoridad 
Evangelica, que dice: Omne Regnum in seipsum divisum desolabilur: y 
con los unos, y con los otros maneaba, y a cada uno en secreto le agra- 
decia el aviso, que me daba, y le daba credito de mas amistad que al 
otro.”— Lorenzana, p. 61. / 

t “ Tlaxcallan, quiere decir Pan Co^ido, 6 cosa de Pan.”— Gomasa, 
Cronica, cap. 55. 

$ “ Traian vestidos algunos dellos ropas muy largas, a manera de 
sobrepellizes, y eran blancas, y traian capillas en ellos como que que- 
rian parecer a las que traen los Canonigos, como ya lo tengo dicho, y 
los cabcllos muy largos y enredados, que no se pueden desparcir, sino 
se cortan, y llenos de sangre, que les salian de las orejas, que en aquel 
dia se avian sacrificado.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 75. 

II “ Era frequente, e d’ogni giomo, l’effusion di sangue in alcuni Sa- 
cerdoti, cd a questi davano il nome di Tlamaeazqui. Pungevansi colle 
acutissime spine del maguei, e foravansi parecchie parti del corpo, 
massimamente l’orccchie, le labbra, la lingua, c la polpa dcllc gambe, 

Yol. II.— M 
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themselves), their incensing must have been much 
more of a horror than a pleasure, and it must have 
been a great relief to have seen the hideous priests file 
off, and the Indian girls approach with little pyramids* 
of roses, which they offered’to the principal captains. 
When the Tlascalans had sought the Spanish gener¬ 
al’s friendship, they told him what struggles they had 
always made to maintain their independence. They 
had, however, fought him by night and fought him by 
day, and had been compelled to confess their inferior¬ 
ity. When they had once confessed this to him, and 
had sought his friendship, it seems as if they had thor¬ 
oughly thrown aside all enmity, and meant to abide 
by the friendly words they uttered. 

Their town was worthy of the intelligence of its in¬ 
habitants. Cortez says that it was much larger and 
much stronger than Granada, and contained far more 
peoplef than that town at the time of the Moorish 
Conquest. There was a daily market, frequented by 
thirty thousand persons, which could boast among its 
wares of gold, silver, precious stones, earthenware 
equal to the best in Spain at that time, wood, char¬ 
coal, and medicines. As a proof of the civilization of 
the Tlascalans, we may notice that they had public 
baths. Their houses were built of bricks, sun-burned 
and kiln-burned, or of stone, according to the means 
of the builder. These houses were large, but not 
lofty, and had terraces upon the roofs. The Tlasca- 

c dclle braccia.”—C lavigero, Gloria Antica del Messico, tom. ii., lib. 
vi., p. 52. 

* Note the predominance of the pyramidal shape. 

f It vras afterward ascertained that in the whole province of Tlas¬ 
cala there were 500,000 heads of families. “Hay en csta Provincia 
por visitacion, que yo cn clla mando hacer, quinientos mil Vecinos.”— 
I.orf.nzana, p. 60. 
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Ians had not arrived at that advanced stage in the art 
of building which is indicated by the existence of 
doors, but they used matting instead, which was 
adorned with bells made of metal or sea-shells,* that 
gave due notice of entrance and exit. 

The government was committed to four chiefs, who 
depended on the senate, and each of whom ruled a 
quarter of the city, which appears to have been strict¬ 
ly governed. 

Almost the only transaction of Cortez at Tlascala 
of which we have a clear account serves to illustrate 
his untiring zeal for religion. The Tlascaian chiefs 
thought they could not welcome these resplendent 
strangers better, or secure their friendship more cer¬ 
tainly, than by presenting their daughters to them as 
wives. Upon this occasion, Cortez, whose religious 
zeal had already been restrained by Father de Olmedo, 
took the opportunity of explaining the Christian faith 
to the Tlascalans, and endeavored to make it a condi¬ 
tion that if these Indian ladies were received as wives, 
the Tlascalans should quit their idolatry, and worship 
the true God. The chiefs remonstrated against such 
a proceeding, and intimated that their people would 
die sooner than cease to sacrifice to their gods. Upon 
this, Father de Olmedo again interfered. He said that 
it would not be right to make them Christians by force; 
that what had been done in Cempoala, in throwing 

* “ Las Casas dc Terrado, 6 do A^otca de Vigas, £ tabla^on, hechas 
de Adoves, Ladrillo, £ de Cal, i Canto, como cada uno bodia: no usaban 
altos, sino paxos, £ Salas mui grandes, de cstraiia hcchura: tampoco 
Puertas, ni Ventanas, sino Esteras, hechas de Carrico, posti^as, que 
se quitaban, £ ponian, £ colgados en cllas Cascavcles de Cobre, £ dc Oro, 
o de otros Mctales, £ de Conchas Marinas, para que hiciesen ruido, 
quando se quitaban, 6 abrian, £ ccrraban.”— Herrera, Hist, dc las In- 
dias, dec. ii., lib. vi., cap. 12. 
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down the idols there, was against his judgment, and 
that such things were useless until the Indians should 
have some knowledge of the true faith. “ What was 
the good,” he remarked, “ of taking away the idols 
from one temple, when they would set up similar ones 
immediately in another ?”* He relied upon a conver¬ 
sion which required more time and milder means. 
Such was the substance of what Father de Olmedo 
said, anticipating, perhaps, that Cortez would not hesi¬ 
tate to take extreme measures in carrying out a point 
which he had so much at heart. The advice of the 
good father, much in advance of the temper of his time, 
and indeed of our time too, seems to have prevailed in 
this instance, and the work of conversion to Christian¬ 
ity was left to the truly Christian methods of reason¬ 
ing and persuasion. A conversation is given by a 
modem historian, which a certain Tlascalan lord, named 
Magisca, the one who in the senate had advocated 
peace with the Spaniards, held with Cortez on the sub¬ 
ject of religion. He perceived, he said, that the Span¬ 
iards had something like a sacrifice, but yet there was 
no victim; and the Tlascalans “could not imagine 
how there was to be a sacrifice unless some one should 
die for the safety of the rest.”f Then, again, though 
willing to admit that the God of the Spaniards was a 
very great God, greater than his own gods, he yet 
maintained that each god had power in his own coun¬ 
try, and that many gods were necessary—one against 
tempests, another for harvests, a third for war.J In 

* See Bernal Diaz, cap. 76. 

t “ Ni sabian que pudiese haber Sacrificio sin que muriese alguno 
por la salud de los dcmas.”— De Solis, Conquista de la Nueva-Espana, 
lib. iii., cap. 3. I do not know what authority De Solis had for this con¬ 
versation, but the remarks of Magisca have some air of verisimilitude. 

t The Tlascalans were much astonished to find that the Spaniards 
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short, the Tlascalans were firm in their idolatry. They 
were willing, however, to give way in a temporal mat¬ 
ter which Cortez had very early proposed to them, 
namely, to "become vassals of the King of Spain; but 
we may safely conclude that they understood but lit¬ 
tle of what they undertook to do when they gave this 
promise of vassalage. 

After staying twenty days in Tlascala, Cortez, ac¬ 
companied by some thousands* of his Tlascalan allies, 
proceeded on his way to Mexico. He had been much 
solicited by Montezuma’s embassadors to come to Cho- 
lula and await their master’s response in that town. 
The Tlascalans, on the other hand, had warned him 
of some treacherous intent on the part of the Cholulans 
and of the Mexican embassadors. 

Cortez, however, marched on Cholula, but met with 
a cold and uncertain reception there. It was a grand 
town. Bernal Diaz thus describes it: “It had at 
that time above a hundred very lofty towers, which 
were adoratories, where stood their idols; and I remem¬ 
ber,” he adds, “ that when we entered that city, and 
beheld such lofty towers glistening in the sun, it seem¬ 
ed like Valladolid.” Cortez gives a still more favora¬ 
ble account of Cholula. “ It is a more beautiful city 
from without than any in Spain, for it is many-tower- 
cd and lies in a plain; and I certify to your highness 

worshiped (so they interpreted it) a cross. “ II etablit dans la grande 
salle du palais de Xicotencatl un oratoire avec une croix et une image 
do Notre-Dame, ou l’on dit la messe presque tous Ics jours; il fit placer 
avec une grande solemnite une autre croix dans la salle ou il recevait 
le senat. Les Tlaxcalteques etaient tres etonnes de voir que les Es- 
pagnols adoraient le Dieu qu’ils appelaient Tonacaquahuitl ou l’arbre 
de la nourriture.”— Ixtlilxochitl, Histoire des Chichmequcs, chap, 
lxxxiv. Ternaux-Compans, Voyages. 

* There is a discrepancy in the accounts which Cortez and Bernal 
Diaz give of the numbers. 
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that I counted from a mosque there four hundred other 
mosques, and as many towers, and all of them towers 
of mosques. It is the city most fit for Spaniards to 
live in of any that I have seen here, for it has some 
untilled ground (meads) and water, so that cattle might 
be bred, a thing which no other of the cities that we 
have seen possesses; for such is the multitude of peo¬ 
ple who dwell in these parts, that there is not a hand- 



breadth of ground which is not cultivated.”* Here 
Cortez found other messengers from Montezuma, but 
these did not come apparently with any message to 
Cortez, but to prepare an ambuscade by which twenty 
thousand Mexican troops were to fall upon the Span¬ 
iards in the streets of Cholula. This scheme was be¬ 
trayed to Donna Marina by a Cholulan woman; the 
Tlascalans had also suspected it, and Bernal Diaz 

* “ Es tanta la multitud de la Gente, que en cstas Partes mora, que 
ni un palmo de Tierra hay, que no estd labrada.”— Louenzana, p. 67. 
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says that he remarked that the Cholulans withdrew 
from them with a mysterious kind of sneer on their 
faces. Cortez seized on two or three of the Cholulans, 
who confessed the plot, laying the blame on Montezu¬ 
ma. Calling his men together, Cortez informed them 
of the danger, and of his intention to punish the Cho¬ 
lulans. To the townspeople he pretended that he was 
about to set off the next morning, for which purpose 
he required food, attendants for the baggage, and two 
thousand men of war. These they agreed to furnish 
him. On the next morning he mounted his horse, 
summoned the Cholulan caciques round him, informed 
them that he had discovered their treachery, and then 
commenced an attack upon them. He had placed a 
guard in the outer court of the building where he was 
lodged, to prevent escape. A musket was fired as a 
signal, and then the Spanish soldiers set upon the un¬ 
fortunate Cholulans in a way which, as Bernal Diaz 
says, they would forever remember, “for we slew many 
of them, and others were burned alive, so little did the 
promises of their false gods avail them.”* 

Cortez had the Cholulans now completely at his 
mercy: he appointed a new cacique, the former one 
having been slain in the conflict; addressed the priests 
and chiefs on the subject of religion; destroyed the 
cages full of men and boys fattening for sacrifice; and, 
but for Father de Olmedo’s persuasion, he would have 
* Las Casas, in a work, the only one of his which has been much 
seen and circulated in the world, gives a most unfair account of the 
massacre of Cholula, entirely omitting the treachery of the Cholulans, 
which, or rather the belief in which, was the sole cause of the massa¬ 
cre ; whereas he makes the motive of Cortez to have been a wish to 
spread terror. “ Acordaron los Espanoles de liazer alii una matan^a, 
o castigo (como ellos dizen) para poner, y sembrar su temor, e braveza 
en todos los rincones de aquellas tierras .”—Brevissima Relation de la 
dcstmytion de las Indias, p. 17. Sevilla, ano. 1552. 
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pulled down and broken to pieces the idols, but he 
contented himself with erecting an altar and a cross. 

Meanwhile the Mexican ambuscade returned to Mex¬ 
ico, bringing the unwelcome news to their monarch of 
the failure of the enterprise; and Cortez, quitting Cho- 
lula, marched on with much circumspection, “the 
beard always on the shoulder,”* toward the capital. 

It was when they had advanced about eight leagues 
from Cholula, in the gorge between two lofty mount¬ 
ains, that Cortez and his little army, looking north¬ 
ward, first saw before them the great valley of Mexico, 
with the lakes, the central city, and the smaller tribu¬ 
tary towns in the neighborhood. Historians have 
made much of this first view of Mexico, forgetting how 
little thought a busied captain and a band of fortune¬ 
seeking adventurers have to bestow upon what is pic¬ 
turesque and beautiful. Besides, it is, perhaps, the 
parting, and not the approaching glance, which discov¬ 
ers the full beauty of any scene in nature, or, at least, 
makes men inclined to linger upon it. But Cortez 
was hurrying on to conquest with a mind occupied by 
fanaticism, ambition, and that which is dearer than all 
to men who aspire to command, namely, a wish to be 
right in what they have once determined upon. He 
therefore tells, with a coolness which forms a ludicrous 
contrast to the glowing descriptions of historians, of 
his first beholding the territory of Montezuma, f 
The common soldiers are represented to have been 
divided in their opinions upon what they beheld. The 

* “ Andavamos la barba sobre cl ombro.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 86. 
t “ Otro dia siguicntc subi al Puerto por entre las dos Sierras, que 
he dicho, y a la bajada de el, ya que la tierra de cl dicho Muteczuma 
dcscubriamos por una Provincia de clla, que se dice Chaleo .”—Carta 
de Relation de D. Fernando Cortes. Lorenzana, Hist, de Nucva- 
Espana, p. 72. 
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more resolute among them, looking down upon the 
wondrous cities of that mighty plain, thought of the 
booty it contained, and recollected a well-known prov¬ 
erb, “ The more Moors, the more spoil.”* Those who 
were inclined to prudence, considering the populous¬ 
ness of which they beheld so many signs, thought it 
was a temptation of Providence for such a handful of 
men to enter so mighty a kingdom. 

At the place where Cortez rested after his descent, 
he found messengers from Montezuma, who sought to 
dissuade him, by the pretended difficulties of the way, 
from entering farther into the great king’s territories. 
They also offered bribes.f The resolute Cortez re¬ 
plied with courtesy, alleged his duty to the King of 
Spain to proceed, and passed on. 

There is a tale, which comes from Mexican sources, 
that Montezuma bethought him now of staying the ad¬ 
vance of the Spaniards by means of his wizards and 
his necromancers. He sent a number of them forth, 
that by their incantations and their wizardries they 
might enchant his enemies to their destruction. It 
may readily be conjectured that these wise men were 
too careful of their lives to adventure within the Span¬ 
ish camp, but the story they told was that they met a 
man in the way, “ he seemed like an Indian of Chaleo; 
he seemed like one that is drunkand that this man 
threatened and scorned them. “What does Monte¬ 
zuma intend to do ?” he exclaimed. “ Is it now he is 
bethinking himself of awakening; is it now he is be¬ 
ginning to fear ? But already there is no remedy for 
him, for he has caused many deaths unjustly. He has 

* “ Mas Moros, mas ganancia.” 

t “ Concertarian de me dar en cado aSo, cerium quid .”— Lorenza- 
na, p. 73. 

M2 
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committed many injuries, treacheries, and follies.” 
Then the soothsayers and enchanters were much 
afraid, and made a mound of earth as an altar for this 
man. But he would not sit upon it, and his wrath 
was only greater, and he spoke again, saying, “ He 
would never more make account of Mexico, nor have 
charge of that people, nor assist them. And when the 
soothsayers would have answered him, they could not 
do so (lit., there was a knot in their throats).”* 

Having uttered these things, and other threats point¬ 
ing to the destruction of Mexico, the seeming Chalcan 
vanished from their sight. Then the soothsayers per¬ 
ceived that they had keen talking with the god Tez- 
catlipuk; and they returned to the presence of Monte¬ 
zuma, and related what had happened to them. And 
when he heard it, the king was very sad and crest¬ 
fallen (cabizbajo), and for a time said not a word. At 
last he broke out into lamentations over Mexico, de¬ 
ploring the fate of their old men and their old women, 
of their youths and of their maidens, ending a doleful 
discourse by words which contain the philosophy of 
despair: “We are bom: let that come which should 
come.”f And thus these soothsayers and necroman¬ 
cers, who had no doubt been an oppressive institution 
upon the Mexican kingdom, were of no avail in time 
of danger, unless to utter unpleasant and reproachful 
things, which utterances are nearly sure to be made in 
the days of adversity, without the aid of soothsaying 
or necromancy4 

The next place that Cortez reached was Amaque- 

* “ Hizoseles un nudo en la garganta.” 

f “ Nacidos somos: venga lo que viniere.” 

X This story is to be found more fully narrated in the Historia Uni¬ 
versal de las cosas de Nueva-Espdna of Bernardino de Sahagun, lib. 
xii., cap. 13, Kingsborough’s Collection. 
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meca; and staying there for the night, he was well re¬ 
ceived, and found officers of Montezuma, who had been 
sent to see that the Spanish army was adequately pro¬ 
vided for. 

At Iztapalatzinco, on the border of the Lake of Chal¬ 
eo, where Cortez rested on the following day, an em¬ 



bassage, headed by the King of Tezcuco, Montezuma’s 
nephew, made a last effort to detain the adventurous 
Spaniard. But neither the excuses which they made, 
nor the threats which they held out, sufficed to delay 
the march of Cortez for a single hour. 
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As these embassadors returned to Mexico, Cortez 
followed in their rear, passing through an exquisite lit¬ 
tle town, “ with well-built houses and towers” rising 
out of the water, named Cuitlahuac, situated in the 
centre of a causeway that divided the Lake of Chaleo. 
After being sumptuously regaled at Cuitlahuac, Cor¬ 
tez set off for Iztapalapa, a little town belonging to 
Cuitlahuatzin, a brother of Montezuma.* It was in 
this day’s journey, and when they had reached the 
broad causeway that forms the beginning of the high¬ 
way from that town to Mexico, that the full beauty of 
the city and its magnificent environs burst upon their 
sight. I have said before that a troop of men hasten¬ 
ing to make their fortunes are not easily allured by 
natural scenery. But here was a scene at which the 
most disciplined soldier would not wait for the word 
of command to halt, but would stop short of his own 
accord, as if he had suddenly come into some realm of 
enchantment. Bernal Diaz exclaims, ‘ ‘And when we 
saw from thence so many cities and towns rising up 
from the water, and other populous places situated on 
the Terra-firma, and that causeway, straight as a level, 
which went into Mexico, we remained astonished, and 
said to one another that it appeared like the enchant¬ 
ed castles which they tell of in the book of Amadis, 
by reason of the great towers, temples, and edifices 
which there were in the water, and all of them work 
of masonry. Some even of our soldiers asked if this 
that they saw was not a thing in a dream. ”f The 
beauty of the sight seems to have had an exhilarating 

* Iztapalapa is derived from Yxtatl, the Mexican word for salt. 
“ Yxtapalapa, quo quicre decir Pueblos donde se coge Sal, d Yxtatl; 
y aun hoy tienen este mismo oficio Ios de Yxtapalapa.”— Lorenzana, 
p. 56, note. t Bernal Diaz, cap. 87. 
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effect, for there is not a word said of the danger which 
these enchanted towers and palaces might portend. 
Their general, however, had been very wary through¬ 
out his route from Cholula, and a historian remarks 
of his conduct during this journey that his vigilance 
was always heyond his thoughts,* Tby which is meant 
that his caution in action exceeded even his apprehen¬ 
siveness in thought. 

At Iztapalapa Cortez rested for a night previously 
to entering Mexico. In recounting any other journey, 
the traveler, or even the historian, would pause to re¬ 
late the beauties and the delights of Iztapalapa. The 
common soldier, Bernal Diaz, says that he was never 
tired of beholding the diversity of trees, the raised ter¬ 
races, the flower-gardens traversed by large canoes, 
and adorned with beautiful frescoes.t 

The next day Cortez entered Mexico. 

Who shall describe Mexico—the Mexico of that 
age? It ought to be one who had seen all the won¬ 
ders of the world; and he should have for an audience 
those who had dwelt in Venice and Constantinople, 
who had looked down upon Granada from the Alham¬ 
bra, and who had studied all that remains to be seen 
of the hundred-gated Thebes, of Babylon, and of 
Nineveh. 

* “ Mas como yban sobre aviso, y el general era tan ape^ebido que 
siempre se hallaba adelante de sus pensamientos.”— Oviedo, Hist. 
Gen. y Nat., lib. xxxiii., eap. 5. 

t “ No me hartava dc mirallo, y ver la diversidad de arboles, y Ios 
olores que cada uno tenia, y andenes llenos de rosas y flores, y muchos 
frutales, y resales de la tierra, y un estanque de agua dulce: y otra cosa 
de ver, que podrian entrar en el vergel grandes canoas desde de lagu¬ 
na, por una abcrtura que tenia hecha sin saltar cn tierra, y todo mui 
encalado, y luzido de muchas raaneras de piedras y pintuns en ellas.” 
—Bf.rn.vi. Diaz, cap. 87. 
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The especial attributes of the most beautiful cities 
in the world were here conjoined, and that which was 
the sole boast of many a world-renowned name form¬ 
ed but one of the charms of this enchantress among 
cities. Well might the rude Spanish soldier find no 
parallel but in the imaginations of his favorite Ro¬ 
mance.* Like Granada, encircled, not frowned upon 
by mountains; fondled and adorned by water, like 
Venice; as grand in its buildings as Babylon of old; 
and rich with gardens, like Damascus, the great city 
of Mexico was at that time the fairest in the world, 
and has never since been equaled. Like some rare 
woman of choicest parentage, the descendant of two 
royal houses far apart, who joins the soft, subtle, grace¬ 
ful beauty of the South to the fair, blue-eyed, blushing 
beauty of the North, and sits enthroned in the hearts 
of all beholders, so sat Mexico upon the waters, with 
a diadem of gleaming towers, a faiiy expanse of flow¬ 
ery meadows on her breast, a circle of mountains as 
her zone, and, not unwomanlike, rejoicing in the re¬ 
flection of her beautiful self from the innumerable mir¬ 
rors which were framed by her streets, her courts, her 
palaces, and her temples. 

Neither was hers a beauty, like that of many cities, 
which gratifies the eye at a distance, but which di¬ 
minishes at each advancing step of the beholder, until 
it absolutely degenerates into squalidity. She was 
beautiful when seen from afar; she still maintained 
her beauty when narrowly examined by the impartial 
and scrupulous traveler. She was the city not only 
of a great king, but of an industrious and thriving 
people. 

If we descend into details, wc shall see that the 

* Amadis de Gaul. 
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above description is not fanciful nor exaggerated. 
Mexico was situated in a great salt lake, communicat¬ 
ing with a fresh-water lake. It was approached by 
three principal causeways of great breadth, construct¬ 
ed of solid masonry, which, to use the picturesque lan¬ 
guage of the Spaniards, were two lances in breadth. 
The length of one of these causeways was two leagues, 
and that of another a league and a half; and these two 
ample causeways united in the middle of the cityJ 
where stood the great temple. At the ends of thes<r 
causeways were wooden draw-bridges, so that com¬ 
munication could be cut off between the causeways and 
the town, which would thus become a citadel. There 
was also an aqueduct which communicated with the 
main land, consisting of two separate lines of work in^ 
masonry, in order that if one should need repair, the 
supply of water for the city might not be interrupted. 

The streets were the most various in construction 
that have ever been seen in any city in the world. 
Some were of dry land, others wholly of water; and 
others, again, had pathways of pavement, while in the 
centre there was room for boats.* The foot-passen¬ 
gers could talk with those in the boats, t It may be 
noticed that a city so constructed requires a circum¬ 
spect and polite population. 

Palaces are commonplace things to describe, but the 
abodes of the Mexican kings were not like the petty) 

* “ Les autres etaient a raoitie garnics d’une terre argileuse, battue, 
qui faisait PclFet d’un pave en brique; l’autre moitie etait remplie d’eau; 
les habitants peuvent circuler sur la terre ou bien sur l’eau dans leurs 
barques.”— Relation sur la Nouvelle-Espagne, chap. xvii. Ternaux- 
Comfans, Voyages. (Relatione d'alcune cose della Nuova Spagna e 
della gran citta di Temistitan Messico. Fatta per un gentil’huomo del 
Signor Fernando Cortese. Ramusio, tom. iii.) 

t The boats that plied in and about Mexico were estimated at fifty 
thousand in number. 
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palaces of Northern princes. One of the most observ¬ 
ant of those Spaniards who first saw these wonders 
speaks of a palace of Montezuma’s in which there was 



a room where three thousand persons could he well ac¬ 
commodated, and on the terrace-like roof of which a 
splendid tournament might have been given.* 

* “ On voyait dans une de ccs residences un salon assez vaste pour 
quo trois mille personnes pussent y tenir sans etre genees. Co palais 
etait si vaste, que sur la terrasse qui le couvrait on aurait pu donner un 
toumois ou trente cavaliers se seraient cxerces aussi facilcment quo 
sur la grando place d’un villc .”—Relation sur la Nouvcllc-Espagnc, 
chap. xx. Tebnaux-Compans, Voyages, 
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There was a market-place twice as large as that of 
the city of Salamanca, surrounded with porticoes, in 
which there was room for fifty thousand people to huy 
and sell. 

The great temple of the city maintained its due pro¬ 
portion of magnificence. In the plan of the city of 
Mexico, which is to he found in a very early edition 
of the Letters of Cortez, pu blished at Nuremberg,* and 
which is supposed to be the one that Cortez sent to 
Charles the Fifth, I observe that the space allotted to 
the temple is twenty times as great as that allotted to 
the market-place. Indeed, the sacred inclosure was 
in itself a town; and Cortez, who seldom stops, in his 
terrible narrative, to indulge in praise or in needless 
description, says that no human tongue could explain 
the grandeur and the peculiarities of this temple, f 
Cortez uses the word “ temple,” but it might rather 
be called a sacred city, as it contained many temples, 
and the abodes of all the priests and virgins who min¬ 
istered at them; also a university and an arsenal. It 
was inclosed by lofty stone walls, and was entered by 
four portals surmounted by fortresses. No less than 
twentyf truncated pyramids, probably cased with por¬ 
phyry, rose up from within that inclosure. High over 
them all towered the great temple dedicated to the 

* See Stevens’s American Bibliographer , under the head of “ Cor¬ 
tes.” A fac simile of the plan is inserted in that valuable work, from 
which the one given in this book is taken. It has also been compared 
with the original in the British Museum. 

t “ Entro estas Mezquitas hay una, quo es la principal, que no hay 
lengua humana, que sepa explicar la grandeza, y particularidades do 
ella: porque cs tan grande, que dentro del circuito do ella, que es todo 
cercado de Muro muyalto, se podia muy bien facer una Villa de quini- 
entos Yecinos.”— Lorenzana, p. 105. 

t Cortez says forty; but I prefer abiding by the words of “ the 
Anonymous Conqueror.” 
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Got! of War. This, like the rest, was a truncated pyr¬ 
amid, with ledges round it, and with two small towers 
tlpon the highest surface, in which were placed the im¬ 
ages of the great God of War (Ituitzilopdchtli) and 
of the principal deity of all (Tczcatlipuk), the Mexi¬ 
can Jupiter. It is sad to own that an entrance into 
these fair-seeming buildings would have gone far to 
dissipate the admiration which a traveler-—if we may 
imagine one preceding Cortez—would, Up to this mo¬ 
ment, have felt for Mexico. The temples and palaces, 
the polished, glistening towers, the aviaries, tile ter¬ 
races, the gardens on the house-tops (many-colored, 
for they were not like those at Damascus, where only 
the rose and the jasmine are to he seen)—in a word, 
the bright, lively, and lovely city would have been for¬ 
gotten in the vast disgUst that would have tilled the 
mind of the beholder when he saw the foul, blood-be¬ 
smeared idols, with the palpitating hearts of that day’s 
victims lying before them, and the black-clothed, filthy, 
itnkempt priest ministering to these hideous composi¬ 
tions of paste* and human blood. “Let the stern 
Cortez enter,” is the cry which the amazed spectator 
would have littered when lie saw these horrors, and 
thought of the armed men who were coming to destroy 
them. And yet this conjunction, which was to be met 
with at Mexico, of beauty and horror, is no new thing, 
and something very like it may be discovered in other 
guise throughout the world! Civilization side by side 
with the Uttermost horrors! Such is the contrast to 
be found in the present age too, and such, perhaps, in 

* “ Elies ctaient composecs do la reunion de toutes les plantes dont 
ilc so nourrissent, ils les enduisaient de sang do cccur humain (‘ Lc im- 
pastavano con sanguc di cuori d’huomini.’— Ramusio) ; voila do quelle 
matifero Ieurs dieux etaient fails .”—Relation sur ta Nouvcllc-Espagnc, 
chap. xii. Ternaux-Compans, Voyages. 
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each of ourselves. And so, with some feeliUg of pity \ 
even for a nation of crttel anti bloodthirsty idolaters, \ 
wc may contemplate the arrival of the Avenger as he ■ 
makes hiS entry into Mexico,. 

Lest tile reader should think that the historian is 
too studiously apologetic for the Mexican barbarities, 
let him imagine for a moment that Christianity had 
arisen in the 'New instead of the Old World; that 
some Peruvian Columbus had led the way, from west 
to cast, across the illantic; and that American mis¬ 
sionaries had come to Lome in the first century of the 
Christian era. Honored by the emperor as embassa¬ 
dors from some u barbarian” power, and taken in his 
suite to the Coliseum, with what intense disgust and 
Consternation would these pious men have regarded all 
that they Saw there 1 They would have seen men torn . 
in pieces by wild beasts, not for any thing so respect- j 
able as superstition* but simply to indulge a vile mor¬ 
bid love of amusement* to gratify the meanest vanity, 
and to attain the basest popularity. “ These specta¬ 
tors are indeed savages*” they would have exclaimed; 

“ and behold, there are women* too* among them! No 
longer beautiful in oUr eyes are the golden palaces* the 
marble colonnades, and the countless images, admira¬ 
bly sculptured, which we find among these barbarous 
Boman people. Let Us hasten to Convert them.” 

But the Old World has always been proud of its 
Borne, and spoken of its Homans as the masters of 
civilization. 
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INTERVIEWS BETWEEN CORTEZ AND MONTEZUMA. — CORTEZ 
VISITS THE GREAT TEMPLE.—THE MEXICAN IDOLATRY. 

HpliE route by which Cortez entered Mexico was 
J- along the great causeway which led from fzta- 
palapa. As he approached the city, he was met by a 
thousand Mexican nobles richly clad, who, after the 
fashion of their country,, saluted him by laying their 
hands in the dust, and then kissing them. This cer¬ 
emony, as it was performed by each one separately, 
occupied more than an hour. Cortez then passed over 
the draw-bridge which led into the city, and was re¬ 
ceived there by Montezuma. He had been borne from 
the city in a rich litter, but when he approached the 
bridge he descended to receive Cortez, being supported 
On the arms of his brother and his nephew, the kings 
of TezcUco and Iztapalapa. A gorgeous pall, of which 
the groundwork was either green feathers, or made to 
represent green feathers, was exquisitely adorned with 
pendant embroidery of gold, silver, pearls, and pre¬ 
cious stones. This pall or canopy was held over 
him by four great lords. He wore a mantle rich with 
gold and precious stones; on his head a mitred diadem 
of gold, and on his feet golden sandals,* richly em- 

* "Trala unos Capatos flc Oro, i Picdras engastadas, quo solamcnte 
cran Las Suclas prendidas con Correas, corno so pintan ti Ic antigilo.” 
- -Oomara, Cronicd dc Id Nucva-Espdna, cap, G5. Barcia, Historid- 
dorcs, tom. ii. 
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bossed, “ after the manner of the ancients.” The sub¬ 
ordinate kings were harefooted, thoUgh dressed in other 
respects as magnificently as Monteziima. The Span¬ 
ish general descended from his horse and would have 
embraced the Mexican monarch. But this gesture did 
not accord with the notions of reverence entertained 



"by the Mexicans for their kings, and Cortez was pre¬ 
vented from executing this friendly hut familiar inten¬ 
tion of his. They interchanged presents, however, 
Cortez throwing upon Montezuma’s neck a collar made 
(somewhat significantly) of false pearls and diamonds, 
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while Montezuma, as they went farther on, gave the 
Spanish general two collars made of shells which the 
Mexicans valued milch, each collar being adorned with 
eight golden pendants in the form of craw-fish, admi¬ 
rably wrought. The procession then moved on with 
all due pomp into the town, for the stately Spaniard 
was the man of the Old World who understood pomp 
nearly as well as any of these despots of the New 
World. The eyes of the beholders, familiar with the 
aspect of gold and jewels, were doubtless fixed upon 
the wondrous animals that came foaming and caracol¬ 
ing along. Behind them all rode Death, but no one 
saw him. 

Mexico, being such a city as I have described, was 
pre-eminently adapted for the display of a great con¬ 
course of human beings. By land and by water, on 
the towers, on the temples, at all heights of those 
truncated pyramids, were clustered human beings to 
gaze upon the strangers. The crowds that came to 
see the Spaniards made the spectacle very grand, but 
did not add to their sense of security. Indeed, as they 
marched along this narrow causeway, intersected by 
various bridges, of which they well knew the use that 
might be made in war, they must have felt, as one of 
them owns he did feel, considerable apprehension. 
The wary counsel that had been given to them by the 
Tlascalans and the other enemies of Montezuma was 
sure on this occasion to be present to the minds of 
some of them; but, no doubt, they all marched on 
with soldierly composure to the quarters which Mon¬ 
tezuma had prepared for them. These were in the 
palace of his father, a previous sovereign of Mexico. 
Having conducted the Spaniards thither, he left them 
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to refresh themselves after the fatigues of their jour¬ 
ney. 

The memorable day on which Cortez and his com¬ 
panions entered Mexico was the 8th of November, 
1519. Their number was about four hundred and 
fifty men. In a time of extraordinary festivity, they 
would have formed but a poor and mean sacrifice to 
have been offered to the Mexican gods. On the other 
hand, the very least number at which the population 
of Mexico can be estimated is three hundred thousand, 
and I conceive it to have been much larger.* 

The course of history among people who have the 
same general ideas, the same religion, and who are not 
far removed from each other in civilization, is apt to 
be somewhat monotonous, and sadly to perplex the 
memories of children and other unfortunate persons 
who have to give an account of what they read. But 

* “ Torquemada affirms that the population of the capital amounted 
to one hundred and twenty thousand houses; but the Anonymous 
Conqueror, Gomara, Herrera, and other historians, agree in the 
number of sixty thousand houses, not that of sixty thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, as Robertson says; for no ancient author computed them so 
few in number. It is true that in the Italian translation of the relation 
of the Anonymous Conqueror we read scssantc mila abitanti; but 
this has been, without doubt, a mistake of the translator, who having, 
perhaps, found in the original sesenta mil vecinos, translated it sixty 
thousand abitanti when he ought to have said fuochi; because, other¬ 
wise, Cholula, Xochimilco, Iztapalapa, and other such cities, would be 
made greater than Mexico. But in the above-mentioned number the 
suburbs are not included. It appears that Torquemada included the 
suburbs, but still his calculation must appear excessive.”— Clavigero, 
History of Mexico, English translation, book ix., p. 72, note. 

This crroT of reckoning the heads of families as the whole popula¬ 
tion requires to be much guarded against in early American history. 
Even M. Humboi,dt is said to have fallen into it. See Antigiiedades 
Pcruanas, p. 65. It is certain that vecinos does not in this instance 
mean individual neighbors, but the heads of neighboring families. We 
often use the word “neighbor” in the same sense. 
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when the men of one hemisphere meet the men of an¬ 
other, after having been separated for unknown cen¬ 
turies, the simplest affair between them is in the high¬ 
est degree curious, and the difficulties of the narrative, 
the strangeness of the names (which, however, might 
not be so inharmonious if we knew how to pronounce 
them), and whatever else may be repulsive in the story, 
are all overcome by the originality of the transactions. 
In this case, Cortez, who may very fitly represent the 
European commander of that age, both in his valor, 
his policy, and his devoutness, meets the greatest 
monarch of the state most advanced in civilization of 
the Western world; and, if we could but trust to in¬ 
terpreters, what an insight we should have into the 
history of this strange and eventful conquest! 

But alas! those who know how difficult a thing it 
is to render one European language into another, may 
well feel bewildered when they have to give an ac¬ 
count of what passed through the mouths of interpret¬ 
ers in languages where frequently there were no cog¬ 
nate ideas. Moreover, supposing the respective trans¬ 
lations freed from mere difficulties of language, they 
still were likely to be varied largely by the passions 
and the interests of the by-standers, and then to be 
colored according to the personages for whom the re¬ 
ports of these conversations were prepared. It is 
necessary to bear all these difficulties in mind when 
considering the transactions which are now to be nar¬ 
rated, and the evidence upon which they rest. 

After the Spaniards had dined in the palace set 
apart for them, Montezuma returned, and had a formal 
conference with Cortez. The account which the Span¬ 
ish commander gives to his sovereign of this confer¬ 
ence is, that Montezuma commenced by saying that 
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he and his subjects were descended from strangers who 
had come from afar into this country.* He added that 
their leader had returned to his own country, and that 
when he came again to seek his people, they declined 
to accompany him back, and that finally he returned 
alone. The Mexican nation, however, had always sup¬ 
posed that the descendants of this great leader would 
come again, and subdue the earth; that it was proba¬ 
ble that the great personage of whom Cortez had spo- 
kenf (Charles the Fifth) was a descendant of the first 
leader of the Mexicans to that country, and, conse¬ 
quently, their natural lord; that he, therefore, and his 
people held Cortez for‘lord in the place of his master, 
and placed all that they had at his disposal. 

So far the report of the speech of Montezuma seems 
likely to be false, or, at least, greatly overstrained. 
Montezuma may have sought to claim kindred with 
these wondrous and valorous strangers. He may have 
alluded to prophecies about their coming—and the con¬ 
currence of testimony on this point is very remarka¬ 
ble—but that he placed himself and his kingdom in 
this unreserved manner, in open court, as it were, at 
the feet of Cortez in their first interview, is in the 
highest degree unlikely; and we can not but regret to 
find the authority for this conversation not only in the 
history subsequently drawn up by the chaplain of 
Cortez, but in the letter of Cortez himself to the em¬ 
peror. What follows is probable and credible. Mon¬ 
tezuma went on to say that he well knew that Cortez 

* Observe, from Peter Martyr’s account of the speech, how a 
statement of this kind grows. “ Ad oras magnus quid am princeps 
post omnium viventium memoriam, classc veefus, majores nostros per- 
duxit.”—Dec. v., cap. 3. 

f Not on the present occasion, but before, to Montezuma’s embas¬ 
sadors. 

Vol. II.—N 
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had heard from the Tlascalans and others many calum¬ 
nies about him, and many exaggerations, such as that 
the walls of his palaces were made of gold, and that he 
was a god; “whereas you see,” he said, “my palaces 
are made of stone, lime, and earth, and my flesh is like 
yours.” He then assured them that they should he 
provided with all necessary things, and he under no 
care, just as if they were still in their own country and 
their own homes. 

The next day Cortez paid a visit to Montezuma. 
This time the conversation was not political, hut re¬ 
ligious ; and Cortez, insincere, crafty, and reserved in 
mundane matters, seems to have compensated for all 
this, and to have indulged in a sincerity which bor¬ 
dered on rashness in all that concerned spiritual mat¬ 
ters. It may he doubted whether, in the annals of 
conquest, any conqueror can he found (except perhaps 
some Mohammedan one) who was more deeply imbued 
with the missionary spirit than was Cortez. 

The Spanish commander, already not unpracticed 
in expounding the mysteries of the Christian faith, re¬ 
peated briefly the story of Christianity; explained to 
Montezuma why the Spaniards worshiped the cross; 
condemned and scorned the Mexican idols; and in¬ 
formed Montezuma how these idols had given way 
before the cross.* 

From the New Testament Cortez passed to the Old 
Testament, spoke of the creation of Adam and Eve, 
of the universal brotherhood of man, and then said that 
his king, in the spirit of such brotherhood, grieving 
over the loss of souls, had sent the Spaniards to pre- 

* “ Que mirassen quan malos son, y de poca valia, qne adonde tene- 
mos puestas Cruzes, como las que vieron sus Embaxadores, con temor 
deltas no osan pareccr delante.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 90. 
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vent the adoration of idols and the sacrifice of men and 
women. He then held out a hope that certain persons, 
who were of a much more saintly character than he and 
his men, would hereafter he sent by the King of Spain 
to instruct the Mexicans in these sacred things. 

Montezuma now indicating a wish to speak, Cortez 
concluded his discourse, doubtless putting a restraint 
upon himself for so eloquent a preacher. 

It brings the whole scene more vividly before us, 
and shows, I think, that at least we are right in con¬ 
cluding Religion to have been the chief, if not the only, 
subject discussed at this interview, that Cortez turned 
to his men and said, “ We will finish with this, as it 
is the first touch.”* 

“My Lord Malinche,”t replied Montezuma, “I 
have had a perfect understanding of all the discourse 
and reasonings which you have addressed before now 
to my vassals upon the subject of your God, and also 
upon that of the cross, and also respecting all the other 
matters that you have preached about in the, pueblos 
through which you have passed. We have not re¬ 
sponded to any of these things, for from the beginning 
here we have adored our gods, and have held them to 
be good gods; and so, no doubt, are yours: do not 
take the trouble, at present, to say any thing more 
about them to us. And with respect to what you say 
about the creation of the world, we, too, are of opinion 
that it was created a long time ago; and we hold it 
for certain that you are the persons of whom our an¬ 
cestors spoke to us who would come from where the 

* “ 'E dhconos Cortes a todos nosotros, que con el foimos; con esto 
cumplimos, por ser el primer toque.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 90. 

t Malinche, from Malintzin, the Lord of Marina; tzin being a Mex¬ 
ican title, added to names, and corresponding to the word “ Lord.” 
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sun rises; and to that great king of yours I am much 
obliged, and I will give him of that which I may 
have.”* 

The above is part of a speech recorded by Bernal 
Diaz, and may be taken as an unbiased account of 
what that honest soldier, who was present, gathered of 
the meaning of what passed in this memorable inter¬ 
view. It will be observed how inconsistent it is with 
the report given by Cortez of what took place on a 
former occasion. The grand and polite Montezuma 
might well say that he would give of what he had to 
this unknown but related foreign potentate; but this 
is a very different thing from promising vassalage and 
subjection, and, being yet unconquered, talking like a 
defeated man and a prisoner. 

Montezuma then asked some very natural questions, 
such as whether Hernandez de Cordova and Grijalva 
were of the same nation as Cortez, and being answer¬ 
ed in the affirmative, went on to say how happy he 
was to. see the Spaniards at his court. If he had 
sought to prevent them from coming there, he added, 
it was not from any wish of his to exclude; them, but 
because his subjects were so frightened at them, say¬ 
ing that they threw thunder and lightning about, that 
they were savage deities, and follies of that sort. For 
his part, now that he had seen: the Spaniards, his opin¬ 
ion of them was raised. He held them in more esteem 

* “ No os hemos respondido a cosa ninguna dcllas; porque desde 
abinicio.aca adoramos nuestros Djoses, y los tenemos por buenos: 6 
assi deuen ser los vuestros; e no cureis mas al presente de nos bablar 
dellos; y en esso de la creacion del mundo, assi lo tenemos nosotros 
creido muchos tiempos passados: e a esta causa tenemos por cicrto, 
que sois los que nuestros antecessores nos dixeron que vemian de 
adonde sale el Sol e a esse vuestro gran Rey yo Ie soy en cargo, y lo 
dare de lo que tuviere.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 90. 
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than before, and would give them of whatever he pos¬ 
sessed. 

Cortez and all the Spaniards present responded with 
fitting courtesies; and then Montezuma smilingly, for 
he was a humorous man, though a dignified one,* made 
the same remarks about the calumnies and exaggera¬ 
tions of the Tlascalans which have been quoted before. 

Cortez, in his turn smiling, replied with some com¬ 
monplace remark about men always speaking ill of 
those whom they were opposed to; and then the in¬ 
terview was gracefully ended by gifts of gold and gar¬ 
ments, which were brought in and distributed among 
all the Spaniards who were there present. 

I think it must be admitted that in this interviewf 
the great King of the "West comported himself with 
much discretion and dignity, putting arude politely, and 
yet respectfully, any discussion upon theological mat¬ 
ters, as if he had been a worldly statesman of our own 
time, always anxious to get rid of these subjects, as 
knowing how little they tend to the outward peace and 
physical happiness of mankind. 

A well-known writer, and one thoroughly skilled in 
Mexican affairs, the celebrated Jesuit Acosta, re¬ 
marks, in reference to the proceedings of this day, or 
of some other early day after the arrival of Cortez in 
Mexico, that many persons were of opinion that the 
Spaniards might have made any thing they pleased of 
Montezuma and his people, and have introduced the 
Gospel without bloodshed. “ But,” as he adds, “ the 

* “ Porque entodo era mui regozijado, en su hablar de gran Senor.” 
—Bernal Diaz, cap. 90. 

+ It is curious that Cortez does not say any tiling of this conference 
in his letter to Charles the Fifth: the reason for such an omission may 
be because he had received no such commission as he claimed, and 
therefore did not like to make such a statement to the emperor. 
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judgments of God are high, and the faults on both 
sides were many, and so the thing turned out very dif¬ 
ferently.”* 

This opinion may he well founded; hut, on the 
other hand, it must he remarked that the Mexicans 
were not in a similar state to those Indians among 
whom the most remarkable conversions have been 
made by peaceful means. An established priesthood, 
with large revenues, pompous buildings, and a care¬ 
fully regulated ritual, formed an element in the Mexi¬ 
can empire which would render it much less converti¬ 
ble to Christianity than were the comparatively prim¬ 
itive people of Copan and Paraguay, or the wandering 
tribes in Florida. Among these latter is to be found 
the most remarkable instance of conversion, or, rather, 
of opportunity for conversion, that, I think, ever was 
recorded. It is to be met with in the narrative of 
Cabeca de Vaca. He and his companions, ship¬ 
wrecked, naked, and for a long time treated as slaves, 
acquired, probably through their medical knowledge, 
or greater discernment in things in general, an influ¬ 
ence, as of gods, over the natives of Florida. The re¬ 
markable point of the narrative is, that they were not 
held in this high consideration by one tribe only, but 
by all they came among; and that they were borne in 
triumph from one tribe to another, all men’s goods in 
the tribe at whose grounds they arrived being brought 
out before them, and, to the great vexation of the 
Christians, divided among their followers, who con- 

* “ Es opinion de muchos, que como aquel dia quedo negocio pues- 
to, pudieran con facilidad hazer del Rey y reyno lo que quisieran, y 
darles la Ley de Christo con gran satisfacion y paz. Mas los juizios 
de Dios son altos, y los pecados de ambas partes muchos, y assi se 
rodeo la cosa muy diferente.”— Acosta, Hist. Nat. y Moral de las In- 
dias , lib. vii., cap. 25. 
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sisted of the preceding tribe.* The whole of this nar¬ 
rative seems to throw some light upon the extraordi¬ 
nary stories which pervade the Indian traditions in 
America of men of higher cultivation than themselves, 
v r ho come and give them laws and manners, and then 
vanish away, promising to return again. 

Such transactions, however, were only possible 
among a primitive people, and were not to be expect¬ 
ed to take place among the Mexicans, though much, 
doubtless, might have been done to introduce Chris¬ 
tianity gradually among them. 

These speculations are a very fit introduction to the 
next public proceeding of Cortez, which was to ask for 
leave to see the great temple dedicated to the Mexican 
god of war. This request Montezuma granted with 
apparent pleasure; but, for fear lest the Spaniards 
should do any dishonor to his gods, as they had done 
in the provinces, he resolved to go himself to the tem¬ 
ple, and accordingly he repaired thither with his accus¬ 
tomed pomp. On their way, the Spaniards visited the 
great market-place, which perhaps was the best means 
of learning, in a short time, the skill and riches of the 
people by whom they were surrounded. 

. In this vast area each kind of merchandise had its 
own quarter, and it would be difficult to specify any 
kind which was not to be seen there. To begin with 

* “ 'I los robadores para consolarlcs los decian, que eramos Hijos del 
Sol, \ quc teniamos poder para sanar los enferraos, \ para xnatarlos, i 
otras mentiras, aun maiores que estas, como ellos las saben mejor hacer 
quando sienten que lcs conviene : \ dixeronles, que nos llevasen con 
mucho acatamiento, x tuviesen cuidado de no enojamos en ninguna 
cosa, 1 que nos diesen todo quanto tenian, i procurasen de llevamos 
dondc havia mucha Gente, i que donde llegasemos robasen ellos, x sa- 
queasen lo que los otros tenian, porque asi era costumbre.”— Naufra~ 
gios de Alvar Nxjnez Cabeija de Vaca, en la Florida , cap. 28, tom. i. 
Barcia, Historiadores. 
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the noblest and the most shameful merchandise, name¬ 
ly, that of human beings, there were as many to be 
found as “the negroes whom the Portuguese bring 
from Guinea.”* Then, every kind of eatable, every 
form of dress, medicines, perfumes, unguents, furniture, 
fruit, wrought gold and silver, lead, tin, brass, and cop¬ 
per, adorned the porticoes and allured the passer-by. 
Paper, that great material of civilization, was to be ob¬ 
tained in this wonderful emporium; also every kind 
of earthenware, salt, wood, tobacco, razors made of ob¬ 
sidian,! dressed and undressed skins, cotton of all col¬ 
ors in skeins, painters’ colors, building materials, and 
manure; wine, honey, wax, charcoal, and little dogs. 
Convenience was well considered; porters were to be 
hired| and refreshments to be obtained. One curious 
thing which Cortez noticed was that every commodity 
was sold by number or by measure, and not by weight. 

With regard to the regulations under which this vast 
bazar was held, it may be noticed that the Mexicans 
had arrived at that point of civilization where fraud is 
frequent in the sale of goods; but, superior even to 
ourselves in this day, they had a counterpoise to this 
in a body of officers called judges,§ who satin a court- 

* “ Esclavos y csclavas; digo, que traian tantos a vender a aquella 
gran pla$a, como traen los Portugueses Ios negros dc Guinea, e traian 
los atados en unas varas largas, con collares a los pescuefos, porque 
no se les huyessen, y otros dexavan sucltos.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 92. 

t “ Obsidian, jade, and Lydian-stone arc three minerals which na¬ 
tions ignorant of the use of copper or iron have in all ages employed 
for making keen-edged weapons. * * * This variety of lava” (ob¬ 
sidian) “ was employed as an object of ornament; and the inhabitants 
of Quito made beautiful looking-glasses with an obsidian divided into 
parallel lamina;.”— Humboldt’s Personal Narralicc, vol. i., chap. ii. 

t “ Hay Hombres como Ios que llaman en Castilla Ganapanes, para 
traher cargas.”— Lorenz an a, p. 103. 

1) “ Hay en esta gran Plaza una muy buena Casa como do Audien- 
cia, dondc estan siempre sentados diez, o doze Personas, que son Juc- 
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house on the spot, and "before whom all causes and 
matters relating to the market were tried, and who 
commanded the delinquents to he punished. There 
were also officers who went continually about the mar¬ 
ket-place, watching what was sold, and the measures 
which were used. When they found a false one, they 
broke it. This market was so much frequented that 
the busy hum of all the buying and selling might be 
heard for a league off. Among the Spaniards there 
were soldiers who had served in Italy and in the East; 
and they said that a market-place so skillfully laid 
out, so large, so well managed, and so fall of people, 
they had never seen. In considering the list of com¬ 
modities which were to be sold there, and which may 
serve to make life tolerable, I note only three deficien¬ 
cies—bills of exchange, newspapers, and books; but 
any one of these things indicates a civilization of a 
higher order than the Mexican, and was reserved for 
some of the steadiest and subtlest thinkers* of the great 
races of the world. 

From the market-place the Spaniards moved on to¬ 
ward the temple, or to what, as before noticed, might 
have been justly called the sacred city, for even ere 
they reached the great inclosure they came upon courts 
and inclosures which doubtless were the precincts of 
the temple, and must have been in some way connect¬ 
ed with its ministrations. At last they reached the 
polished surface of the great court, where not even a 

ces, y libran todos los casos, y cosas, que cn el dicho Mercado acaecen, 
y mandan castigar los Delinqiientes. Hay en la dicha Plaza otras 
Personas, que andan continuo entre la gente, mirando lo que se vende, 
y las medidas con que miden lo que venden; y se ha visto quebrar 
alguna que estaba falsa.”— Lorenzana, p. 104. 

* The Italians have, I believe, the best claim to the merit of having 
invented bills of exchange. 

N 2 
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straw or any particle of dirt was suffered to remain. 
Amid all the temples which adorned this court one 
stood pre-eminent, where Montezuma himself was wor¬ 
shiping. On seeing Cortez, the king sent six priests 
and two of his principal nobles to conduct the Spanish 
commander up to the summit of the temple. When 
they came to the steps, which were a hundred and four¬ 
teen in number, the attendant Mexicans wished to take 
Cortez by the arms, and to assist him in ascending; 
but he dispensed with their aid, and, accompanied by 
his men, mounted to the highest platform, where they 
saw a horrible figure like a serpent, with other hideous 
figures, and much blood newly spilled. Oh, what a 
change from the wisdom of the market-place to the 
sublime folly and foulness of the temple! 

At this moment Montezuma came forth from the 
chamber, or chapel, if we may call it so, where he had 
been worshiping. Receiving Cortez and his company 
with much courtesy, he said, “You must be tired, my 
Lord Malinche, after your assent to this our great tem¬ 
ple.” But Cortez replied that “he and his men were 
never tired by any thing.”* 

Then the king took Cortez by the hand, and bade 
him look down upon the great city, and upon the sur¬ 
rounding cities on the borders of the lake—those beau¬ 
tiful glistening satellites of the primary and pre-emi¬ 
nent Mexico. Cortez, however, does not tell us any 
thing of the beauties and wonders which were to be 
seen in this view from the summit of the temple. It 
is the inherent curse of politic and foreseeing men that 
they enjoy, and even recognize, the present so much 
less than other men do. The common soldiers looked 

* “ Que el, ni nosotros no nos consavamos cn cosa ninguna.”—B er¬ 
nal Diaz, cap. 92. 
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down and gazed in all directions, noticing the temples, 
the oratories, the little towers, the floating gardens,* 
and those light and graceful draw-bridges which were 
especially to be seen in the surrounding towns. It 
was then that a murmuring talk arose among them 
about Home and Constantinople, and all that each man 
had seen of what was deemed, till this moment, most 
beautiful in the world. But, as Cortez looked down, 
what other thoughts were his! A poet speaks of “the 
cloudy foreheads of the great.” The child and the 
rustic, in simple envy of those above them, who seem 
to them all-powerful, little dream of the commanding 
cares and hungry anxieties which beset the man who 
has undertaken to play any considerable part in the 
world; and, if ever there was a man who had under¬ 
taken a great part without rehearsal, it was Cortez. 
The multitude of people moving to and fro, which en¬ 
livened the beautiful prospect in the eyes of the com- 

* “ They plait and twist widows, and roots of marsh plants, or other 
materials, together, which are light, but capable of supporting the 
earth of the garden firmly united. Upon this foundation they lay the 
light bushes that float on the lake, and over all, the mud and dirt which 
they draw up from the bottom of the same lake. Their regular figure 
is quadrangular; their length and breadth various ; but, as far as we 
can judge, they are about eight perches long, and not more than three 
in breadth, and have less than a foot in elevation above the surface of 
the water. These were the first fields which the Mexicans owned after 
the foundation of Mexico; there they first cultivated the maize, great 
pepper, and other plants necessary for their support. In progress of 
time, as those fields grew numerous (cxcessivamcnte moltiplicali, orig.) 
from the industry of those people, there were among them gardens of 
flowers and odoriferous plants, which were employed in the worship 
of their gods, and served for the recreation of the nobles. * * * * 
In the largest gardens there is commonly a little tree, and even a little 
hut to shelter the cultivator, and defend him from rain or the sun. * 
* * That part of the lake where those floating gardens are is a place 
of infinite recreation, where the senses receive the highest possible 
gratification.”— Clavigero, History of Mexico, book vii., p. 375. See 
also Torquemada, lib. xiii., cap. 33. 
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mon soldier, afforded matter of most serious concern 
to the man who had to give orders for the next step 
in this untrodden wilderness of action. Even the hum 
of the market-place was no pleasant murmur in his 
ears, for he could readily translate it into the fierce 
cries of thousands of indignant warriors. 

It is often happy for us that we do not know the 
thoughts of those who stand hy us, or perhaps, on this 
occasion, the lofty politeness of the sovereign and the 
warrior might have changed into an instant death- 
struggle as to which of them should be hurled down 
first from that platform, and complete the sacrifice of 
that eventful day. 

Cortez, in whom Policy then only slumbered when 
Religion spoke to him, said to Father de Olmedo, “ It 
appears to me that we might just make a trial of Mon¬ 
tezuma if he would let us set up our church here.”* 
The wiser priest replied that it would be very well to 
make that request if there were any likelihood of its 
being successful, but that the present did not appear 
to him the time for making it, nor did he see in. Mon¬ 
tezuma the humor to grant it. Upon this Cortez 
abandoned the idea, and merely asked the king to al¬ 
low the Spaniards to see his gods. To this Montezu¬ 
ma, after having consulted his priests, consented, and 
the Spaniards entered those dread abodes of idolatry. 

There is a family likeness in all idols; and when 
the Spaniards had advanced within the little tower 
where the hall of the “ God of War” was, they found 
two hideous creatures seated on an altar and under a 
canopy, large and bulky figures, the one representing 

* “ Pareceme Seiior Padre, que sera bien que demos un tiento a 
Montezuma; sobre quo nos dexe hazer aqui nuestra Iglesia.”— Bernai. 
Di az, cap. 92. 
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Huitzilopochtli and the other Tezcatlipuk. The God 
of War had a broad face, wide mouth, and terrible 
eyes. He was covered with gold, pearls, and precious 
stones, and was girt about with golden serpents. In 
one hand he held a bow, in the other arrows. A little 
idol, his page, stood by him, holding a lance and a 
golden shield. On Huitzilopochtli’s neck, a fitting 
ornament, were the faces of men wrought in silver, and 
their hearts in gold. Close by were braziers with in¬ 
cense, and on the braziers three real hearts of men who 
had that day been sacrificed. 

All around, the walls were black with clotted blood.* 

On the left hand of the God of War was Tezcatli¬ 
puk, with a countenance like that of a bear, and with 
mirrors for eyes. A string of little demons encircled 
his waist. Five human hearts, of men that day sacri¬ 
ficed, were burning before this idol. 

A third false deity, the “deity of increase,” made 
half woman,f half crocodile, gilded and jeweled like 
the rest, was to be seen, not in the same room with 
Huitzilopochtli and Tezcatlipuk, but, as it were, en- 
niched above, in a recess that was formed in the high¬ 
est part of the tower. 

In this recess, too, the walls and the altar on which 
the idol stood were covered with blood. The smell 
of the great hall had been like that of some slaughter¬ 
house ; but in the recess, the crowning horror of this 
accursed place, the detestable odor was so overpower¬ 
ing, that the only thought of the Spaniards who had 

* Mere literary men and antiquarians have blamed the efforts of 
those who sought to efface the memory even of these accursed idola¬ 
tries from the minds of the Indians. We can not wonder, however, 
at any sacrifice of books, pictures, or even buildings for that great end. 

t Bernal Diaz says “half man,” but I think the deity must have 
been Centeotl, the Mexican Ceres, the goddess of ccntli (maize). 
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ascended into this part of the "building was how most 
quickly to get out of it.'* Here was a great drum 
made of serpents’ skins, which, when struck, gave forth 
a melancholy, hideous sound; and here were instru¬ 
ments of sacrifice, and many hearts of men. 

It might he prudent, or it might not he prudent, hut 
Cortez must give some utterance to his feelings; and 
we may well wonder at the reserve with which he 
spoke, rather than at his being able to refrain no lon¬ 
ger. With a smile he said, “I do not know, my Lord 
Montezuma, how so great a king and so learned a man 
as you are can have avoided to perceive (literally, 
should not have collected in your thoughts) that these 
idols of yours are not gods, hut evil things which are 
called ‘ devilsand that you and all your priests may 
he satisfied of this, do me the favor not to take it ill 
that we should put in the lofty recess of this tower a 
cross, and then in the hall where your deities Huitzi- 
lopochtli and Tezcatlipuk are we will make a compart¬ 
ment where we may put an image of Our Lady (this 
Montezuma had already seen), and you will behold the 
fear which those idols that keep you in delusion have 
of it.” 

But Montezuma and his priests were troubled and 
grieved at these words, and the Icing said, “ My Lord 
Malinche, if you believe that it is your business to say 
such dishonorable things as you have said of my gods, 
I will not show them to you. We hold them for very 
good gods, and they give us health and rain, harvests 
and fine weather, victories and whatever we desire: it 
is our business to adore them, and to sacrifice unto 
them. I must request of you that no more words be 

* “ Era tanto el hedor, que no viamos la hora de salimos a fuera.” 
—Bernal Diaz, cap. 92. 
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uttered to their dishonor.” To this speech, and to the 
alteration of aspect in the king, which Cortez noticed 
with the swift appreciation of a courtier, the Spaniard 
with an apparently gay countenance replied, “It is 
time that your highness and we should go.” 

To this Montezuma answered that it was well, hut 
that for his part he must stay behind, to pray and 
make sacrifice for the sin he had committed in permit¬ 
ting the Spaniards to ascend the great temple, and for 
his having been the cause of injurious words having 
been uttered against his gods. Upon this, Cortez, 
with all due courtesy, took leave; and the Spaniards, 
descending with difficulty the deep steps of the tem¬ 
ple, marched back to their quarters, sickened, sadden¬ 
ed, and somewhat enlightened as to the nature of the 
men by whom they were surrounded. 

Coming into the light of day, hearing the busy tu¬ 
mult of the market-place and the merry noise of chil¬ 
dren playing in the sun, then catching bright glimpses 
of the water, and looking at the unnumbered boats 
which plied along the streets, all that they had seen in 
the dark and dismal charnel-houses of Huitzilopochtli 
and Tezcatlipuk must have seemed to the Spaniards 
an ill-omened dream. Years would pass away, and 
they would become veterans, covered with wounds and 
with renown, before they would have time to think 
over and to realize to themselves the lull horror of the 
accursed things which they had looked upon that day. 

Living in a Christian country and with every means 
of enlightenment, we feel it difficult to comprehend how 
so much civilization, or what looks very like it, could 
be found in company with barbarous human sacrifices; 
but this apparent anomaly is soon explained when we 
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come to look into some of the prime causes of move¬ 
ment in the human soul. In justice to the Mexicans, 
we should consider what can be said for them. A his- 
; torian should know no hate; and we of this age must 
not share the blind sentiments of horror which occu¬ 
pied the minds of the conquering Spaniards, and served 
to justify theh* proceedings. 

When we reflect upon the untoward, disastrous, 
and ridiculous aspect of human life—how, for instance, 
little things done or neglected at an immature period 
have so fatal an influence throughout a lifetime—when 
we behold the successful iniquity, the immense injus¬ 
tice, and the singular infelicity which often beset the 
most innocent of men—nay, further, when we see the 
spitefulness of nature—-for so it seems unless profound¬ 
ly understood—when we consider the great questions 
of human life, such as free-will and the origin of evil, 
which are not explained now, but only agreed to be 
postponed in humble hopefulness, and which, in the 
earlier periods of the world’s history, exercised to the 
full their malign discouragement, we can not wonder 
at the belief in evil deities! of great power and suprem¬ 
acy. And then, what more natural than to clothe 
such deities with the worst attributes of bad men, and 
to suppose that they must be approached with servil- 
; ity, and appeased by suffering! Then, further, what 
! more natural than to offer to such gods of the best 
upon earth, namely, our fellow-men! 

It must not be forgotten that there was often a friend¬ 
ly feeling toward the persons sacrificed, and in some 
cases they were looked upon as messengers to the gods, 
and charged with distinct messages. 

The idea of human sacrifice as pleasing to the gods 
being once adopted in moments of victory, doubt, or 
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humiliation is soon developed. The evil practice he- ; 
comes a system, and partakes of the strength of all i 
systems, taking root among the interests, the passions, 
and the pleasures of mankind; and thenceforward he 1 
will he a hold man, and, rarer still, a thinker not given 
to stop any where in thought, who shall lift himself 
above the moral atmosphere of his nation, and shall 
say, “ This thing which all consent in, and which I 
have known from my youth upward, is wrong.” 

Having thus stated something on behalf of the Mex¬ 
icans, which does not, however, make the indignation 
of the Spanish soldiers less reasonable or natural, I 
take up the thread of the history, and return to the 
little garrison of Cortez in the midst of this splendid 
city of cruel and polite idolaters. 

Note. —I must call the attention of the reader to the fact that a work 
which, for convenience, is constantly referred to in these pages as Lo- 
renzana, is a collection of the letters of Cortez, made by Francisco 
Antonio Lorenzana, Archbishop of Mexico, and published, with maps 
and annotations of some value, in 1770. For an account of these let¬ 
ters, which, from their length, may more fitly be called dispatches, see 
Stevens’s American Bibliographer. The first dispatch is lost; the 
second contains the occurrences from 16th of July, 1519, to 30th of 
October, 1520; the third contains the occurrences from 30th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1520, to 15th of May, 1522. The second and third dispatches 
are those principally referred to in this part of the history. 



CHAPTER Y. 


DIFFICULT POSITION OF CORTEZ. — CAPTURE OF MONTE¬ 
ZUMA. 

T HE question as to what Cortez was to do next 
was a most difficult one. If we put ourselves, 
in imagination, into his place, and lay down several 
plans of action, we shall find great difficulties inherent 
in any of them. Was he to play the part of an em¬ 
bassador, and, after observing the nature of the coun¬ 
try, and endeavoring to form some league of amity 
with the monarch, to return to Cuba or to Spain? 
He would but have returned to a prison or a grave, 
for the embassadorial capacity which he assumed was 
a mere pretext. 

Was he to make a settlement in the country ? For 
that purpose he must get safe out of Mexico, return 
through territories whose gods he had insulted, and 
whose people he had slaughtered, and, taking up a po¬ 
sition at his city of Yera Cruz, remain exposed to the 
revengeful attacks by sea of his employer, the Gov¬ 
ernor of Cuba. 

Was he to be a missionary or a trader? By what 
unfit men was he surrounded for such enterprises as 
these! 

His only career was conquest; and, unfortunately, 
in the rapidity of that conquest lay his chief hope of 
safety. Now, what is so swift as terror?. What 
could he do in that way, what hostage could he secure, 
which should paralyze at once the arms of the vigor- 
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ous multitudes who surrounded him, waiting hut a 
despot’s nod to make the endeavor at least to over¬ 
whelm these unwelcome strangers ? 

There was no such hostage hut the person of the 
king himself! True that this monarch had received 
Cortez graciously and grandly, and it would he an act 
of vast perfidiousness thus to requite his hospitality. 
But policy does not take the virtues or the affections 
into council. This act of treachery seemed the safest 
thing to he done, and, therefore, with Cortez, it was 
the hest. I have shown that the destruction of the 
fleet was not so great a transaction as it has often been 
represented, and that other people shared in it; hut 
this projected seizure of Montezuma’s person belonged 
to Cortez alone, and whatever greatness there was in 
it, call it great prudence or call it great iniquity, was 
his. I am reminded of a maxim, full of wisdom, ut¬ 
tered by a man versed in conspiracy,* who said that 
there are certain positions in affairs in which it is im¬ 
possible to make a step which shall not he a wrong 
one, hut that men do not come into those positions 
without some considerable fault of their own. The 
fault in the position of Cortez was an incurable one, 
namely, the uncertainty of support from the mother 
country, hut it was a fault occasioned by his original 
misconduct to his employer, Yelasquez. In the great¬ 
ness of the conquest we arc apt to forget the poor po¬ 
sition of the conqueror, and to speak of him as if he 
had been a powerful prince or an authorized general, 
with all the strength and the responsibility of such a 
station; whereas he was merely a brilliant adventurer, 
having lost the authority with which he was originally 
clothed. It was the misfortune that besets nearly all 

* Cardinal de Retz. 
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the Spanish conquests in America that they were made 
by men of insufficient power and authority for such 
transactions. Another Alexander was required to 
conquer another India. Had there been a powerful 
European prince for such an undertaking, consolida¬ 
tion might have gone hand in hand with conquest, and 
millions, absolutely millions, of lives might have been 
saved. But that want of time which is the saddest 
and most common deficiency for all men in power, the 
disturbed state of Europe at this period, and the in¬ 
ability to recognize what is most requisite to be done, 
which belongs to each successive generation, prevent¬ 
ed the conquest of America from taking any thing like 
its highest form, and threw it into the hands of men 
who lacked the authority to maintain themselves in 
the position which they had assumed. 

The reader, who probably knows the outline of the 
story of Cortez, may be surprised at his career being 
considered otherwise than most successful. On the 
contrary, however, I venture to think that a conquest 
is most dearly purchased which is accompanied by 
large destruction of the conquered people. 

Having made an apology for the resolve of Cortez, 
which he would probably have thought very needless, 
we may proceed to consider its execution. The deed, 
once resolved upon, was sure to be swiftly accomplish¬ 
ed. That miserable interval between resolve and ex¬ 
ecution, which is the torment and the ruin of weak 
men, was a thing not known in the career of Cortez. 
He had not been one week in Mexico before he re¬ 
solved to seize the person of Montezuma, had chosen 
his pretext for doing it, and had arranged his plans. 
The plea that he made use of was a skirmish (into the 
details of which we need not enter) between Juan de 
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Escalante, who had "been left in comr and at Villa 
Rica, and the people of a neighboring f ra called by 
the Spaniards Almeria, in which skim.*sh Escalante 
and six Spaniards had fallen. That this affair was 
only important as it furnished a pretext, may be seen 
from the account which Cortez gives of the transaction 
to Charles the Fifth, in which he states that from some 
things which he had seen since his entry into Mexico, 
and also from what he had observed on his journey, it 
appeared to him “that it was convenient for the royal 
service, and for the security of the Spaniards under 
his command, that Montezuma should be in his power, 
and should not have complete liberty.” Cortez adds 
that he feared lest there should have been an unfavor¬ 
able change in the Mexican monarch’s conduct toward 
the Spaniards, “ especially as we Spaniards are some¬ 
what difficult to live with and troublesome, and if 
Montezuma should have taken offense, he was power¬ 
ful enough to do us much harm; so much so, indeed, 
that we might be utterly destroyed” (literally, that 
there might be no memory left of us) * Moreover, 
Cortez thought that, Montezuma once in his power, all 
the provinces of the Mexican empire would easily be 
brought under the Spanish dominion. 

Cortez communicated to his soldiers his intention 
of seizing Montezuma, and they, according to Bernal 
Diaz, passed the night in prayer to the Lord “that 

* “ Que convcnia al Real Servicio, y a nuestra seguridad, que aquel 
Scnor estuviesse en mi poder, y no en toda su libertad, porque no 
mudasse el proposito, y voluntad, que mostraba en servir a Vuestra Al- 
teza, mayormcnte, que los Espanoles somos algo incomportables, 6 
importunos, e porque enojdndose nos podria hacer muclio dano, y tan- 
to, que no oviesse memoria de nosotros, segun su gran poder.”—Lo- 
KENZAXA, p. 89. 
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the enterprise might he so conducted as to redound to 
His holy service.”* In the morning, careful prepara¬ 
tions having been made, Cortez went to the palace, 
accompanied by five of his principal captains and his 
two interpreters, Geronimo de Aguilar and Donna Ma¬ 
rina. So cautious a general took care to keep up the 
line of communication between his advanced position 
and the main body of his forces in the fortress by sta¬ 
tioning parties of his men at the points where four 
streets met.f When arrived at the palace, Cortez, ac¬ 
cording to his own account, began by talking playfully 
to Montezuma, who gave him on that occasion some 
golden ornaments and one of his daughters. The 
Spanish general then turned the discourse to the affair 
of Almeria, and to the loss of the Spaniards under Es¬ 
calante, in which a certain unfortunate cacique was 
concerned, whose name, as corrupted by Spanish pro¬ 
nunciation, was Qualpopoca. Cortez, who, as Ber¬ 
nal Diaz says, “ did not care a chestnut about the 
matter” {no lo tenia en una castana :), made it out to 
be a concern of the most serious nature. He was an¬ 
swerable, he declared, to his king for the Spaniards 
who had been killed; and Qualpopoca had said that 
it was by Montezuma’s orders he had committed this 
assault. The monarch immediately took from his 
wrist a sort of seal, bearing the effigy of the Mexican 
god of war, and giving it in charge to some of his at¬ 
tendants, ordered that they should go to the scene of 
this skirmish between the Spaniards and his people, 
that they should inquire into the matter, and bring 
Qualpopoca bound before him. 

* “ Rogando a Dios, quc fuesse de tal modo, que redundassc para 
su santo servicio.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 95. 

t “ Dejando bucn recaudo en las encrucijadas de las Calles.”—Lo- 
rexzana, p. R4. 
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This was a very prompt procedure, and Cortez 
thanked the monarch for it, hut said that, until the 
matter was cleared up, Montezuma must come and 
live with the Spaniards in their quarters, which, it is 
almost needless to add, they had taken care to make a 
strong post of. The Spanish general hegged Monte¬ 
zuma not to he annoyed at this request, saying that 
he was not to he a prisoner, hut was to conduct his 
government as before, and that he should occupy what 
apartments he pleased, and, indeed, that he would have 
the Spaniards, in addition to his own attendants, to 
serve him in whatsoever he should command. 

But it may he conjectured that all these soothing 
words were not even heard hy the Mexican monarch, 
who sat stupefied hy the vast audacity of the demand. 
Here was a man, into whose eyes other men had not 
ventured to look, who was accustomed, when rarely 
he moved from his palace, to see the crowd prostrate 
themselves before him as he went along, as if he were 
indeed a god, who never set foot upon the ground ;* 
and now, in his own palace, undefeated, not hound, 
with nothing to prepare him hy degrees for such a 
fearful descent of dignity, he was asked hy a few stran¬ 
gers, whom he had sought to gain hy hospitality, and 
to whom he had just given rich presents, to become 
their prisoner in the very quarters which he had him¬ 
self graciously appointed for their entertainment. It 

* “ Jamas puso sus pies en el suelo, sino siemprc llevado en ombros 
de Senores.”— Acosta, Hist. Nat. y Mor. de Indias, lib. vii., cap. 22. 
This assertion, that Montezuma never set foot on the ground, must be 
confined to his appearances in public; for, when he went in disguise, 
like an Eastern calif, to ascertain whether his judges took bribes, he 
must have gone about like any other man. “ Tambien se disfo^ava 
muchas vezes, y aun echava quien ofreciesse cohecbos a sus Juezes, 6 
los provocase a cosa mal hecha, y en cayendo en algo desto, era luego 
sentencia de muerte con ellos.”— Acosta, ibid. 
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is a large assertion to make of any thing that it is the 
superlative of its kind, hut it must, I think, he admit¬ 
ted that the demand of Cortez was the most audacious 
that was ever made, and showed an impudence (there 
is no other fitting word) which borders upon the heroic. 
A t this day, though we have all known the story from 
childhood, it seems as if it were a new thing, and we 
still wonder what Montezuma will say in reply to 
Cortez. 

The monarch’s answer, when he could speak at all, 
was the following: “ I am not one of those persons 
who are put in prison. Even if I were to consent, my 
subjects would never permit it.”* 

Cortez urged his reasons why Montezuma should 
adopt the course proposed by the Spaniards, but, as 
these reasons were based upon falsehood, it is no won¬ 
der that, even in the opinion of one of his followers, 
he should have appeared to have the worse of the ar¬ 
gument, f This controversy lasted some time, and 
Cortez himself speaks of the prolixity of the discourse, 
and betrays all the insolence of a conqueror when he 
declares that it is needless to give account of all that 
passed, as not being substantial to the case.! 

Meanwhile the peril of the Spaniards was increas- 


» “ Je ne suis pas de ceux que l’on met cn prison; meme si j’y con- 
sentais mes sujets ne lc souffriraient jamais.”— Fernando D’Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. dcs Chichimcques, chap. Ixxxv. Ternaux-Com- 
pans, Voyages. This account, given by the historian of Mexican ori¬ 
gin, is confirmed in some respects by Bernal Diaz, who says, “ Quo 
no era persona la suya para que tal le mandassen.”—Cap. 95. 

f “ Cortes le replied mui buenas razones; y el Montezuma le rc- 
spondia mui mejores.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 95. 

t “ Acerca de esto pasamos muchas platicas, y razones, que serian 
largas para las escribir, y aun para dar 'cucnta de ellas a Vucstra Al- 
teza, algo prolijas, y tambien no sustanciales para cl caso.”— Loren- 
zana, p. 86. 
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ing, and the patience of these fierce men was fast pass¬ 
ing away, when one of them, a man with a harsh voice, 
exclaimed, “ What is the use of all these words ? Let 
him yield himself our prisoner, or we will this instant 
stab him. Wherefore tell him that if he cries out, or 
makes disturbance, we must kill him, for it is more 
important in this conjuncture that we should secure 
our own lives than lose them.” Montezuma turned 
to Donna Marina for the meaning of this fierce utter¬ 
ance, and we can not but be glad that it was a woman 
who had to interpret these rough words to the falling 
monarch, and even to play the part of counselor as 
well as interpreter. She begged him to go with the 
Spaniards without any resistance; for, she said, she 
knew that they would honor him much, like a great 
lord as he was, and that on the other side lay the dan¬ 
ger of immediate death. 

The unfortunate Montezuma now made a last effort 
to obviate the dire indignity. He said, “ My Lord 
Malincke, may this please you: I have one son and 
two daughters, legitimate. Take them as hostages, 
and do not put this affront upon me. What will my 
nobles say if they see me borne away as a prisoner ?” 
But Cortez was not the man to swerve in the least 
from his purpose, and he said that Montezuma must 
come with them, and that no other thing would do. 

The monarch was obliged to yield. It is said, and 
is not improbable, that he was urged to declare that he 
acted thus in obedience to a response given by Huit- 
zilopochtli, the Mexican god of war, though this was 
hardly the fitting deity to choose as the imputed in¬ 
strument of such ignoble counsel. 

Orders were instantly given to prepare apartments 
for Montezuma in the Spaniards’ quarters. The Mex- 
Yol. II.— O 
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ican nobles, whose duty it was to "bear his litter, came 
at his bidding, and prepared themselves, barefooted, 
with their accustomed humility, and with more than 
their accustomed affection, to place the litter on their 
shoulders. But, as all pomp and state, even in the 
mightiest monarchies, requires some time for arrange¬ 
ment and preparation, it appears that the equipage it¬ 
self was but a poor one.* And so, in a sorry manner, 
borne on by his weeping nobles, and in deep silence, 
Montezuma quitted his palace, never to return, and 
moved toward the Spanish quarters. On his way he 
encountered throngs of his faithful subjects, who, 
though they could hardly be aware of what the trans¬ 
action meant, would, at the slightest nod of the mon-r 
arch, have thrown themselves upon the swords of the 
Spaniards, in all the plenitude of devotion of a people 
who believed in their king as the greatest of men, and 
as the vicegerent of their gods on earth. 

But no such signal came. Slowly and silently the 
litter passed onward; and it must have been with 
strange misgivings that the people saw their monarch 
encompassed by those whom they had long known to 
be their enemies, the TIascalan allies of Cortez, and by 
a strange race of bearded, armed men, who seemed, as 
it were, to have risen from the earth to appal their no¬ 
bles and to affront their religion. 

This is an unparalleled transaction. There is noth¬ 
ing like it, I believe, in the annals of the world. 

The completeness of the despotism of Montezuma 
was a great part of his ruin., It was noticed by the 
Spaniards as they entered Mexico that his grandees 
did not dare to look him in the face. To use the ex- 

* “ Trahian unas Andas, no muy bien adcrezadas, Ilorando, lo to- 
maron en ellas, con mucho silencio. ,? — Lorenzana, p. 86. 
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pressive words of the chronicler, “they did not, in 
thought even, look up at him, “but kept their eyes fixed 
on the wall.”* It was very natural, therefore, for Cor¬ 
tez to think that striking a blow at the head would 
paralyze all the body politic in Mexico. He would 
hardly have thought of seizing any one of the chiefs- 
of Tlascala, where there was a senate and men of near¬ 
ly equal authority. In such a case the indignity is 
felt by all, and the power to avenge it is scarcely less¬ 
ened by the forced removal of any one. 

In a short time the officers who had been sent for 
by Montezuma’s signet were brought to Mexico. They 
were, in all, seventeen persons. Being asked if they 
had made the attack on the Spaniards by Montezu¬ 
ma’s orders, they said no; but upon their sentence be¬ 
ing carried into execution, which was that they should 
be burned,! they all confessed that it was by Monte¬ 
zuma’s orders they had acted. Cortez thereupon add¬ 
ed to the inhumanity of this atrocious sentence upon 
these unfortunate men the cruel indignity to Montezu¬ 
ma of putting him in irons during their execution, 
which took place in front of the palace. Terror was 
evidently what the Spaniard throughout relied upon, 
and in doing so he appealed to an influence which had 
long been predominant in the mind of every Mexican. 
One who loved them well,! and who devoted his life 
to their conversion, owns that their character was ser¬ 
vile^ They had been taught, he says, to do nothing 

* “ Todos estos senores ni por pensamiento Ie miravan a la cara.”— 
Bernal Diaz, cap. 88. 

t Very justly had Cortez displayed the blue and white flames upon 
his banner. t Peter op Ghent. 

§ “ IIs sont bien disposes a accepter notre religion; mais ce qui est 
mal, c’est que leur caractfcre est servile; ils ne font rien s’ils n’y sont 
forces; on ne peut rien obtenir d’eux par la douceur ou la persuasion. 
Cela ne vient pas de leur naturel, c’est le resultat de l’habitude. On 
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for the love of good, hut all things solely from the fear 
of punishment. To appease their gods they would 
sacrifice their own children. In truth, though taking, 
many forms, terror was their god; and now a great¬ 
er terror than they had hitherto known—a terror amen¬ 
able to none of then priests—had come among them. 
Premature decay is ever inherent in a one-sided culti¬ 
vation of the powers, the intellect, or the affections of 
mankind. 

Ies a accoutumes a ne rien faire pour l’amour du bien, mais seulemcnt 
par crainte des chatiments. Tous leurs sacrifices, qui consistaient a 
tuer leurs propres enfants ou a les mutiler, etaient le resultat de la ter- 
reur et non pas de l’amour que leurs dieux leur inspiraient .”—Lettre 
du Frere Pierre de Gand, en date du 27 Juin, 1529. Ternaux-Com- 
pans, Voyages. 



CHAPTER YI. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE CAPTURE.—MONTEZUMA BECOMES A 
VASSAL. OF THE KING OF SPAIN.—PAMPHILO DE NARVAEZ 
ARRIVES UPON THE COAST.—CORTEZ QUITS MEXICO AND 
DEFEATS NARVAEZ. 

T HE pretext of Montezuma’s capture being dis¬ 
posed of, we naturally turn to consider the con¬ 
sequences of the capture itself. We may imagine the 
rumors which ran through the city after Montezuma 
had been seen to accompany the Spaniards to their 
quarters—what a fervid noise rose up from the throng¬ 
ed market-place as the news was bruited there; how 
it was re-echoed in the gay streets, where the boatmen 
exchanged news with the passers-by on dry land; what 
fierce intonation was given to it in the sacred precincts 
of the temple, in the colleges, and the convents; and 
with what subdued and stealthy voices the matter was 
discussed in the palaces of grave and powerful nobles. 

The wary Cortez strove to make the imprisonment 
look as much like a visit as possible. The Mexican 
king received embassadors, directed judges, held his 
court, and continued to fulfill the functions of royalty 
nearly after the same fashion that he had been accus¬ 
tomed to. He was not restricted in his amusements, 
not even in the chase; and the slightest indignity 
shown to him by any Spaniard was severely punished 
by Cortez. 

Meanwhile, what were the thoughts, the plans, the 
hopes, and the fears of this captive monarch ? His- 
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torians, who are often supposed to know every thing, 
and to he able to write with an insight into the minds 
of their principal personages possessed only by the 
writers of fiction, will always be sorely puzzled to ac¬ 
count for Montezuma’s conduct. But, if one is obliged 
to give any explanation of it, that explanation must, I 
think, be based upon the ground that Montezuma real¬ 
ly believed in the notion that the coming of Cortez and 
his men fulfilled the traditions of the Mexican race. 
A near acquaintance with the Spaniards gave Monte¬ 
zuma a greater insight into, and apprehension of, their 
power than was possessed by most of his subjects. 
Moreover, he doubtless perceived that his best chance 
of preserving his own life was in preventing disturb¬ 
ance of any kind. It must be recollected, also, that 
in dealing with Cortez he had to encounter one of the 
craftiest of men; and, finally, the circumstances were 
such as would have greatly perplexed any man who was 
not perfectly ready to peril his own life—who did not, to 
use an emphatic expression, carry his life in his hand. 

It is not attempted here to write a complete history 
of Mexico, and only those salient transactions must be 
given which especially illustrate the course of the Con¬ 
quest, and which can be relied upon. Now the limits 
of Montezuma’s freedom of action, the extent of the 
power which Cortez had gained by bringing Montezu¬ 
ma to his quarters, and the general feeling of the Mex¬ 
ican people, can hardly be indicated better than by the 
religious exercises of the Mexican monarch. Had the 
captive been of the religion of his captors, or of any re¬ 
ligion which did not require public demonstration, a 
chapel might have been put up in his prison, and, com¬ 
paratively speaking, much less would have been indi¬ 
cated by the monarch’s absence from, or presence at, 
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religious rites and ceremonies. But whatever was left 
of kingship in Montezuma must he seen or inferred 
from his presence on the summit of that dread temple 
which overlooked the whole city. Accordingly, we 
find that Montezuma demanded permission from Cor¬ 
tez (what humbling of the mighty!) to go to his tem¬ 
ple to make sacrifices and to fulfill his devotions, in 
order, as he probably told the Spaniards, that he might 
show himself to his people, and afterward give his cap¬ 
tains and principal men to understand that it was by 
the command of his god Huitzilopochtli that he con¬ 
tinued to remain in the power of the Spaniards. Cortez 
wisely granted the request, warning Montezuma at the 
same time that if there were any disturbance, it would 
be at the peril of his life. To insure the constant pres¬ 
ence of that peril, one hundred and fifty Spanish sol¬ 
diers were to accompany the king. Cortez also made 
it a condition that there should be no human sacrifices. 
There were, he said, the altars of the Christian religion 
and the image of “ Our Lady,” before which the king 
might pray. Montezuma promised that he would sac¬ 
rifice no living soul, and set forth to the great temple 
in full state with his sceptre borne before him, his peo¬ 
ple and his nobles showing themselves as obedient and 
as respectful as heretofore. But the human sacrifices 
had already - taken place, for, in the preceding night, 
four Indians* had been sacrificed. The assertion, 
therefore, of Cortez, that while lie was in Mexico no 
human sacrifices were allowed,f must be taken with 
considerable limitations. The truth is, that neither 

* “ Ya le Ionian sacrificado desde la noclie antes quatro Indios.”— 
Bernal Diaz, cap. 98. 

t “ En todo el tierapo, que yo estube en la dicha Ciudad, nunca se 
vio matar, ni sacrificar alguna Criatura.”— Lorenzana, p. 107. 
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Cortez nor the prudent Father-Olmedo could at that 
time prevent these sacrifices taking place, for, as Ber¬ 
nal Diaz says, “they were obliged to dissimulate with 
Montezuma, as Mexico was much disposed to revolt, 
and other great cities, together with the nephews of 
Montezuma.” The king did not stay long in the tem¬ 



ple, and when he returned he was in high good-humor, 
and gave largesse to the soldiers who accompanied him. 
It was, no doubt, a great satisfaction to the poor mon¬ 
arch to have been able to show himself to his people 
in so much apparent freedom. 



We discern from what has just been stated about 
the inability of Cortez to put a stop to human sacrifice, 
that the Spanish general, though he had the person of 
the Mexican monarch in his power, found still much to 
conquer in the disposition of the Mexican people, and 
in the near relations of Montezuma, some of whom 
were kings themselves. There can be no doubt that 
many of Montezuma’s devoted adherents offered to 
make an effort to release their master, to all of whom 
he replied that it was the will of Huitzilopochtli that 
he should be kept in this durance, or, at least, he in¬ 
timated that it was his own will that they should make 
no move for the present. There was one member, how¬ 
ever, of the Mexican royal family who was not to be 
controlled so easily. This was Cacamatzin, the nephew 
of Montezuma and King of Tczcuco, a beautiful city 
on the borders of the Salt Lake in which Mexico was 
situated. There is not time in this world for discuss¬ 
ing minutely the family affairs of semi-barbarian princes 
with unpleasant names who have perished long ago, 
and therefore I shall merely relate the fate of Caca¬ 
matzin, who was the chief personage in the conspiracy 
among the Mexican lords and princes which now 
threatened the dominion of Cortez. 

The Spanish general first sought to gain over Ca¬ 
camatzin himself; but failing in this, he then endeav¬ 
ored to bring the influence of Montezuma to bear upon 
his nephew, in order to allure him within the power 
of the Spaniards. But the brave young prince was 
filled with scorn at the patience of his uncle, and with 
indignation at the proceedings of the strangers. He 
had before counseled war, and that the Spaniards 
should have been met at the pass of the Sierra of 
Chaleo; ~nd he now declared that his uncle was no 
02 
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better than a ben. He said that the Spaniards were 
wizards, who by their magic had charmed away the 
great heart and courage of Montezuma. Their force, 
he maintained, resided not in them, but in their gods, 
and in the great woman of Castile (la gran muger de 
Castilla), for thus he designated the Virgin. 

Such an enemy must, at all cost, be secured; and 
Montezuma, won over by Cortez, and probably inform¬ 
ed of his nephew’s contemptuous speeches, consented 
to a deed the most deplorable of any which mark his 
captivity. It appears that he had in his pay some of 
the principal persons at the court of Tezcuco.* By 
their means Cacamatzin’s people were to be gained 
over, and his person secured. This scheme was suc¬ 
cessful. At a midnight meeting, when the Tezcucan 
king was concerting his plans for attacking Mexico, he 
was seized, hurried into a boat (the waters of the lake 
ran underneath his palace), and was carried off to Mex¬ 
ico,! where Cortez put him in chains. 

It was now less difficult for Cortez to persuade 
Montezuma to give some public sign of fealty to the 
King of Spain. The unfortunate monarch consented 
to summon his nobles and dependent princes for that 
purpose. No Spaniard was present at the first inter¬ 
view of the king with his nobles save Orteguilla, a 
page in the suite of Cortez. 

* The Mexican historian, Ixtulsociiitl, makes the brothers of 
Cacamatzin guilty of this treachery. “ Cacamd, qui ne sc defiait de 
rien, se livra a ses frbres, qui, quand il fut dans le canot, s’emparbrent 
de sa personne, le conduisircnt a Mexico, et le mirent entre les mains 
de Cortes .”—Histoire des Chichimcques, chap, lxxxvi. Teknacx-Com- 
pans, Voyages. 

t “ 'El fablaria con ellos, para que atragessen alguna de la gente de 
el dicho Cacamazin a si; y que trahida, y estando seguros, que aquel- 
los favorecerian nuestro partido, y se podria prender seguramente.”— 
Lorenzajta. p. 95. 
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The account which we have of this conference, and 
for which the young page must be responsible, seems 
to be very like the truth. The monarch began by 
reminding his counselors of the history of their ances¬ 
tors, and of the prophecy that from the east should 
come those who were to have the lordship over the 
land of Mexico {senoria estas tierrai). It is in the 
rendering of such expressions as the above that we 
may suspect a leaning toward that which should be 
the requisite Spanish sense of the words; but where 
so much is mere conjecture, I would not say that he 
did not use such an expression, which he is made to 
emphasize by the following words of liis speech, in 
which he declared that at that time, namely, upon the 
advent of those people, the Mexican empire was to 
cease. 

A despot like Montezuma can not, without a dimi¬ 
nution of dignity, quote any less important personages 
than the gods of his country. He accordingly proceed¬ 
ed to declare that the Spaniards who had now arrived 
were the expected strangers. He added that Huitzilo- 
pochtli, having been sacrificed to and consulted by the 
priests upon the present juncture of affairs, would not 
respond as usual. All that the god would give them 
to understand was, that what he had said to them at 
other times was that which he gave now for a re¬ 
sponse, and that they should not ask him more.* The 
politic idol! No Delphian oracle could have shown 
more craft; but the conclusion which Montezuma chose 
to draw was, that the Mexicans should offer obedience 
to the King of Castile; “ for,” he added, with the faith 
in coming events proving favorable, which belongs to 

* “ Que lo que les ha dicho otras vezes, aqucllo de aora por res- 
puesta; e que no le pregunten mas.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 101. 
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those who lack the presence of mind to strike a hold 
stroke now, “ nothing comes of that at present,* and, 
as time goes on, we shall see if we have another better 
reply from our gods, and, as we shall see the occasion, 
so we will act; for the present,” continued the mon¬ 
arch, “ that which I command and beseech you is to 
give some sign of vassalage, and soon I will tell you 
what it may better befit us to do.” He then told 
them how he was importuned by Malinche to give this 
sign of vassalage. Finally, he appealed to their loyal¬ 
ty and their gratitude. Had he not enriched them, 
made broad their lands, and given to them govern¬ 
ments ? If he were detained in this durance, was it 
not that their gods permitted it, and (as he had often 
had occasion to tell them) that Huitzilopochtli had 
enjoined upon him to stay where he was ? 

The Mexican lords responded dutifully to their 
sovereign’s demands; but neither could they, nor 
could the monarch himself, conceal the grief which in¬ 
sisted upon being felt at such humiliation. They 
wept; they sobbed; and for once the full flow of hu¬ 
man passion was permitted at this precise court, in 
the presence of their dread sovereign—still dread to 
them, and never, perhaps, so dear. It represented the 
wailing of a whole nation, who had been accustomed 
to think themselves the greatest people upon earth, 
and who now saw their dignity trampled upon by a 
small body of unknown men. 

When the conference broke up, Montezuma sent a 
messenger to Cortez, informing him that the next day 
they would perform the act of vassalage to the King 
of Castile. Accordingly, on the following day, in the 
presence of Cortez and the Spaniards, Montezuma 

* “ AI presente no va nada en ello.”—B ernal Diaz, cap. 101. 
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made an address to his lords similar to the speech 
which he had uttered the day "before, except that the 
hopes he had hinted and the consolations he had sug¬ 
gested in their private interview did not, for manifest 
reasons, find a place in this deplorable discourse, which 
was an undisguised recommendation of vassalage to 
the King of Spain. 

Montezuma could bring himself to utter the words 
wrung from him by the importunity of Cortez, but he 
could not command his feelings sufficiently to do so 
with any thing like regal unconcern. From the first 
to the last his speech was broken by sobs* and by un¬ 
controllable emotion. When he had ended, his lords 
could not reply to him for some time, so great was 
their anguish and so loud their lamentations. The 
Spaniards themselves were almost as much moved as 
the Mexicans, and there was among them a soldier 
who wept as much as Montezuma himself, f 

At last the Mexican lords were sufficiently com¬ 
posed to declare themselves, “jointly and severally,” 
vassals to the King of Spain. Never was a great em¬ 
pire more strangely and suddenly, and, we may say, 
ludicrously humiliated. Never did the animal crea¬ 
tion play so great a part. Had Montezuma possessed 
twenty horses, his empire would, I am convinced, have 
stood, at least for some time longer. This ceremony 


* “ Lo qual todo les dijo llorando, con las mayores lagrimas, y suspi- 
ros, que un hombre podia manifestar; e assunismo todos aquellos Sen- 
ores, que le estaban oiendo, lloraban tanto, que en gran rato no le pu- 
dieron responder, Y certifico a Vuestra Sacra Magestad, que no habia 
tal de los Espanoles, que oiesse el Razonamiento, que no hobiesse 
raucha compasion.”— Lorenzana, p. 97. 

t “ Se nos enternecieron los ojos, y soldado huvo, que llorava tanto 
como Montezuma, tanto era el amor que le teniamos.”— Bernal Diaz, 
cap. 101. 
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of professing vassalage was performed with all due le¬ 
galities, a notary Tbeing present, and drawing up a sol¬ 
emn attestation of the proceedings.' 

As might he expected, one of the first things de¬ 
manded of Montezuma after this act of vassalage was 
gold, of which a great quantity—no less than to the 
value of one hundred thousand ducats—was handed 
over to Cortez by the king. 

Cortez, who possessed a mind of the highest capac¬ 
ity for civil as well as military business, turned to the 
best account the power and influence which he had 
obtained over Montezuma. It will serve to illustrate 
the difference between a soldier who is more than half 
a statesman, and the vulgar, semi-animal conqueror, 
to see what were the objects Cortez instantly turned 
his attention to instead of the ordinary pillage and rap¬ 
ine which would have absorbed the whole attention 
of a mere man of conquest in a similar position. But 
Cortez reminds us of Cmsar; and war with him was 
but a means to an end. 

He first took care to ascertain where the Mexican 
gold mines were to be found, and forthwith sent Span¬ 
iards, accompanied by Montezuma’s officers, into the 
several provinces designated as gold-producing. 

Then he took measures to accomplish that which 
had, from the first, been a great object with him,* 
namely, to discover a good harbor in the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico. On inquiring of Montezuma in reference to this 
point, the monarch replied that he did not know of any 
such harbor (and, indeed, the coast is very deficient in 
harborage); but he provided Cortez with a picture of 
the whole coast, made for the occasion, in which the 

* “ Despues que en esta Tierra salte, siempre he trafaajado de bus- 
car Puerto en la Costa de ella.”— Lorenzana, p. 93. 
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roadsteads and the rivers were all set down; and then 
Cortez sent out an exploring party of Spaniards. It 
is remarkable that, both in this expedition, and in 
those which went out to survey the gold-producing 
provinces, the Spaniards found native chiefs who were 
willing to receive the messengers of Cortez, and who 
sent them back with gracious messages, such was al¬ 
ready the fame of the Spanish conqueror throughout 
New Spain; but these same chiefs would not allow 
the officers of Montezuma to enter their country. 

We may here mention a circumstance which, though 
slight in itself, serves well to illustrate the talents of 
Cortez for government, namely, that on the return of 
one of these exploring parties, finding that they gave 
a very favorable account of the fertility of the prov¬ 
ince they had visited, Cortez asked Montezuma to 
make a farm there for the King of Spain, where the 
cultivation of maize, and-of cacao, the money of the 
country, was immediately commenced. It would have 
been long before a mere soldier like Pedro de Alvara¬ 
do would have thought of these things. 

But the triumph of Cortez, and that use of his pow¬ 
er for which he has been likened to Judas Maccabasus, 
was in the destruction of the hideous Mexican idols, 
the cleansing of their foul chapels, and the stern for¬ 
bidding of human sacrifice. Montezuma himself and 
many of his lords were present at the downfall of these 
idols.* It must have been a glorious sight; and Cor¬ 
tez, who has enough evil to answer for, may, on the 
other hand, be greatly praised for this deed, which 
alone must ever separate him from the Timours, Atti- 

* “ El dicho Muteczuma, y muchos de los Principales de la Ciudad, 
estuvieron con migo hasta quitar los Idolos, y limpiar las Capillas, y 
poner las Imagenes, y todo con alegre semblante.”— Lorenzana, p. 107. 
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las, Genghis Khans, and other unmeaning, purposeless 
destroyers of mankind. Cortez tells his master Charles 
the Fifth that Montezuma and the Mexican nobles as¬ 
sisted at the deposition of their idols with a joyful 
countenance. Great, then, must have been their com¬ 
mand of countenance. What they felt in their hearts 
is not known to us; but any one who has observed 
mankind, and seen that there is no stronger feeling, 
nor one which men are more proud of, than that which 
binds together a class, a sect, a guild, or a profession, 
must know what an intensity of enmity Cortez would 
thenceforward have to contend against in the priest¬ 
hood whom he had thus mocked and brought to naught. 
I much fear, too, that even if no human sacrifice took 
place on the sacred stones of the great pyramidal tem¬ 
ple, yet that in many a dark and secret chamber the 
God of War was propitiated with the usual rites, and 
with no lack of human hearts laid before some rude 
and hastily-compounded effigy of this monster demon. 

These plans for mining, farming, and surveying the 
country, and for converting the inhabitants, did not 
render Cortez inattentive to the first care he had on 
hand, namely, that of self-defense. It was easy at a 
glance to see that the warlike science of the Spaniards, 
superior in all respects, would be remarkably so when 
manifested on the water; and, moreover, that a sure 
mode of withdrawal or escape would be provided for 
them, if they could have a few vessels launched upon 
the great Salt Lake of Mexico. The first care, there¬ 
fore, of Cortez was to build brigantines that might go 
upon the lake. 

The position of Montezuma, one of the most curious 



recorded in history,* remained unchanged for many 
months. Cortez pursued with steadiness his ends, 
waiting for good news and for any re-enforcements that 
might come to him from Spain and from Hispaniola. 
Meanwhile, Montezuma continued to govern as usual, 
only that he governed in the direction prescribed by 
Cortez, that is, as regarded those affairs in which the 
Spanish commander took an interest. 

It was impossible that such a mode of government 
could be otherwise than most distasteful to the chief 
persons governed. To have a foreign mayor of the 
palace lording it over them was more than any people 
could be expected to submit to; but in this case there 
were also other causes of offense, each one sufficient to 
produce a revolution—in the imprisonment of several 
royal personages, near relations of the king, and in the 
changes which Cortez had made, or attempted to make, 
in matters of religion. It must not be forgotten that 
the priesthood of Mexico was also the fountain of ed¬ 
ucation, and it may be conceived with what ardor the 
young men of the great city would embrace the side 
of the priesthood; for youth, according to that strange 
inversion often seen in human affairs, is the time at 
». Mch prejudices are strongest, the capability of judg¬ 
ing ^eing at its lowest—all which might be of little 
matter, however, but that the readiness to act upon 
those prej dices is ten times greater then than at any 
other period of life- A youth does not understand 
holding a strong opinion, and not doing something to 
enforce it. Nor was the present an occasion when the 

* He might bo comparer i one of the Merovingian kings of France, 
with an all-powerful mayor o. the palace; but then Montezuma’s may¬ 
or was a stranger who, as it we.*e, had dropped among them like a me- 
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older and graver men of a city would be likely to im¬ 
pose the least restraint upon the younger and the more 
impatient. The king imprisoned, the royal family 
maltreated, the chiefs made naught of, a foreign enemy 
introduced into the capital, and, above all, the gods de¬ 
posed and ridiculed, what could be expected but that 
the citizens of Mexico should be in a state of fervor 
and ebullition hardly to be repressed even by the risk 
of immediate personal injury to their monarch ? 

Montezuma himself bore his imprisonment quietly 
enough for some time. Cortez ventured to tempt him 
on several occasions with the offer of liberty, which 
the monarch refused to profit by, alleging that, if he 
were in entire liberty, he might be compelled by the 
importunity of his vassals to take such steps against 
the Spaniards as he himself would not approve of.* 

It must be confessed that Montezuma appears to 
have been a mean-spirited person. He may, however, 
have suspected that the proposal of Cortez was only 
made for the purpose of sounding him, which certainly 
was the case. As the days went on, his nobles be¬ 
came more importunate, his priests more imperative, 
his own discontent more developed; and this feeling 
was probably augmented by various little slights to 
his dignity of which history makes no mention, but 
upon which, like all monarchs, he doubtless laid much 
stress. There certainly was a change at this period 
in Montezuma’s conduct, and such are the motives for 
it which may be deduced from the account, of a his¬ 
torian, f who, whatever his, inaccuracies, had at least 

* “ Su3 Vasallos Ic importunassen, 6 Ie induciessen a que liiciesse 
alguna cosa contra su voluntad, quo fuesse fuera del servxcio de V. A., 

. y que el tenia propuesto de servir a Vuestra Magestad en todo lo a el 
posiblc.”— Lorenzana, p. 8S. f Gomara. 
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the advantage, as a chaplain of Cortez, of hearing his 
version of the matter. The chaplain assigns three 
motives for this change in Montezuma; the continued 
importunities of his people, an interview which the 
king had with the Devil, and the mutability of human 
nature. It is said by the Spanish historians that Mon¬ 
tezuma secretly prepared an army of a hundred thou¬ 
sand men; but this is not at all likely, as it could 
hardly have been done without the cognizance of the 
two thousand Tlascalans who were in the city.* 

One day, in the sixth month of his imprisonment, 
the king, accompanied by several of his nobles, went 
into the square of the palace and sent for Cortez. 
This was a very unusual proceeding. Cortez was ac¬ 
customed to pay his court to Montezuma once or twice 
in the day, but had not, I imagine, ever been sent for 
before. “I do not like this novelty,” he exclaimed; 
“ please God there may be no mischief in it.” Ac¬ 
companied by a few Spaniards, Cortez went imme¬ 
diately into the monarch’s presence, who took him by 
the hand, led him into a room where seats were placed 
for them both, and then addressed him thus: “I pray 
you, take your departure from this my city and land, 
for my gods are very angry that I keep you here. Ask 
of me what you may want, and I will give it you. Do 

* I agree with what Clayigero says upon this matter, who seems in 
general to show much judgment in writing upon these affairs. “ Quasi 
tutti gli storici Spagnuoli dicono, que allorchb il Re fece chiamar Cor¬ 
tes per intimargli l’ordine di partirc, avca allestito un esercito per farsi 
ubbidir per forza, se mai vi fosse qualchc resistcnza, ma vi e una gran 
vavieta fra loro, poiche alcuni affermano, cli’crano in arme cento mila 
uornini, altri scemano questo numero. della meta, ed altri linalinente il 
riducono a cinque mila. Io mi persuado chc vi sia stata in fatti qual- 
che truppa allestita, non pcro per ordine del Re, ma soltanto d’alcuni 
Nobili di quelii, che aveano preso un piu grand’ impegno in questo af- 
fare.”— Clavigero, Storia Antica del Mcssico, tom. iii., lib. ix., p. 112. 
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not think that I say this to you in any jest, but very 
much in earnest. Wherefore fulfill my desire, that so 
it may be done in every contingency.” 

Cortez, a man whom events might surprise, but 
could not discompose, replied at once, “I have heard 
what you have said, and thank you much for it. Name 
a time when you wish us to depart, and so it shall be.” 
To this the polite monarch replied again, “I do not 
wish you to go but at your own time” (meaning, he 
did not wish to hurry them away). “ Take the time 
that seems to you necessaiy, and when you do go, I 
will give to you, Cortez, two loads of gold, and one to 
each of your companions.” By the time that the con¬ 
versation had advanced thus far, an excellent excuse 
for delay occurred to Cortez. “ You are already well 
aware, my lord,” he said, “how I destroyed my ships 
when I first landed in your territory; and so now we 
have need of other ships in order to return to our own 
country. Wherefore I should be obliged if you would 
give us workmen to cut and work the wood. I my¬ 
self have sliip-builders, and when the ships are built 
we will take our departure. Inform your deities and 
your vassals of this.” Montezuma assented. Cortez 
was provided with Mexican ■workmen, who were sent 
to Yera Cruz under Spanish officers, and the building 
of the ships was commenced in earnest, though it is 
highly improbable that Cortez had the slightest inten¬ 
tion of taking his departure in them. 

It has been said, and was, I dare say, commonly re¬ 
ported among the Spanish soldiers, that Cortez told 
Montezuma on this occasion that he would have to ac¬ 
company the Spaniards in order to be presented to the 
King of Spain; but the whole course of the narrative 
contradicts this statement, and it would have been per- 
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feet madness in Cortez at this juncture to make Mon¬ 
tezuma so desperate as such a threat would infallibly 
have made him. Cortez no doubt relied upon pallia¬ 
tives and delays, in the hope of receiving, in the mean 
time, succor from home. Throughout the interview, 
according to the accounts that remain of it from the 
two most credible historians, it is discernible that the 
tone of the Mexican king toward Cortez was altered 
from that which it had been.* The Spanish soldiers 
appreciated the danger of their position, and went about 
much depressed {muy pensativos), and fully on their 
guard against any sudden attack. Indeed, this little 
body of men lived in their armor, and formed such 
habits of wariness, that years of peace and lordship 
could not efface the watchful customs which they had 
acquired at this eventful period of their lives, so that 
one of them afterward describes how he could never 
pass a night in bed, but must get up, and walk about 
in. the open air, and gaze at the stars, f 

If such were the feelings of the common men, what 
must have been those of their commander? What 
agonies of sleepless indecision must have beset his 
couch, unless, indeed, he were composed of different 
material from that of other men ? A slight disturb¬ 
ance in the street, a momentary outbreak of fanaticism, 
a quarrel in the market-place between some Tlascalan 

* Bernal Diaz puts the following brusque speech into Montezuma’s 
mouth: “ Dixo que le daria los carpinteros, y que luego despachasse; 
y no huviesse las palabras, sino obras.”—Cap. 108. And Gomara 
says that Cortez remarked the change : “ No le parecio, que le recibia 
con el talento que otras veces.”— Gomara, Cronica de la Nueva-Espa- 
na, cap. 94. 

t “ Y otra cosa digo, que no puedo dormir, sino un rato de la noche. 
quo me tengo de levantar a ver el cielo y estrellas, y me he de passear 
un rato al sereno, y esto sin poner cn la cabeija el bonete, ni pano, ni 
cosa ninguna.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 108. 
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and some Mexican, and the flame of discord, once 
aroused, might spread throughout the city, consume 
the little band of Spaniards and their allies, and leave 
a great conquest unfulfilled. Then would the name 
and fame of Cortez be no more than those of some of 
the minor heroes in this story, such as Ojeda or Nicu- 
esa, whose history is tedious to tell, but who must be 
spoken of, as they filled up the trenches over which 
wiser or more fortunate men marched to the accom¬ 
plishment of great designs. 

It was not, however, by any enemies in the city of 
Mexico that the fortunes of Cortez were next to be as¬ 
sailed. He had entered Mexico on the Sth of Novem¬ 
ber of the year 1519: it was now the beginning of 
May, 1520, and in these few months he had accom¬ 
plished more than any conqueror, before him or after 
him, ever did with so small a force at his command. 
Meanwhile he had heard nothing from Cuba or from 
the mother country, and it was certain that whatever 
should come, either in the way of news or of supplies, 
would prove a considerable succor or a great hinder- 
ance. A few days after the unpleasant interview with 
Montezuma above recorded, he received intelligence of 
a most important and perplexing event, namely, that 
eighteen ships had arrived in the Bay of San Juan, 
not far from his little colony at Yera Cruz. The alarm¬ 
ing news (alarming on account of the number of the 
vessels) was confirmed by a letter he received from a 
Spaniard whom he had appointed to watch that coast.* 
This slight circumstance affords a striking instance of 

* “ Me trajo una Carta de un Espanol, que yo tenia puesto en la 
Costa, para que si Navios veniessen, les diesse razon de mi', y de aquella 
Villa, que alii estaba cerca de aquel Puerto, porque no se perdiessen.” 
—Lorenzana, p.116. 
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the foresight of Cortez; and then the thoughtless ex¬ 
claim, such persons are fortunate! Cortez instantly- 
dispatched messengers in different directions to gain 
farther intelligence about these vessels. Fifteen days 
passed without any messenger returning—fifteen days 
of terrible anxiety for Cortez. At last Montezuma 
communicated to the Spanish general that he was 
aware of the arrival of these new-comers, and that 
they had disembarked in the port of San Juan. More¬ 
over, the monarch was able to show Cortez a picture 
of the forces that had disembarked, which consisted of 
eighty horses, eight hundred men, and ten or twelve 
cannon. The messengers who brought this news to 
Mexico added a piece of intelligence very significant 
of evil for Cortez, namely, that the messengers whom 
he had sent were with the newly-arrived strangers, 
and that the general would not let them come away. 

There was now no excuse for Cortez to delay his 
return on account of the want of vessels, and so, it is 
said, Montezuma intimated; but it is probable that if 
the king felt any joy at this opportunity of getting rid 
of an enemy, or at least of a very importunate friend, 
he also had a terrible apprehension that the arrival of 
this additional force from Spain boded no good to him¬ 
self. On the day when this intelligence was communi¬ 
cated, Montezuma and Cortez dined together, and were 
particularly gracious to each other; but dismay and 
apprehension waited unbidden at the board, and leav¬ 
ened alike the smiles of the timid monarch and of the 
crafty general.* 

* I have no doubt, however, that, like most wise men, Cortez knew < 
how to postpone his anxieties as much as possible; and that, what¬ 
ever the delicate Indian king might do, Cortez was sure to make a good 
dinner. His appetite, like that of most great men who exert their 
minds, was very vigorous. “ Fue mui gran comedor, i templado en 
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Cortez lost no time iri dispatching father Olmedo 
with a letter to his newly-arrived countrymen, in which 
he informed their general, whoever he might he, of 
what had happened since his own arrival in the coun¬ 
try, of tile towns lie had gained and jatcified, and of 
the treasures which he was in charge of for the King 
of Spain. He then demanded on what authority this 
general came, and whether he were in need of any 
thing. The good father departed, and it is conjectured 
that he carried inducements of a very solid kind to he 
distributed among the subordinates of the general, in 
case he should prove intractable. 

1 doubt not that the fears of Cortez predominated 
Over his hopes. He had left too mUch hostility be¬ 
hind him not to have great occasion for fear itpon any 
arrival of his countrymen. His fears were justified. 
This formidable armament was sent by his former mas¬ 
ter and now bitter enemy, the Governor of Cuba. It 
originally consisted of nineteen ships, carrying fourteen 
hundred soldiers, twenty pieces of cannon, eighty cav¬ 
alry, and a hundred and sixty muskets and cross¬ 
bows ; but the Mexican painters were right in describ¬ 
ing but eighteen vessels, for one of them had been lost. 
This considerable force had been intrusted to Pamphilo 
de Narvaez, the same man whose expedition to pacifi- 
cate Cuba Las Casas accompanied; and his instruc¬ 
tions were to seize Cortez and his companions. The 
danger to Cortez was imminent. 

But Narvaez was quite another man from Cortez, 
and proceeded at once to . such extremities aS probably 
to weaken his influence over his own men, and even 
to cause a protestation to be made from an important 

el beber, teniendo abundancia.”— Gomara, Cronicd de ta Nucvd-Bs- 
pand, Gap. 238. Barcia, Hialoriadorcs, tom. ii. 
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personage m the fleet, the licentiate Ayllon, whom, 
however, lie put info confinement and sent away. Nar¬ 
vaez sent ii flattering message to MontezUma, felling 
him that lie would release him, and that he came to 
seize upon Cortez. He also sought to gain the gar¬ 
rison at Yera CrUz, hut they were true to their com¬ 
mander. Not so the Cempoalans, in whose town Nar¬ 
vaez took Up his quarters. They very naturally took 
part with the larger force, and, as Cortez remarks, de¬ 
sired to he on the conquering side (queriem ser d viva 
quien vence). 

It was time for Cortez to appear upon the scene of 
greatest danger; and, accordingly, quitting Mexico 
with hut seventy of his own meU, he commended those 
whom he left and his treasures to Montezuma’s good 
offices, as to one who -was a faithful vassal to the King 
of Spain.* This parting speech seems most audacious, 
hut plenary audacity was part of the wisdom of Cor¬ 
tez. At Cholula he came up with his lieutenant, Juan 
Velasquez, and his men, joined company with them, 
and pushed on toward Cempoala. When he approach¬ 
ed the town, he prepared to make an attack by night 
on the position which Narvaez occupied, and which 
was no other than the great temple at Cempoala. Cor¬ 
tez and his men knew the position well. Narvaez 
must, I think, have displaced the gods, for he occu¬ 
pied three or four of the towers of the temple. This 
distribution of his forces was fatal to him. 

On the other side the plan was, that sixty young 
men, chosen for their activity, should make themselves 

* “ Que mirase, que el era Vasalla dc Yucstra Alteza, y qae agora 
habia do recibir mercedcs de Vuestra Magesfad por los Scrvicios, que 
lc habia hecho."— Lof.enzana, p. 123. 
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masters of the cannon, and then that Sandoval, one of 
the bravest lieutenants of Cortez, should make an at¬ 
tack upon the tower where Narvaez was to be found. 
Bound this tower eighteen large cannon were placed; 
but so prompt was the attack, that, though it did not 
find the enemy unprepared, there was not time to fire 
more than four of the guns, and for the most part the 
shots went over the heads of the attacking party. The 
artillery being in the hands of Cortez’s men, Sandoval 
succeeded in forcing his way up the tower and captur¬ 
ing Narvaez. Meanwhile Cortez held the base; and 
the enemy, who did not appear very willing or alert, 
and who were led to suppose that their commander 
had fallen, were mastered so speedily and so effectual¬ 
ly, that Cortez had but three men killed and Narvaez 
but fifteen. During the action, the moon, as if she 
had been a partisan of Cortez, and was weary of look¬ 
ing down upon the horrid sacrifices which he was come 
to put an end to, withdrew herself behind the clouds, 
and suffered the Narvaez faction, new to the land, to 
believe that certain luminous creatures ( cocayos ) were 
the glittering of numerous muskets in the hands of 
the Cortesians. No sooner, however, was the action 
decided, than she came forth in all her splendor to il¬ 
lustrate and honor the victory. 

In the encounter Narvaez lost an eye: he was aft¬ 
erward sent as a prisoner to Vera Cruz. His men, 
not without resistance on the part of some of them, 
ultimately ranged themselves under the banner of Cor¬ 
tez, and thus was a great danger* turned into a wel- 

* How great the danger was may be appreciated by “ the winning 
words full of promise” which Cortez uttered in his speech to the men 
previous to the attack. For those who have time to study history mi¬ 
nutely, the speech is well worth referring to. It was made on horse¬ 
back, and therefore was not long. See Bernai, Diaz, cap. 122. 
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come succor. Cortez received the conquered troops 
in the most winning manner, and created an enthusi¬ 
asm in his favor. One of the soldiers of Narvaez, a 
negro and a comical fellow, danced and shouted for 
joy, crying, “Where are the Romans who with such 
small numbers have ever achieved so great a victory ?” 

The first thought of Cortez was to divide his troops; 
for, as the vanquished far outnumbered the victors, 
some disturbance might easily occur, and the men of 
Narvaez could not yet be relied upon as firm adhe¬ 
rents. Cortez accordingly employed two hundred 
Spaniards in founding a town at Coatzacualco, the 
same spot to which he had before sent an expedition. 
He also dispatched two hundred men to Vera Cruz, 
where he had given orders that the vessels should be 
transported; and two hundred he sent to another place. 
His next care was to dispatch a messenger to Mexico, 
to give an account of his victory, of which, at his sug¬ 
gestion, a painted representation* was sent to Monte¬ 
zuma by the Indians of Cempoaia. 

* “ Aviendo pintado en un Liemjo lo que pasaba, a Narvaez herido, 
y aprisionado, la Gente rendida; a Cortes Victorioso, y apoderado de 
laArtilleria.”— Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, lib. iv., cap. 66. 



CHAPTER VII. 


DURING THE ABSENCE OF CORTEZ THE MEXICANS REBEL.— 
SIEGE OP TIIE SPANISH GARRISON.—CORTEZ RETURNS TO 
MEXICO. 

I N fourteen days after the defeat of Narvaez the 
messenger of Cortez returned to him, "bringing from 
Alvarado the unexpected and unwelcome intelligence 
that the Spanish garrison in Mexico were besieged by 
the citizens, and were in the utmost peril, and that the 
Indians had set fire to the Spanish quarters in many 
places, and undermined them. Much of the provi¬ 
sions, he added, had been taken by the enemy; the 
four brigantines had been burned; and, although the 
combat had ceased, the Spaniards were rigorously in¬ 
vested. Finally, Alvarado implored Cort,cz, for the 
love of God, toTosc no time in succoring them. The 
causes of this outbreak will furnish a curious illustra¬ 
tion of Mexican habits and practices, and require to 
be told at some length. 

It is seldom that the religion of a people is so inti¬ 
mately connected with its warfare as to form part of 
the same story, but in the case both of the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, transactions of the highest military im¬ 
portance grew out of the proceedings at religious festi¬ 
vals. This is a felicity, for the narrative, as it takes 
these religious ceremonies, which were so large a part 
of the life of the people, out of the list of mere descrip¬ 
tion of manners and political customs, and brings them 
naturally into the course of events. 



The; month Toxcatl, in which Cortez was absent 
from Mexico, was the especial month devoted to relig- 
ous services. It corresponded nearly with the period 
of Easter; “as if,” says the pious monk* from whom 
we learn these particulars, “the Devil wished to imi¬ 
tate the Christian festival of Easter in order to forget 
or dissemble the grief which the Christian commem¬ 
oration caused him.” 

The Mexican divinity who was chiefly honored in 
this month was Tezcatlipuk, and the mode of honor¬ 
ing him was as follows. Ten days before the chief 
day of the festival, a priest sallied forth from the tem¬ 
ple, clad after the fashion of the idol, with flowers in 
his hand, and with a little flute made of clay, of a very 
shrill pitch. This priest, having turned first to the 
east, sounded his flute; then he turned to the west, 
and did the same thing; then to the north, and then 
to the south. Having thus signified that he called 
upon the attention of all mankind, and required them 
to celebrate worthily this festival, he remained in si¬ 
lence for a time. Then he placed his hand on the 
ground, and taking some earth in it, put it in his 
mouth and ate it, as a token of humility and adora¬ 
tion. All who heard him did the same thing, and, 
with the most energetic demonstrations of grief and 
entreaty, implored the obscurity of night and the wind 
not to desert them nor forget them, but to deliver them 
immediately from the troubles of life, and carry them 
to the place of rest,f “as if,” adds the indignant monk, 

* Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana. 

t “ Invocando a la obscuridad de la noche, y al viento (ceremonia 
propria do Gentiles, como lecmos averlo hccho aquella Reina de Car- 
tago, en la celebracion de su rauerte, y Sacrificio) y rogabanles con 
ahinco, que no los desamparasen, ni olvidasen, 6 quo los librasen presto 
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“ the accursed one could give that which in truth lie 
does not possess for himself” 

At the sound of this little flute, which seems as if 
it represented for them the “ still small voice” of con¬ 
science, all sinners became very sorrowful and much 
afraid; and during the ten days that this lasted, their 
constant prayer to Tezcatlipuk was, that their faults 
should be hidden from the eyes and the knowledge of 
men, and pardoned by his gracious clemency.* There 
is a strange wisdom sometimes in these barbarous 
rites; and here we have an instance of that just fear 
of the intolerance of his fellow-man (who, moreover, is 
obliged to pretend to be worse in this respect than he 
is) which leads the sinner to confide in God, and to 
fear his fellow-creatures. 

Every day this ceremony of the flute was continued, 
and every day sighs, sobs, and agony of soul were of¬ 
fered up, “although,” as the monk remarks, with but 
a shallow reading of the heart of man, “ this grief of 
theirs was only for corporal punishment, which their 
gods gave them, and not for eternal punishment, for 
they did not believe that in another life there was a 
punishment so strict as the faith teaches us; which, 
if they had believed, so many of them would not have 
offered themselves so willingly to death as they did 
offer themselves, but would have been afraid of the 
torments which they have to endure forever. ”f This 

de los trabajos de la Vida, y lea llcvascn al lugar del de$canso.”—T or- 
quemada, Monarquia Indiana, lib. x., cap. 14. 

* “ No pedian otra cosa a cstc Dios, sino que fuesen sus delitos ocul- 
tos de los ojos,y sabiduria de los Hombres, y perdonados de su miseri- 
cordia, y clemencia.”— Torquemaim, Monarquia Indiana, lib. x., cap. 14. 

t “ Aunquo este dolor de cllos, no era sino por la pena corporal, que 
les daban, y no por la ctema, por no tener creido que en la otra vida 
liuviese pena tan cstrecha, como nos la ensena la Fe: que a crccrlo, 
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remark (of the readiness of the Mexicans to encounter 
death) is well worthy of notice, as it tends a little to 
exculpate their practice of human sacrifice; and one is 
glad, for the sake of human nature, to find any thing 
which tends to explain that form of atrocity. 

The ten days having thus passed, the eve "before the 
festival arrived, when the Mexican lords brought new 
vestments for the idol, and adorned him with feathers, 
bracelets, and other ornaments, the old ones being put 
away in a chest, and much honored. Then the priests 
drew aside the curtain which was at the entrance of 
the chapel where the idol stood, and showed it to the 
assembled people. After this, a priest of great author¬ 
ity came forth with roses in his hand, and sounded the 
little flute with the same ceremony as on the preced¬ 
ing days. 

On the ensuing morning, the great day of the festi¬ 
val having now come, the priests brought out a splen¬ 
did litter, put the idol upon it, and, taking the burden 
upon their shoulders, brought it down to the foot of 
the steps of the great temple. Then came all the 
youths and maidens who were devoted to the service 
of the temple, and, bearing a thick rope made of strings 
of roasted maize, performed a circuit round the litter. 
This rope was called after the month Toxcatl, and was 
a symbol of sterility (Toxcatl meaning a “dry> thing”); 
and the whole drift of the ceremony was to implore 
Tezcatlipuk, their Jupiter, to give them gracious rain 
from heaven. 

no se ofrecieran tantos de su voluntad a la muertc, como se ofrccian, 
•con temor de los tormentos, que avian dc pasar perdurablementc.”— 
Tobquemada, Monarquia Indiana . lib. x., cap. 14. 
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They placed a similar string of maize upon the neck 
of the idol, and a garland of the same material upon 
his head. All the youths and maidens were beauti- 
fully dressed, and were adorned with garlands of maize. 
The chief men of the city wore ornaments of the same 
kind, having these garlands on their heads and necks, 
and in their hands nosegays of the same material, very 
curiously constructed.* 

Every where upon the ground were scattered the 
thorns of the aloe, in order that devout people might 
shed their Hood in honor of the day. 

Then commenced a great procession, the idol "being 
carried in front, with two priests continually incensing* 
it; and, as they threw the incense on high, they pray¬ 
ed that their petitions might go up to heaven like as 
the smoke ascended. 

So far all was innocent enough; but now came the 
saddest and strangest part of the ceremony. I r or a year 
previous to the day of festival, a youth had been cho¬ 
sen, the most beautiful and graceful among the cap¬ 
tives, who was called the Image of Tezcatlipuk. The 
youth was instructed in all the arts of gracious cour¬ 
tesy ;f and, as he passed along the street, beautifully 
adorned, and accompanied by the greatest personages, 
all who met him fell on their knees before him and 
adored him, while he responded with graciousness to 
their adorations. 

Twenty days before this festival they gave him four 
wives, and, taking off the robes which he had worn 
in imitation of their god,' Tezcatlipuk, they clothed 

* “ Y en las manos Ramilletes dc Io mismo, que son de grande in- 
genio, y curiosidad.”— Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, lib. x., cap. 14. 

t “ Le enseilaban todo primor, y suma cortesia en cl hablar.”—Ton- 
qitemada, Monarquia Indiana, lib. x., cap. 14. 
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him in the handsomest dresses that a man among the 
Mexicans could wear. 

For these twenty days he lived in all joy and felic¬ 
ity with his wives, and if there were any satirists in 
Mexico, it is probable that they pronounced these mar¬ 
riages to be the happiest ever known in that beautiful 
Venice of the western world; but if happy, a dread¬ 
ful happiness it must have been. The five days be¬ 
fore the festival were spent in festivities in his honor, 
at which all the Mexican court were his companions, 
save the king himself, who alone stood apart and kept 
his state.* 

But those days of fierce and transient felicity were 
now over; the procession*was ended; then came a 
banquet; which also being concluded, the great event 
of the day took place. The poor youth came forward 
on the summit of the temple, and made a dignified bow 
to the assembled people, resuming his representation 
of the majesty of Tezcatlipuk. Behind him stalked 
five murdering ministers of sacrifice, who threw him 
upon the fatal stone, when the chief priest came for¬ 
ward with great reverence, opened the breast of the 
victim, and took out the heart.! The priests were wont 
to hurl down from the temple the bodies of the persons 
sacrificed, but on this occasion they carried it down 
with much submission and reverence to the last step 
of the temple. It was then beheaded; and, according 


* “ Cinco dias antes que muriese hacianle Fiesta, y Banquetes, en 
lugares frescos, y.deleitosos, en Ios quales Dias le acompanaban con 
mas concurso los Seiiores, y Principales, y casi toda la Corte, sino era 
el Dei, y Seuor Supremo, que este, guardando su Autoridad, no le 
acompanaba.”— Tokquemada, Monarquia Indiana, lib. x., cap. .14. 

t “ Llegaba el Summo Sacerdote con grande reverencia, y.abriale el 
peebo, y sacaba el cora<jon, y hacia con el la ceremonia acostumbrada.” 
—Torquemada Monarquia Indiana, lib. x., cap. 14. 

P 2 
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to the narrative, the body, as some sacred thing, was 
cooked and divided among the Mexican lords. 

Lastly, there was a solemn dance, in which the 
youths dedicated to Tezcatlipuk took a part. The 
great lords joined in this dance,* and thus the festival 
was ended. 

In ordinary years this poor devoted youth was the 
only person sacrificed; hut every fourth year, which 
was considered a year of jubilee, several persons were 
added to the sacrifice.! 

* It is to lie noted that this dance was celebrated in a place set apart 
for that purpose (-‘ En un lugar particular, y consagrado para este pro- 
posito”— Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, lib. x., cap. 14), and appa¬ 
rently not in the great court of the temple. 

t It is not very important to settle which of two false gods was the 
one whose day of festival was chosen by Alvarado for his attack upon 
the Mexican nobles. Some of the best authorities represent this trans¬ 
action to have occurred on the festival of Huitzilopochtli, the Mexican 
god of war. But they may have been deceived by following Fr. Ber¬ 
nardino de Sahagun, whose accuracy, as regards any historical fact, 
is not to be relied upon, and who, in the next sentence, makes a state¬ 
ment which is totally contrary to fact. “ Motezuzoma mando que se 
hiciese esta fiesta para dar contento a los Espanoles.”— Hist. Universal 
de las cosas de Nueva-Espaha. Kingsborough, Collection, vol. vii., 
cap. 19. 

Nearly the whole of the month of.Toxcatl was devoted to religious 
festivals. The greatest festival, however, in the month, and the one 
that came first, was that in honor of Tezcatlipuk; and it seems to me 
almost inconceivable that Alvarado should have allowed this festival to 
be celebrated (in which there were large assemblages of people), and 
then that the Mexicans should have had occasion to ask permission for 
the holding of the second festival. The Mexican historian, Ixtlilxo- 
chitl, merely describes the festival under the general head of Toxcatl 
(“Pendant que Cortes etait a la Vera Cruz, les Mexicains celebrerent 
une de Ieurs principales fetes nominee Toxcatl, qui tombait le jour de 
Paques.”— Hist, des Chichimeques, cap. 88. Ternaux-Compans, Voy¬ 
ages), which would correspond better to the festival of the Mexican 
Jupiter (Tezcatlipuk) than to that of the Mexican Mars. See Torque- 
hada, lib. x. cap. 14. 

In whatever way the question may be settled, and an alarming 
amount of learning might be expended upon it, I have preferred giving 
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. Such were the proceedings, partly horrible, partly 
ludicrous, which took place every year in the month 
of Toxcatl, and for leave to celebrate which the Mexi¬ 
can lords asked permission from Pedro de Alvarado, 
who, in the absence of Cortez, was the chief in com¬ 
mand, and who had been called by the Mexicans “To- 
natiuli,” “ the sun-faced man,” as he was of a ruddy 
complexion. 

Now Alyarado was a determined rather than a wise 
man, and he was at present placed in very difficult 
circumstances, requiring both wisdom and forbearance. 
It was impossible but that the Mexicans must have ex¬ 
hibited a changed bearing toward the Spaniards since 
the time of their arrival, and especially since the de¬ 
parture of Cortez. The Mexicans had found out that 
the Spaniards were mortal; they had discovered that 
horses were but animals; they had ascertained by the 
coming of Narvaez that the Spaniards were not united. 
Their wrongs were manifest. They saw the Spaniards 
grow richer day by day. They probably discerned 
that the offer of Cortez to quit the country was a mere 
pretense. But that which was the indignity of indig¬ 
nities in their eyes was the deposition of their deities, 
and the elevation of what they would consider as the 
Spanish gods. 

All these feelings would be more likely to be mani¬ 
fested as the numbers of the Spaniards were diminish¬ 
ed by the departure of Cortez, and it wa3 a few days 

an account of the rites of the Mexican Jupiter in preference to those 
of the Mexican Mars, as the former are more curious and more signif¬ 
icant. 

In both cases there was a victim, a procession, and a solemn dance. 
The victim, however, in Jupiter’s festival, was adored as a god during 
his year of preparation, while the victim to the God of War did not 
meet with that extraordinary honor. 
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after that event that some of the Spaniards began to 
discern or to imagine that the Indians did not show 
them that respect and veneration which they had been 
accustomed to receive.* In truth, no respect or love 
can fulfill the requirements of fear; but I think that 
in this case it was a just fear, and that revolt, if not 
already resolved upon, was imminent. The historian 
Herrera says that many Indian women declared to 
the truth of this conspiracy, and “that from women 
the truth is always learned. ”f I do not know how 
that may be, but it is clear that throughout the con¬ 
quest of America the Indian women several times be¬ 
trayed their country under circumstances which do not 
seem to me to indicate so much a love of truth as a 
love of what is personal and near, and an indifference 
to what is abstract and remote—a disposition which 
has been noted equally of all women in all countries. 
In a word, they loved their lovers, and did not care 
much about their country; and, accordingly, on sev¬ 
eral critical occasions, betrayed the one to the other 
with a recklessness which would be inexcusable in the 
other sex, but which is to be accounted for, as above, 
in them. If there had been Spanish women in the in¬ 
vading armies, the Indians might have had a chance 
of learning something from them; but as it was, the 
betrayal was necessarily all on one side. 

The hereditary enemies of Mexico, the Tlascalans, 

* “ Pasados pocos Dias, cmpeijaron a notar algunos Espanoles, que 
los Indios no les tenian el respeto, y veneracion, a que estaban acos- 
tumbrados, antes de salir Cortes d<S Mexico.”— Toxquemada, JHonar- 
quia Indiana, lib. iv., cap. 66. 

f “ Pero la verdad fue, que pensaron matar los Castellanos, para lo 
qual tenian sus annas escondidas en las casas, cerca del templo: y 
esto afirmaron muchas mugeras, de las quales se sabia siempre la ver¬ 
dad.”— Herrera, Hist, de las Indias, dec. ii., lib. x., cap. 8. 
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no doubt, did what they could to deepen the impres¬ 
sions made on the Spaniards by the changed demean¬ 
or of the Mexicans. They were at hand to magnify 
every ill report, and to counsel any and eveiy act of 
violence. 

Alvarado resolved to strike a great blow, and mind¬ 
ful, perhaps, of the proverb, “ He who attacks con¬ 
quers” (Quien acomete vence ),* resolved to take ad¬ 
vantage of the Tezcatlipuk festival to surprise and 
slay a great number of the Mexican nobility. It is 
quite probable that this festival was looked upon by 
the Spanish commander with great suspicion, and even 
that the demeanor of the Indians during the early days 
of the festival (which of course was not explained till 
long after by the researches of learned men) served to 
increase the Spanish suspicions. 

. I have no doubt that the horrid sacrifices in use 
among the Mexicans had made a deep impression on 
the Spanish soldiers, and that many a brave man, who 
would have faced death with unconcerned gallantry in 
the battle-field, had an extreme dread of being offered 
up as a sacrifice to the idols with the unpronounceable 
names. We may be sure that alarming rumors, which 
have even found their way into grave history, were 
loudly current then among the soldiers, such as that 
the Indian women had their cooking vessels ready to 
boil the bodies of the Spaniards in.f In the affairs 
of life, what is said and what is thought are almost of 
more importance than what is done. Most histories 
are too wise, concerning themselves too much wi + ” 

* See Bernal Diaz, cap. 125. 

t “ Indias tenian prevenidas, que cuidaban de Ollas, llenas de su 
Brevage, para cocer a loa Castellanos, y comerselos.”— Torquemada, 
Monarquia Indiana , lib. iv., cap. 66. 
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what really happened, and not taking heed enough of 
the wild reports and rumors which were nearly as good 
as facts for the time they were "believed in. 

It is, therefore, no matter of surprise to hear that 
when the sacred dance,* above described as the closing 
ceremony of the feast to *tlie Mexican Jupiter, was be¬ 
ing celebrated, Alvarado’s troops made an onslaught 
upon the weaponless Mexican lords, and slew no less 
than six hundred of them. This atrocity, as might 
have been expected, was the signal for an instant out¬ 
break on the part of the populace. Alvarado was not 
skilled, like his master Cortez, in the art of creating 
and maintaining terror; but, indeed, the slightest 
knowledge of the world might have told him that such 
a wholesale massacre, destroying the chief men, anc, 
therefore, the restraining power over the Mexican pop 1 - 
ulace, would, so far from quelling revolt, be likely to 
give it ample breathing room. The little garrison of 
Spaniards, instead of being masters of the town, were 
instantly in the condition of a distressed and besieged 
party, and it would have gone very hard with them if 
Montezuma had not endeavored to make his furious 
subjects desist from the attack.f 

Such was the disastrous state of things communi¬ 
cated to Cortez in return for the tidings which he had 
sent to Mexico of his victory. Indeed, the life of Cor- 

* Some authors have supposed that this dance was the one which 
they called Macevaliztli, which means “ reward with labor” (merecimi- 
ento con trabajo).—See Gomara, Crimea de Nucva-Espana, cap. 104. 
Barcia, Historiadores , tom. ii. 

t This is confirmed by three distinct authorities, each of great weight: 
Bernal Diaz, cap. 125; Ixtulxociiitl, Histoire des Chichimequcs, 
part ii., cap. 88; Ternaux-Compans, Voyages, and Cortez himself, 
Lorenzana, p. 131. 
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tez was like a buoyant substance borne on a tumultu¬ 
ous sea: if it descended from the crest of one wave to 
the hollow of another, it did not remain depressed, but 
mounted up again, and when the by-stander turned to 
look, it was perhaps on the s / summit of a still higher 
and mightier wave than before. As may be imagined, 
he lost no time on this occasion in seeking to repair 
the evils which had befallen the Spanish arms in Mex¬ 
ico. He recalled the expeditions which he had sent 
out; he addressed the former followers of Narvaez, 
showing them that here was an opportunity for service 
both honorable and lucrative; and, the instant neces¬ 
sity for action being an immediate bond of union among 
brave men,* he forthwith commenced his march for 
the capital. At Tlascala all was friendly to him; he 
there reviewed his men, and found that they amounted 
to thirteen hundred soldiers, among whom were nine¬ 
ty-six horsemen, eighty cross-bowmen, and about eigh¬ 
ty musketeers, f Cortez marched with great strides to 
Mexico, and entered the city at the head of this formi¬ 
dable force on the 24th of June, 1520, the day of John 
the Baptist. 

* “ En esta tan urgente necesidad, Amigos, y no Amigos, con gran 
voluntad so le ofrecieron, y se armaron los que no lo estaban.”— Tor- 
quemada, Monarqma Indiana , lib. iv., cap. 67. 

t Accounts vary very much about the number of these forces; the 
one adopted here is from Bernal Diaz. Cortez himself mentions but 
five hundred foot-soldiers and seventy horsemen— (Lorenzana, p. 
131); but it seems to me that this must be incorrect. 
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THE RECEPTION OP CORTEZ IN MEXICO.—GENERAL ATTACK 

UPON THE SPANISH QUARTERS.-FLIGHT FROM MEXICO 

TO TLACUBA.—BATTLE OF OTUMBA. — CORTEZ RETURNS 
TO TLASCALA. 

V ERY different was the reception of Cortez on this 
occasion from that on his first entry into Mexi¬ 
co, when Montezuma had gone forth with all pomp to 
meet him. Now, the Indians stood silently in the 
doorways of their houses, and the bridges between the 
houses were taken up.* Even when he arrived at his 
own quarters he found the gates barred, so strict had 
been the siege, and he had to demand an entry. Al¬ 
varado appeared upon the; battlements, and asked if 
Cortez came in the same liberty with which he went 
out, and if he was still their general. Cortez replied 
“Yesthat he came with victory and witli increased 
forces. The gates were then opened, and Cortez and 
his companions entered. He had to hear the excuses 
of Alvarado for conduct which a prudent man like Cor¬ 
tez must have disapproved, but which he did not dare 
to punish then. His aspect was gloomy, and one who 
must have seen him that day describes him by an epi¬ 
thet which, in the original meaning, was exceedingly 
applicable. Bernal Diaz says that Cortez was mo- 
Aino, an adjective which is applied to one who plays 
in a game against many others. 

* “ Vieron las puentes de unas casas a otras, quitadas. 'y otras malas 
seiTales.”— Herrera, Hist, de las Indias , tom. ii., dec. ii., lib. x„ cap. 8. 
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liecejption of Cortez in Mexico. 

The alternation of success and disappointment seems 
for once to have tried the equal temper and patient 
mind of the Spanish general. He sent a cold or an 
uncourteous message to Montezuma, the foolishness of 
which he seems afterward to have been well aware of, 
and, with the candor of a great man about his own er¬ 
rors, to have acknowledged.* ». 

At the moment, however, Cortez could give but lit¬ 
tle attention to any thing but the pressing wants of 
the garrison. He lodged his own men in their old 
quarters, and placed in the great temple the additional 
forces he had brought with him. The next morning 
he sent out a messenger to Yera Cruz, probably with 
a view to ascertain how he would be received in the 
streets; but not more than half an hour had elapsed 
before the messenger returned, being wounded, and cry¬ 
ing out that all the citizens were in revolt, and that 
the draw-bridges were raised. 

It appears likely that before Cortez dispatched this 
messenger he had sent a threatening message to Mon¬ 
tezuma, desiring him to give orders for the attendance 
of the people in the market-place, in order that the 
Spaniards might be able to buy provisions. Monte¬ 
zuma’s reply was that he and the greater part of his 
servants were prisoners, and that Cortez should set 
free and send out whomsoever he wished to intrust 
with the execution of the necessary orders. Cortez 
chose for this purpose Montezuma’s brother, the Lord 
of Iztapalapa; but when that prince came among the 
citizens, his message was not listened to, and he was 

* “ Muclios han dicho, aver oydo dezir a Hernando Cortes, que si en 
llcgando visitara a Motezuma, sus cosas passaran bien: y que lo dexd 
cstimandole en poco, por haliarse tan poderoso.”— Herrera, Hist, tic 
las Indias, dec. ii., lib. x.,cap. 8. 
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not permitted by the people to return, but was chosen 
as their leader. 

After the return of the messenger whom Cortez had 
sent out to Yera Cruz, the Mexicans advanced in great 
numbers toward the Spanish quarters, and commenced 
an attack upon them. Cortez, who was not at all 
given to exaggeration, says that neither the streets nor 
the terraced roofs {azoteas) were visible, being entirely 
obscured by the people who were upon them; that the 
multitude of stones was so great that it seemed as if 
it rained stones; and that the arrows came so thickly 
that the walls and the courts were full of them, ren¬ 
dering it difficult to move about. Cortez made two or 
three desperate sallies, and was wounded. The Mex¬ 
icans succeeded in setting fire to the fortress, which 
was with difficulty subdued, and they would have 
scaled the walls at the point where the fire had done 
most damage but for a large force of cross-bowmen, 
musketeers, and artillery, which Cortez threw forward 
to meet the danger. The Mexicans at last drew back, 
leaving no fewer than eighty Spaniards wounded in 
this first encounter. 

The ensuing morning, as soon as it was daylight, 
the attack was renewed. There was no occasion for 
the artillerymen to take any particular aim, for the 
Mexicans advanced in such dense masses that they 
could not be missed.* The gaps made in these mass¬ 
es were instantly filled up again; and practiced veter¬ 
ans in the Spanish army, who had served in Italy, in 
France, and against the Grand Turk, declared that 
they had never seen men close up their ranks as these 
Mexicans did after the discharges of artillery upon 

* “ Los Artilleros no tenian necesidad de punteria, sino asestar en 
los Esquadrones dc los Indios.”— Lorenzana, p. 135. 
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them.* Again, and with considerable success, Cortez 
made sallies from the fortress in the course of the day; 
but at the end of it there were about sixty more of 
his men to be added to the list of wounded, already 
large, from the injuries received on the preceding day. 

The third day was devoted by the ingenious Cortez 
to making three movable fortresses, called mantas , 
which, he thought, would enable his men, with less 
danger, to contend against the Mexicans upon their 
terraced roofs.f Each of these little fortresses afford¬ 
ed shelter for twenty persons, and was manned with 
cross-bowmen, musketeers, pikemen, and laborers who 
carried pick-axes and bars of iron for piercing through 
the houses, and destroying the barricades in the 
streets. As may be imagined, the besiegers did not 
look on idly, and the combat did not cease while these 
machines were being made. 

It was on this day that the unfortunate Montezu¬ 
ma, either at the request of Cortez or of his own ac¬ 
cord, came out upon a battlement and addressed the 
people. He was surrounded by Spanish soldiers, and 
was at first received with all respect and honor by his 
people. When silence ensued, he addressed them in 
very loving words, bidding them discontinue the at¬ 
tack, and assuring them that the Spaniards would de¬ 
part from Mexico. It is not probable that much of 
his discourse could have been heard by the raging 

* “ Porque unos tres 6 quatro soldados que se avian hallado en Italia, 
que aili estavan con nosotros, juraron muchas vezes a Dios, que guer- 
ras tan bravosas jamas avian visto en algunas que sc avian hallado en- 
tre Christianos, y contra la aTtiileria del Rey de Francia, ni del gran 
Turco; ni gente, como aqucllos Indios, con tanto animo cerrar los es- 
quadroncs vieron.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 126. 

t A private house in Mexico was often a little fortress in itself, and 
could not easily be destroyed. 
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multitude. But, on the other hand, he was able to 
hear what their leaders had to say, as four of the 
chiefs approached near to him, and with tears ad¬ 
dressed him, declaring their grief at his imprisonment. 
They told him that they had chosen his brother as 
their leader, that they had vowed to their gods not to 
cease fighting until the Spaniards were all destroyed, 
and that each day they prayed to their gods to' keep 
him free and harmless. They added, that when their 
designs were accomplished, he should be much more 
their lord than heretofore, and that he should then 
pardon them. Among the crowd, however, were doubt¬ 
less men who viewed the conduct of Montezuma with 
intense disgustj or who thought that they had already 
shown too much disrespect toward him ever to be par¬ 
doned. A shower of stones and arrows interrupted 
the parley; the Spanish soldiers had ceased for the 
moment to protect Montezuma with their shields, and 
he was severely wounded in the head and in two other 
places. The miserable monarch was borne away, hav¬ 
ing received his death-stroke, but whether it came 
from the wounds themselves, or from the indignity of 
being thus treated by his people, remains a doubtful 
point. It seems, however, that, to use some emphatic 
words which have been employed upon a similar occa¬ 
sion, “ He turned his face to the wall and would be 
troubled no more.” 

It is remarkable that he did not die a Christian,* 

* I am not ignorant that it has been asserted that Montezuma re¬ 
ceived the rite of baptism at the hands of his Christian captors. See 
Bustamante’s notes on Chimalpain’s translation of Gomaka (Hisloria 
dc las Conquislas de Hernando Cortes. Carlos Maria df, Busta¬ 
mante. Mexico, 1826, page 287). But tho objections raised by Tok- 
quemada —the silence of some of the best authorities, such as Oviedo, 
Ixtlilxochitl, Histoirc dcs Chickmeqnes, and of Cortez himself; 
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and I think this shows that he had more force of mind 
and purpose than the world has generally been inclined 
to give him credit for. To read Montezuma’s charac¬ 
ter rightly at this distance of time, and amid such a 
wild perplexity of facts, would he very difficult, and is 
not very important. But one thing, I think, is dis¬ 
cernible, and that is, that his manners were very gra¬ 
cious and graceful. I dwell upon this, because I con¬ 
ceive it was a characteristic of the race; and no one 
will estimate this characteristic lightly who has ob¬ 
served how very rare, even in the centres of civilized 
life, it is to find people of fine manners, so that in 
great capitals but very few persons can be pointed out 
who are at all transcendent in this respect. A cynical 
observer of modern times would probably contend that 
there are not now as many persons of highly polished 
manners in that great continent of America as there 
were in the year of our Lord 1520. The gracious de¬ 
light which Montezuma had in giving was particularly 
noticeable ;* and the impression which he made upon 
Bernal Diaz may be seen in the narrative of this sim¬ 
ple soldier, who never speaks of him otherwise than 
as “ the great Montezuma,” and, upon the occasion 
of his death, remarked that some of the Spanish sol¬ 
diers who had known him mourned for him as if he 

and, on the other hand, the distinctly opposing testimony of Bernal 
Diaz (see cap. 127), and the statement of Herrera, who asserts that 
Montezuma, at the hour of his death, refused to quit the religion of his 
fathers (“ No se queria apartar de la Religion de sus Padres”— Hist, 
de las Indias, dec. ii., lib. x., cap. 10), convince me that no such bap¬ 
tism took place. 

* “ Fue dadivoso, i mui franco con Espanoles, 1 creo quo tambien 
con los suios, ca si fuera Arte, y no por Natura, facilmente se le cono- 
ciera al dar en el semblante, que los que dan de mala gana, mucho des- 
cubren el cara<;on.”— Gomaba, Cronica de la Nueva-Espana, cap. 107. 
Barcia, Historiadores, tom. ii. 
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had been a father, “ and no wonder,” he adds, “ see¬ 
ing that he was so good.”* Cortez sent out the body 
to the new king, and Montezuma was mourned over 
by the Spaniards, to whom he had always been gra¬ 
cious, and probably by his own people; but little 
could be learned of what the Mexicans thought or did 
upon the occasion by the Spaniards, who only saw 
that Montezuma’s death made no difference in the 
fierceness of the enemy’s attack. 

On the day in which Montezuma had addressed the 
people, Cortez had a conference with some of the op¬ 
posing chiefs, who declared that the only basis on 
which they would treat was that the Spaniards should 
quit the city; otherwise, they said, they themselves 
would all have to die, or to put an end to the Span¬ 
iards. Such a basis of peace not being at all accept¬ 
able to Cortez, he next tried the effect of the mantas . 
These were advanced against the walls of some of the 
azoteas , being well supported from behind by four can¬ 
non, by a party of Spanish cross-bowmen and common 
soldiers, and by three thousand of the Tlascalan allies. 
But all their efforts were without avail. As for the 
cavalry, it could do nothing, as the horses could not 
keep their footing for a moment on the polished tesse- 
lated pavement. Indeed, the numbers and the vigor 
of the enemy were so great that the Spaniards could 
not gain a single step; on the contrary, they were 
obliged to give way, and the Indians occupied the 
square of the temple. There, five hundred of the prin¬ 
cipal persons, as they appeared to Cortez, posted them- 

* “ 'E hombres huvo cntre nosotros dc Ios quo le conociamos y tra- 
tavamos, que tan llorado fue, como si fuera nuestro padre: y no nos 
hemos de maravillar dello, viendo que tanbueno era.”— Bernal Diaz, 
cap. 126. 
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selves on the summit of .the great temple: they were 
well-provisioned; and, "being close to the fortress, could 
do it much harm. The Spaniards made two or three 
attempts to take this position, but were driven back 
each time, and some were wounded. Cortez saw that 
it would be necessaiy for him to make the attempt in 
person; and, accordingly, though wounded, he resolved 
to do so. He had his shield bound on to his arm (the 
wound being in the left hand), and having placed some 
of his troops at the base of the temple, he commenced 
the difficult ascent. The Spaniards succeeded in gain¬ 
ing the summit, and, after a terrible combat, in dis¬ 
lodging the Mexicans from that height, and driving 
them down upon the lower terraces. Then might be 
seen, flitting about the contest, like some obscene and 
hideous birds of prey, the priests of the temple, with 
then long black veils streaming in the wind, the blood 
flowing from their clotted hair and lacerated ears as on 
a day of sacrifice, now transported by wrath at the 
desecration of their shrines, now animated by the ex¬ 
pectation of fresh victims, and throughout supported 
in their ecstasy by the hope of some great manifesta¬ 
tion on the part of their false deities. But the Mex¬ 
ican god of war could not, even at this critical period 
of his and then existence, instruct his worshipers how 
to hurl down, at the right inclination, the large beams 
which they had carried up to the temple, and which, 
if justly aimed, would have fatally disconcerted the 
Spanish attack. The fight, which must have been one 
of the most picturesque on record, lasted three hours; 
and, to use the words of Bernal Diaz, “ Cortez there 
showed himself to be a very valiant man, as he always 
was.”* The Spaniards lost forty men; but they suc- 
* “ Aqiu se mostro Cortes mui varon, como siempre lo fue.”— Bek- 
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ceeded in putting every one of the Mexicans to the 
sword. We learn from the account of this battle 
something of the form of the temple. It appears that 
there were three or four terraces of some width, besides 
the main platform at the top.* Some of the Mexicans 
were hurled from the top of the temple to the bottom; 
others, again, as above described, were dislodged, and 
made a second stand upon one of these terraces. The 
difficulty of gaining the little tower, where the idols 
stood, was so great, that Cortez looks upon his suc¬ 
cess as owing to a special interposition of Providence.f 
The idols, it appears, had been reinstated; but the tri¬ 
umph of Huitzilopochtli and Tezcatlipuk was but of 
short duration, for Cortez set fire to these hideous im- 

nal Diaz, cap. 126. De Solis says that two patriotic Mexicans ap¬ 
proached Cortez in an attitude of supplication, and then sprung upon 
him, and endeavored to throw themselves downward from the temple 
with him ; but that Cortez burst from them and saved himself, while 
they were dashed to pieces on the pavement of the court-yard below. 
Upon this story Clavigero remarks, “ The very humane gentlemen 
Raynal and Robertson, moved to pity, as it appears, by the peril of 
Cortez (Gli umanissimi Sigiiori Raynal , e Robertson mossi a picta,per 
quanto apparc, pel pcricolo de Cortes), have provided some kind of un¬ 
known battlements and iron rails, by which he saved himself until he 
got clear of the Mexicans; but neither did the Mexicans ever make 
iron rails, nor had that temple any battlements. It is wonderful that 
these authors, so incredulous concerning what is attested by the Span¬ 
ish and Indian writers, should yet believe what is neither to be found 
among the ancient authors, nor probable in itself.” See Clavigero, 
Sloria Antir.a del Messico, tom. iii., lib. ix., p. 128; see also the En¬ 
glish translation, vol. ii., p. 108. 

* “ Arriba peleamos con ellos tanto, que les fue forzado saltar do 
ella abajo a unas azotcas, quo tenia al derredor, tan anchas como un 
paso. 'E de cstas tenia la dicha Torre, tres, 6 quatro, tan altas la una 
de la otra como tres estados.”— Lorenzana, p. 138. 

t “YcreaVuestraSacra Magcstad, que fue tantoganallcs estaTor¬ 
re, que si Dios no les quebrara las alas, bastaban vcinte dc ellos para 
Tesistir la subida a mil Hombres, como quiera que pelearon muy vali- 
entemente, liasta que murieron.”— Lorenzana, p. 139. 
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ages, and to the tower in which they had their abode. 
Certainly, the great temple was a place of ill omen for 
the Mexicans to fight upon, and the blood of slaugh¬ 
tered thousands might well rise up to testify against 
them on that day. 

This fight in the temple gave a momentary bright¬ 
ness to the arms of the Spaniards, and afforded Cor¬ 
tez an opportunity to resume negotiations. But the 
determination of the Mexicans was fixed and complete. 
It was in vain that the Spanish general pressed them 
to consider the havoc which he daily made among their 
citizens, and the injury he was doing to their beauti- 
fiil city. They replied that they were well aware of 
the mischief which the Spaniards were doing, and of 
the slaughter they were causing among the Mexican 
people; but, nevertheless, they were determined that 
they would all perisn, if that were needful, to gain 
their point of destroying the Spaniards. They bade 
Cortez look at the streets, the squares, and the ter¬ 
races, covered with people; and then, in a bnsiness- 
like and calculating manner, they told him that if twen¬ 
ty-five thousand of them were to die for each Span¬ 
iard, still the Spaniards would perish first.* They 
urged triumphantly that all the causeways were de¬ 
stroyed, and that the Spaniards had few provisions 
left, and very little water, so that they would die of 
hunger and thirst, if from nothing else. “ In truth,” 
says Cortez, “ they had much reason in what they 
said; for if we had no other enemy to fight against but 
hunger, it was sufficient to destroy us all in a short 
time.” 

The conference ended in a discouraging manner for 

* “ Quc a morir veinte y cinco mil do ellos, y uno do los rmestros, 
nos acabariamos nosotros nrimero.’— Lorenzana, p. 139. 

A r OL. IL—Q 
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Cortez resolves to quit the City. 

the Spaniards; but Cortez revived the spirits of him¬ 
self and his men by a sally which he made at night¬ 
fall, and in which the Spaniards succeeded in burning 
more than three hundred houses. This, however, did 
but little good, as it only rendered three hundred fam¬ 
ilies desperate. 



The Mexicans had exaggerated the damage when 
they spoke of all the causeways being destroyed. The 
one to Tlacuba, though much injured, still remained. 
Indeed, in the course of the next day, when Cortez 
turned his whole attention in that direction, securing 
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the bridges, and filing up the gaps that had been made, 
destroying tlie barricades, and burning the houses‘and 
towers which commanded this causeway, he succeed¬ 
ed in making it passable for that day; and with some 
of his men, absolutely did reach the Terra-firma, in a 
charge that they made upon the enemy. But the 
Mexicans redoubling their efforts, Cortez with diffi¬ 
culty regained the fortress; and, at the end of a day 
of continued lighting, the Mexicans claimed the victo¬ 
ry, and had made themselves masters of several of the 
bridges. 

It generally requires at least as much courage to 
retreat as to advance. Indeed, few men have the cour¬ 
age and the ready wisdom to retreat in time. But 
Cortez, once convinced that his position in Mexico 
was no longer tenable, wasted no time or energy in 
parleying with danger. Terror had lost its influence 
with the Mexicans, and superior strategy was of little 
avail against such overpowering numbers. Moreover, 
strategy, when there is hunger in the camp, is no 
•longer uncontrolled in its movements, and is subject 
to other laws than those of the science which ought to 
guide it. 

Cortez resolved to quit the city that night. His 
men had long wished for him to come to this conclu¬ 
sion ; and an astrologer of the name of Botello, of 
whom it was said that he had a familiar spirit, had 
discovered by his divinations, and declared four nights 
before, that if they did not depart on that very night, 
no one of them would escape alive. 

Preparations for departure were instantly com¬ 
menced. A pontoon was constructed of wood, and 
intrusted to titty Spanish soldiers and four hundred 
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Tlascalans, tlie Spanish soldiers Tbeing all chosen men, 
hound by an oath to die rather than desert their pon¬ 
toon. To convey the artillery, fifty Spanish soldiers 
and two hundred and fifty Tlascalans were appointed, 
while the prisoners, together with that important per¬ 
son, Donna Marina, were intrusted to an escort of three 
hundred Tlascalans and thirty Spanish soldiers. 

The main divisions of the army were arranged as 
follows. The hrave Sandoval was intrusted with the 
vanguard. The baggage, the prisoners,'and the artil¬ 
lery were to come next. Pedro de Alvarado was to 
bring up the rear-guard, consisting in great part of the 
troops of Narvaez. Cortez, with a few horsemen and 
one hundred foot-soldiers, was to assist in the passage 
of the centre of the army (of the -weaker part, in fact), 
and was to be at hand -wherever the pressure of the 
battle might be greatest. The sick and the wounded 
were not forgotten: they were to be taken upon the 
cruppers of the horse-soldiers. Having made these 
dispositions, Cortez then brought out the gold. Seven 
wounded horses, one mare belonging to Cortez, and 
eighty Tlascalans, were laden with the king’s fifths, or « 
with what could be carried of them. After this had 
been done, Cortez bade the soldiers take -what they 
liked of the rest of the gold; and woe to him who en¬ 
cumbered himself with any! for we are told it was 
their destruction (literally their “ knife”),* and that he 
who took least gold came best out of danger on this 
disastrous night. 

A little before midnight the stealthy march began. 
The Spaniards succeeded in laying down the pontoon 

* “ Quo los quo quisiosnn, tomasen del Tcsoro quo Iiavia, a su volun- 
t.ad, quo fuu su cuchillo, porqnc el quo monos tomd, salio mejor del 
I'aso.”—H erimum, Hist dr las Indias. dec. ii., lib. x., cap. 11. 
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over the first bridge-way, and the vanguard with San¬ 
doval passed over; hut, while the rest were passing, 
the Mexicans 'gave the alarm with loud shouts and 
blowing of horns. “ Tlaltelulco !* Tlaltelulco!” they 
exclaimed, “ come out quickly with your canoes: the 
teules are going; cut them off at the bridges.” Al¬ 
most immediately upon this alarm the lake was cover¬ 
ed with canoes. It rained, and the misfortunes of the 
night commenced by two horses slipping from the pon¬ 
toon into the water. Then the Mexicans attacked the 
pontoon-bearers so furiously that it was impossible for 
them to raise it up again. In a very short time the 
water at that part was full of dead horses, Tlascalan 
men, Indian women, baggage, artillery, prisoners, and 
boxes (patacas) which, I suppose, supported the pon¬ 
toon. On every side the most piteous cries were 
heard, “Help me! I drown!” “Rescue me! they 
are killing me!” Such vain demands were mingled 
with prayers to the Virgin Mary and to Saint James. 
Those that did get up upon the bridge and on the 
causeway found bands of Mexican warriors ready to 
push them down again into the water. 

At the second bridge-way a single beam was found, 
which doubt 1 ''ss had been left for the convenience of 
the Mexicans themselves. This was useless for the 
horses; but Cortez, diverging, found a shallow place 
where the water did not reach farther than up to the 
saddle, and by that he and his horsemen passed (as 
Sandoval must have done before). He contrived, also, 
to get his foot-soldiers safely to the main land, though 
whether they swam or waded, whether they kept the 
line of the causeway or diverged into the shallows, it 

* Tlaltelulco was the quarter of the town where the market was sit- 
uatou. 
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is difficult to determine. Leaving the vanguard and 
his own division sate on shore, Cortez, with a small 
body of horse and foot, returned to give what assist¬ 
ance he could to those who were behind him. All 
order was now lost, and the retreat was little else than 
a confused slaughter, although small bodies of the 
Spaniards still retained sufficient presence of mind to 
act together, rushing forward, clearing the space about 
them, making their way at each moment with loss of 
life, but still some few survivors getting onward. Few, 
indeed, of the rear-guard could have escaped. It is 
told as a wonder of Alvarado that, coming to the last 
bridge, he made a leap which has by many been 
deemed impossible, and cleared the vast aperture. 
When Cortez came up to him, he was found accom¬ 
panied only by seven soldiers and eight Tlascalans, all 
covered with blood from their many wounds. They 
told Cortez that there was no use in going farther back; 
that all who remained alive were there with them. 
Upon this the general turned; and the small and mel¬ 
ancholy band of Spaniards pushed on to Tlacuba, 
Cortez protecting the rear. It is said that he sat 
down on a stone in a village called Popotla, near Tlac¬ 
uba, and wept; a rare occurrence, for he was not a 
man to waste any energy in weeping while aught re¬ 
mained to be done. The country was aroused against 
them, and they did not rest for the night till they had 
fortified themselves in a temple on a hill near Tlacuba, 
where afterward was built a church, dedicated, very 
appropriately, to Our Lady of Refuge (a JSruestra Sen- 
ora de los llcmedios). 

This memorable night has ever been celebrated in 
American history as la noche triste . In this flight 
from Mexico all the artillery was lost, and there per- 
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ished four hundred and fifty* Spaniards, among whom 
was Velasquez de Leon, one of the principal men in 
the expedition and a relation of the Governor of Cuba,, 
four thousand of the Indian allies, forty-six horses, and 
most of the Mexican prisoners, including one son and 
two daughters of Montezuma, and his nephew the King 
of Tezcuco. A loss which posterity will ever regret 
was that of the hooks and accounts, memorials and 
writings, of which there were some, it is said, that 
contained a narrative of all that had happened since 
Cortez left Cuba.f The wisdom of the astrologer Bo- 
tello did not save him (but what wise man is ever wise 
for himself!); and that any Spaniard remained alive 
seems to infer some negligence on the part of the Mex¬ 
ican conquerors. 

The error of the Spaniards, if error there were, was 
in taking only one pontoon.J The main error of the 
Mexicans was in not occupying the ground where the 
Spaniards would have to land, and in concentrating 
their forces at the bridges where there was not room 
for more than a certain number of them to act, and 
where they incommoded each other. The summary 
of the retreat I believe to be this: that the passage of 
the first bridge was successfully made, through means 
of the pontoon, by a large portion of the most service¬ 
able persons in the little army, but that, even at that 

* Bernal Diaz estimates the number of Spaniards lost at eight hund¬ 
red and seventy; Oviedo at eleven hundred and seventy. I have 
adopted in the text the numbers given by Gomara, but should not be 
surprised if they were proved to be understated. 

t “ Los Libros do la Cuenta, y Raijon de la Real Hacienda, y los 
Mcmorialcs, y Escrituras pertenecicntes a todo lo succdido, desde que 
Cortes salio de Cuba.”— Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana , lib. iv., 
cap. 71. 

X “ Y si como llevaron una puentc, fucran tres, pocos se pcrdicran.” 
—Herrera, Hist, dc las Indias, tom. ii., dec. ii., lib. x., cap. 11. 
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first point, there was great loss of life among the 
weaker portion, and of baggage, and artillery; that be¬ 
tween the first bridge and the second there was almost 
a total destruction of the weaker, less mobile, and 
more laden part of the Spanish force; that at the sec¬ 
ond bridge, by means of that beam which was fortu¬ 
nately there, a good number of those who would be 
called sueltos , active and skillful persons, and who 
were favored by being in a forward position, contrived 
to pass; but that neither baggage, artillery, prisoners, 
nor men laden with bars of gold, ever passed that sec¬ 
ond fatal aperture; and for the third, it seems to me 
that it could have been passed by those only who were 
able to swim, or who, having by chance diverged into 
a shallower part, waded through the water, and rejoin¬ 
ed the causeway near the main land. In the annals 
of retreats there has seldom been one recorded which 
proved more entirely disastrous. It occurred on the 
1st of July, 1520.* 

From Tlacuba Cortez moved on toward the province 
of Tlascala, always fighting his way, and always en¬ 
cumbered with enemies. The night before he reached 
a certain valley, soon to be made celebrated by him, 
called the Valley of Otumba, considering that every 
day the Spaniards were growing weaker and the ene¬ 
my becoming bolder and more numerous, he bethought 
him of a device, or, as he expresses it, the Holy Spirit 
enlightened him with advicef in reference to the man- 

* Bernal Diaz says that it occurred on the 10th of July; but this is 
contradicted by a date which Cortez gives in his letter, when, speaking 
of the day after the battle of Otumba, he says that it was a Sunday, the 
8th of July. “ Que fue Domingo a ocho dc Julio.”— Lorenzana, p. 149. 

t “ El Espxritu Santo me alumbro con este aviso.”— Lorenzana, 
p. 148. 
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ner of carrying tlie sick and wounded. They had 
hitherto been carried on horseback behind the fighting 
men, but he now caused litters to be constructed for 
them. This, at any moment of danger or difficulty, 
would give much more freedom of action to his caval¬ 



ry. The next morning, the Spaniards had not pro¬ 
ceeded two leagues before they found themselves sur¬ 
rounded by such a number of Indians that, as Cortez 
says, neither in front, nor in the rear, nor on the flanks, 
could any part of the plain be seen which was not cov¬ 
ered by these Indians. Cortez and his men thought 
Q 2 
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that this would he the last day of their lives, Tlic 
battle raged for a long time, and was of that confused 
character that fighting, or fleeing, or discerning wheth¬ 
er they were victorious or defeated was almost equally 
difficult for either party. It was one of those battles 
not admitting of large manoeuvres, and of which each 
soldier engaged has afterward a different story to tell. 
Conspicuous in the ranks of the enemy was their gen¬ 
eral, with his outspread flag, his rich armor of gold, 
and his plumes of silver feathers. Toward this glit¬ 
tering centre Cortez and his best captains, after the 
fight had lasted some time, directed their attack; and 
Cortez himself bore down the Mexican general to the 
ground. The Mexicans, seeing their general slain, fled; 
and in this manner the celebrated battle of Otumba 
was gained by the Spaniards. The description which 
Cortez gives of the main incident in it is very charac¬ 
teristic of him, from the modesty and simplicity with 
which it is given. His own words are these: “And 
we went fighting in that toilsome manner a great part 
of the day, until it pleased God that there was slain a 
person among the enemy who must have been the gen¬ 
eral, for with his death the battle altogether ceased.” 

After the victory the Spaniards proceeded with much 
less fear and less harassment, although, to use the 
graphic expression of Cortez, the enemy still contin¬ 
ued biting them (: mordiendonos ), until they reached a 
small countiy house where they encamped for the 
night. From that spot they could perceive certain 
sierras in the territory Qf Tlascala, a most welcome 
sight to their eyes, although Cortez, who knew man¬ 
kind well, was thoroughly aware of the difference of 
reception that they might meet with now they came, 
not as prosperous men and conquerors, but as poor men 
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and fugitives. The next day they entered the prov¬ 
ince of Tlascala, and rested in a Tlascalan town three 
days. There the principal Tlascalan lords came to 
see them, and, instead of showing any coldness or un- 
kindness, they labored to console Cortez in his misfor¬ 
tune. “Oh! Malinclie, Malinclie,” they said, “how 
it grieves us to hear of your misfortunes, and of those 
of all your brothers, and of the multitude of our own 
men who have perished with yours. Have we not 
told you many times that you should not trust in those 
Mexican people, for there was no security from one 
day to another that they would not make war upon 
you, and you would not believe us ? But now the 
thing is done, and nothing more remains at present 
but to refresh you and cure you. Wherefore, we will 
go immediately to our city, where you shall be lodged 
as it may please you.” With these words, and words 
like these, of noble kindness, their good allies brought 
the Spaniards to the chief city of Tlascala, which they 
reached about the middle of July, 1520. 



CHAPTER IX. 


RESOLUTION OF THE TLASCALAN SENATE.—CORTEZ IN TEPE- 
ACA.—FORMS A GREAT AXUANCE AGAINST THF MEXICANS. 

—PREPARES TO MARCH AGAINST MEXICO.-REVIEWS HIS 

TROOPS AT TLASCALA. 

E ETREATIXGr, wounded, despoiled, having lost 
numbers of his own men, and the greater part 
of his allied troops, almost any other commander but 
Cortez would have been thoroughly cast down. Hot 
so this modern Caesar, who only meditated to refresh 
himself by new combats. That section, however, of 
his men who had been the followers of Narvaez, and 
probably some of the others, did not share in the ar¬ 
dor of their chief. On the contrary, they counseled 
im instant march to Yera Cruz, before their present 
allies, uniting with their enemies, should occupy the 
passes between the town of Tlascala and the sea. If 
Cortez had an intention of resuming the war with Mex¬ 
ico, their present repose, they thought, would but fat¬ 
ten them for sacrifice. Such was the common dis¬ 
course, and such, indeed, were the representations 
which they made to Cortez himself. Moreover, when 
he did not give way to then* suggestions, they drew 
up a formal requisition, in which they stated their loss 
of men, their want of horses, weapons, and ammu¬ 
nition, and upon these statements required him to 
march to Yera Cruz. The reply of Cortez to this req¬ 
uisition has been made for him by two considerable 
historians ;* but as they did not write in concert, the 

* Oviedo and Gomara. 
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speeches have not the slightest resemblance.* In the 
one speech he is made to allude to Xenophon, and to 
quote “ Vegetius De Me MilitaH ,*” in the other (the 
chaplain’s account), the deeds of Jonathan and David 
are brought in by way of illustration. Cortez himself, 
who always speaks simply, tells the emperor that, rec¬ 
ollecting how fortune favors the brave (quo siempre a 
los osados ayuda la fortuna )—a proverb which he 
acted out so nobly that of all men of his time he had 
most right to quote it; and also reflecting that any 
symptom of pusillanimity would bring down the In¬ 
dians upon them, both friends and enemies, more quick¬ 
ly than any thing else; and also considering that he 
and his men were Christians, and that God “would 
not permit” that they should altogether perish, and 
that such a great country should be lost—he determ¬ 
ined on no account to descend toward the sea. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he told his men that to quit the country 
would not only be shameful to him and dangerous to 
all of them, but also treasonable to the king’s service. 

It is clear that Cortez was supported by a consid¬ 
erable section of his own men. Such is the statement 
of Bernal Diaz ; and it is evident to me that this 
soldier-historian, for one, did not join with those who 
presented the aforesaid requisition, as, if he had accom¬ 
panied the malcontents, instead of proving that there 
were certain gross errors in the statements which Go-. 
maea puts into the mouth of Cortez, he would, I think, 
have asserted that the speech was altogether a fabri¬ 
cation. The truth is, that the men of Xarvaez were 
* May that man •who invented fictitious speech-mating in history 
yet have to listen to innumerable speeches from dull men accustomed 
to address courts of law or legislative assemblies! I wish him no far¬ 
ther punishment, though he has been a most mischievous person to the 
human race. 
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of a richer class than the men of Cortez, and were 
much less compromised in his doings. Indeed, they 
taunted the others by saying that these had nothing 
but their persons to lose, while they maintained that 
the desire to command was that which induced Cortez 
himself to persevere.* 

Meanwhile, as great, if not a greater danger threat¬ 
ened Cortez from another quarter. The Mexicans 
sent embassadors to the government of Tlascala with 
a present of garments, feathers, and salt. These em¬ 
bassadors, being admitted into the Tlascalan senate, 
referred to the identity of lineage, laws, and language 
between the Mexicans and the Tlascalans; spoke of 
their ancient enterprises in arms together, and of a 
friendship between the two nations which had been 
broken by a question of religion,! and then said that 
it would be well that the present state of hostility 
should be put an end to, and that the Tlascalans should 
not be deprived of those productions which abounded 
in the Mexican empire. This last argument was an 
allusion to the commerce in salt, of which the patriotic 
Tlascalans had long deprived themselves. The Mex¬ 
ican embassadors added that, in order that the two na¬ 
tions might come to terms, it would be necessary that 
these few Christians should be sacrificed, with whom 
their gods were very angry. Finally, the Mexicans 

* “Y mas dezian, quo nuestro Cortes, por roandar, y siempre set 
sciTor, y nosotros los que con el passavamos, no tenor que perder, sino 
nucstras personas, assistiamos con el.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 12D. 

t “ Qu’ensuite une question die religion avait altere lour amitie, ct 
qu’il cn ctait result© les discordes que etaient necs par la suite.”—Ix- 
tlilxochitl, Hist, des Chichimeqnes, cap. 90. 

This record of a religious difference between the two nations deserves 
attention from the student of pre-Spanish American history, and might 
lead to some curious and important discovery. 
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concluded by saying (which was the most effective ap¬ 
peal they could make) that the Spaniards would insult 
the Tlascalans as they had insulted them.* The sen¬ 
ate received the presents, and said that they would con¬ 
sider the matter. The embassadors having left the 
audience chamber, the debate began. The chief speak¬ 
ers were Maxitcatzinf (sometimes called by the Span¬ 
iards Magiscatzin) and Xicotencatl the younger (el 
mozo ); the former always friendly to the Spaniards, 
the latter their determined enemy. It was a great 
debate, in which much was to be said on both sides. 
Honor and faith were with Maxitcatzin, and perhaps 
even the balance of policy was in his favor; but much 
was to be said upon the other side, and with all their 
courtesy, it must not be supposed but that the Tlas¬ 
calans had felt very deeply the total loss of that part 
of their army which had accompanied the Spaniards 
to Mexico, and the disgrace of the flight. Some re¬ 
proaches even had been addressed to the Spaniards 
upon this point, J though, no doubt, these had been ut¬ 
tered only, or chiefly, by people of the lower classes. 
Xicotencatl maintained that it would be better to en¬ 
ter into the Mexican confederacy, and to uphold their 
ancient customs, than to learn the new ones of this 

* “ Que los mismos insultos harian C9n ellos, sino miraban por si.” 
—Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, lib. iv., cap. 75. 

t These uncouth Mexican names were, I have no doubt, much soft¬ 
er and more tolerable than they appear. In this name, for instance, 
the last syllable “ tzin” is a title of honor, and that the rest of the name 
was pronounced much more softly than it was written may be conjec¬ 
tured from the corruption of the name which appears in Vernal Diaz, 
namely, “ Masse Escaci.”— Bernai. Diaz, cap. 129. 

t “ Dccianle algunos, a que venistes, a comernos nucstra Hacienda 1 
Anda, que bolvistes destrogados de Mexico, liechados como viles Mu- 
geres, y otras cosas a cste proposito.”— Torquemada, Monarquia In¬ 
diana, lib. iv., cap. 75. 
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stranger people, an indomitable race, %vlio wished to 
have the command in every thing. “Now was the 
time,” he said, “to adopt this counsel, when the Span¬ 
iards were routed and dispirited.” 

It is probable, as often happens in difficult dilem¬ 
mas, that neither counsel would have been prosperous, 
or sufficed to save the Tlascalans; for, as the Spanish 
faction among them asserted, the Mexicans would nev¬ 
er have forgiven them for having in the first instance 
received and favored the Spaniards. Still, however 
little chance of escape by wisdom there was for the 
Tlascalans, it is seldom, in this history, that a more 
momentous council had been held; for certainly, if 
the Tlascalan senate had gone with Xicotencatl the 
younger, the Spanish Conquest must have been de¬ 
ferred, and might have taken place under very differ¬ 
ent auspices. The debate waxed warm; so warm, 
indeed, that Maxitcatzin struck his opponent, who was 
precipitated down a flight of stairs, the debate having 
been held in an oratory. A miraculous turn has been 
given to the story, such as that a cloud was seen to 
enter the room and rest upon a cross which was there, 
and that the members of the council were influenced 
by this miraculous interposition.* We need not, liow- 

* “ Cette discussion avait lieu dans la sallc dc priere dc Xicotencatl 
oil 1’on avait erige unc croix. Tous ceux qui etaient presents virent 
entrer unc nuec qui couvrit la croix, ct toute la sallc rcsta dans l’ob- 
scurite. Maxizcatzin, voyant cc miracle, sentit augmentcr a un tel 
point le courage et l’ardcur avee lesquels il defendait le parti dcs chro- 
tiens, qu'il interpella vivement Xicotencatl le jcunc, qui soutenait avee 
clialcur le parti dc son pure. Ils en vinrent aux mains; Maxizcatzin 
lui donna un coup dc poing si violent qu’il le renversa cn bas dc l’cs- 
calicr qui est a l’entruc dc la sallc. Tous les membres do I’assembluc, 
teinoins d’un si grand miracle, furent cbranlus ct adopterent 1’opinion 
dc Maxizcatzin.”— Ixtlilxochitl, Histoirc dcs Chichimcqucs, cap. 90. 
Ternaux-Compans, Voyages. 
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ever, depreciate the generous disposition of the Tlas- 
calans by summoning to its aid any miraculous inter¬ 
ference. They admired their allies, the Spaniards; 
they had fought side by side with them; they were 
willing to share their reverses, and to throw in their 
lot with that of these skillful and enduring strangers. 
In a word, the counsel of Maxitcatzin prevailed, and, 
though they knew it not, the fate of the Tlascalans 
was therein decided also; and their great city, with its 
numerous population, was to dwindle away under the 
shade of their engrossing allies, until it should become, 
as in our time, a petty country town.* 

It was perhaps from policy, perhaps from a grand 
politeness which is to be noticed among these Indians, 
that Maxitcatzin did not mention to Cortez any thing 
about this Mexican embassy. The intelligence, how¬ 
ever, reached his ear, it is said, from other quarters; 
and, curiously enough, the rival chieftain Xicotencatl, 
seeing that it was useless to oppose Cortez, came and 
offered his services to him in an expedition which Cor¬ 
tez now proposed to make against Tepeaca, a country 
lying southward, the inhabitants of which were inim¬ 
ical to the Tlascalans and also to Cortez, having inter- 

* “ The ancient numerous population of Tlascala is no longer found 
within its limits, and perhaps not more than four or five thousand indi¬ 
viduals now inhabit it. But the town is nevertheless handsome; its 
streets are regular; its private houses, town hall, hishop’s palace, and 
principal church, arc built in a style of tasteful architecture, while on 
the remains of the chief tcocalli (temple) of the ancient Tlascalans a 
Franciscan convent has been built, which is perhaps one of the earliest 
ecclesiastical edifices in the republic. In the town itself and in its vi¬ 
cinity many relics and ruins of the past glory of Tlascala are still found 
by antiquarians, but they have hitherto been undisturbed by foreign vis¬ 
itors, and remain unnoticed by the natives.”— Brantz Mayer’s Mexi¬ 
co, Aztec, Spanish and Republican, vol. ii., lib. v., cap. 4. Hartford, 
U. S., 1852. 
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cepted and slain ten or twelve Spaniards, who were 
coming from Yera Cruz to Mexico. These Tepeacans, 
moreover, were allies of the Mexicans. 

The engaging Cortez proved equally successful with 
his own men as with the Tlascalans. The men of 
Narvaez murmured, hut they went; and Cortez, on 
quitting Tlascala, which he did at the end of twenty- 
two days after his return to that city, found himself 
at the head of a large army, amounting to no less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand men. Among these 
the Cholulans were to he found as allies. 

The world is too old, and there is too little time now 
for listening to a minute account of the fate of any 
province or nation which has not contrived to make it¬ 
self known for any thing but its disasters. We can 
not, therefore, do more than say that Tepeaca was 
swiftly subdued; that the people in that part of the 
countiy where the Spaniards had been intercepted 
were made slaves, Cortez alleging that they were can¬ 
nibals, and also that lie wished to terrify the Mexi¬ 
cans ; enouncing at the same time a favorite doctrine 
of his, namely, that the people were so numerous that 
unless a “great and cruel chastisement” were made 
among them, they would never be amended.*' He also 
founded a town called Segura de la Frontera in the 
district of Tepeaca. 

For the reason above given, it will be needless to 
enter into all the wars and forays that Cortez undcr- 

* “ Porque denias <le haber muerto a los dichos EspaiToIes, y rcbela- 
dose contra el Servicio do Vuestra Altcza, conien todos came humana, 
per cuya notoriedad no embio a Vuestra Magcstad probanza dc cllo. 
Y tambicn me moviu a facer los dichos Esciavos, por poncr algun cs- 
panto a los de Culiia: y porque tambicn hay tanta Gcnte, que si no 
ficicssc grande, y cruel castigo cn ellos, nunca so emendarian jamas.” 
—Lorbnzana, p. 154. 
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took at this period. Suffice it to say, that wherever 
he met the Mexican troops, he routed them, conquer¬ 
ing also their allies, and receiving the conquered prov¬ 
inces into the friendship and under the vassalage of 
the King of Spain. It is observable that the towns 
and fortresses were well built. Of a town, for in¬ 
stance, called Yzzucan, Cortez says, “ It is very well 
arranged in its streets, and has a hundred temples.”'* 
Of Guacachula he says, “ It is surrounded by a strong 
wall twenty feet high, with a battlement two feet and 
a half high. It had four entrances, so constructed that 
the walls overlapped one another.”! Again, of the 
provinces of Zuzula and Tamazula, Cortez mentions 
that they were thickly populated, and the houses bet¬ 
ter built than any that the Spaniards had seen else¬ 
where in the New World.! It is necessary to remark 
these things, as otherwise the reader might imagine 
that Mexico, as it was the central point of the Con¬ 
quest, was the only centre of civilization; whereas a 
certain kind of well-being, and some knowledge of the 
arts of life, were spread over a considerable portion of 
America, and might be traced, indeed, from a point far¬ 
ther south than Cusco, in Peru (following the Andes, 
the spinal column of that great continent), to California. 

The result of the exertions of Cortez at this period, 

* “ Esta Ciudad do Yzzucan sera de hasta tres, 6 quatro mil Vecinos, 
cs muy concertada cn sus Calles, y Tratos, tenia cien Casas de Mnz- 
quitas, y Oratorios muy fuertes con sus Torres: las qualcs todas se 
quemaron.”— Lorenzana, p. 164. 

t'*“ Y hay en cada entrada tres, 6 quatro bueltas de la cerca, que en- 
cabalga el un lienzo en el otro: y hacia si aqucllas bueltas hay tambicn 
cncima de la Muralla su petril para pelear.”— Lorenz ana, p. 162 . 

t “ Habia muy grandes Poblacionrs, y Casas muy bicn obradas, de 
mejor Canteria, que en liinguna de cstas Partes se liabia visto.”—La- 
renzana, p. 162. 
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namely, from July to December in the year 1520, was 
to form a great defensive and offensive alliance against 
the Mexicans, and to render an attack upon that coun¬ 
try not merely a splendid and chivalrous attempt, but 
an enterprise entirely consistent with the rules of that 
prudence into which the valor of Cortez was welded 
as the blade of the sword is to its handle. 

This enterprise Cortez had probably never aban¬ 
doned for one single moment. To the emperor he em¬ 
phatically says, “My determined resolution was to 
return upon the men of that great city.”*' Accord¬ 
ingly, lie had not devoted all his energies to gaining 
or subduing provinces more or less obscure, but had 
bethought him of what would certainly be requisite in 
any attack to be made upon Mexico. He had dis¬ 
patched, for instance, four ships (the same that had 
been sent out under the command of Narvaez to sub¬ 
due him) to Hispaniola for horses—he wisely puts 
those animals first—men, arms, and ammunition. 
Then, with still more forethought, he had given orders 
for brigantines to be constructed in separate pieces at 
Tlascala, and over this work he had placed a skillful 
artificer named Martin Lopez. He had written to the 
king, detailing the events which had befallen him, and 
tilt plans which he cherished; and, in a word, he had 
neglected nothing which would conduce to the success 
of his great undertaking. 

It remains to be seen what, in the mean while, the 
Mexicans, who also were not the men to fold their 
arms while they were on the eve of battle, had done 
on tlieir side to meet their vigorous and determined 

* “ Mi determinada voluntad era, rebolver sobre los de aquclla gran 
Ciudad.”— Lorenzana, p. 178. 
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enemy. They, too, had sought to make and to 
strengthen alliances, and their diplomatic efforts had 
not Tbeen so unsuccessful in other places as they had 
proved in Tlascala. They had sought to secure their 
tributaries, not by harshness, but by the remission of 
one year’s tribute, on condition that they should wage 
unceasing war against the Spaniards. In their own 
vicinity, the Mexicans prepared walls, intrenchments, 
and fosses; and they fabricated a new kind of arms— 
long lances, especially destined to repel the cavalry of 
their opponents. 

It had not been permitted to the Mexicans to de¬ 
vote their time and energies to the future alone. Al¬ 
ready they had had much to contend against, for even 
when they had got rid of Cortez and his men they 
had still two terrible enemies within their city, civil 
discord and contagious disorder. We learn from In¬ 
dian authorities* that immediately after the Spaniards 
had fled from Mexico, a great contention arose between 
those Mexicans who had at all befriended the Span¬ 
iards and the rest of the townsmen. In the combats 
which then took place, two of Montezuma’s sons per¬ 
ished, t 

In the mean while, Cortez, having subdued the 
provinces adjacent to La Segura, was willing to allow 

* “ Dfccse en un Memorial, que dexo escrito el Indio, que se hallo 
en la Conquista (que despues de Christiano aprendio a Leer, y Escri- 
vir, el qual tengo en mi poder), que luego que los Espanoles salieron 
dc la Ciudad, liuvo diferencias grandes entre los Mexicanos.”— Tor- 
quemada, Monarquia Indiana , lib. iv., cap. 73. 

t This is confirmed, incidentally, to a certain extent, in the conver¬ 
sation which Montezuma’s son-in-law, Johan Cano, had with Oviedo 
(see Hist, de las Indias, lib. xxxiii., cap. 54, p. 549), though Cano 
throws the blame upon the new monarch of having ordered the death 
of one of Montezuma’s sons. 
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some of the men of Narvaez to return to Cuba, on the 
ground, as he informed his own partisans, “ that it was 
better to be alone than ill accompanied.”* Previous¬ 
ly, however, to their departure, a division was made 
of that part of the spoil which consisted of slaves; 
and the proceedings in this matter deserve special at¬ 
tention. These slaves were first collected together, 
and then branded with the letter “ Gr,” which signified 
guerra (war). A fifth was taken for the king; then 
another fifth for Cortez; and the rest were divided 
among the men. We naturally picture to our minds, 
when reading of slaves of war, that they were strong 
men, who, having come out to fight, had , been con¬ 
quered by stronger or more valiant men, and that the 
penalty of defeat was servitude—a transaction which 
does not shock us much, especially in an age, compar¬ 
atively speaking, barbarous. But in this case, and 
doubtless in many others, we should have been much 
astonished if the slaves had been paraded before us, 
seeing that they consisted of boys, girls, and young 
women, for the Spanish soldiers would not make slaves 
of the men, because they were so troublesome to guard; 
and, besides, the Spaniards had already, in their Tlas- 
calan friends, men who were ready to do any hard 
work for them.f 

The Spanish soldiers were very much dissatisfied 
with the mode of division adopted by Cortez. They 
had brought together to the marking-house their pri¬ 
vate spoil of human beings; they had even begun to 

* “Que valia mas estar solos, que mal acompailados.”— Bernal 
Diaz, cap. 136. 

t “ Todos ocurriraos con todas las Indias muchachas que aviamos 
avido, que de hombre do edad no nos curavamos dcllos. r|iio rrnn males 
dc guardar, y no aviamos mcncstcr su scrvicio, teniendn a nucstros 
amigos los TIascaltccas.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 135. 
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civilize their female captives by clothing them ;* and 
now, after the king and Cortez, and probably the oth¬ 
er great officers, had taken their share of the spoil, 
there were no women left but those who were feeble 
and aged (davan nos las viejas y ruinas.) The sol¬ 
diers were very angry. “Were there two kings in 
the land ?” they exclaimed. When these murmurings 
reached Cortez, he endeavored to appease the men, ad¬ 
dressing them mildly, and swearing by his conscience 
(a favorite oath of his) that henceforth the slaves should 
be sold by auction. 

These important affairs having been settled, Cortez 
quitted La Segura in the middle of December, 1520, 
to return to Tlascala. On his road he stopped at Cho- 
lula, where the people much desired his arrival, as 
many of their chiefs were dead, and they wished him 
to nominate others in their place, which he consented 
to do. 

This transaction is notable, as it shows in what 
high esteem Cortez was held by the natives; but it 
is also far more notable on account of the disease of 
which these chiefs had perished. A black man in the 
troop of Narvaez had fallen ill of the small-pox, and 
from him the infection rapidly spread throughout New 
Spain, and became an important element in the sub¬ 
jugation of the country. It has been maintained, and 
with some likelihood, that this was the first introduc¬ 
tion of that terrible disease into the Continent of Amer¬ 
ica, and that the natives, being unaccustomed to deal 
with it, and resorting to bathing as a means of cure, 
, perished in great numbers. There is also another 
theory which has been maintained in modern times, 
and which would account for the fatality of this dis- 

* “ Lcs avian dado enaguas, y camisas.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 135. 
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ease among the Indians, whether it were newly intro¬ 
duced or not. This theory is, that the diseases of a 
strong people have a strength which can not he fought 
against hy a weaker people. Had the small-pox been 
bred among the Indians themselves, they would, it is 
contended, have been able to make a better resistance 
to it; but coming from the Spaniards through this ne¬ 
gro (also of a stronger race than the Indians), the new 
recipients were not able to make head against it. How¬ 
ever this may be (and such questions are very inter¬ 
esting for the physiologist), it is certain that the ar¬ 
rival of Narvaez and his men, affording at first a bright 
gleam of hope to the Mexicans, was deeply injurious 
to them in three ways: in the generation of this fatal 
disease; in the addition made to the forces of Cortez; 
and in his compelled absence from Mexico at a most 
critical period, when the hopes of the Mexicans and the 
cruel folly of Alvarado led to that outbreak which was 
the distinct arid direct cause of the future disasters of 
that kingdom. 

From Cholula Cortez moved on to his friendly Tlas- 
calans, among whom he was received with every dem¬ 
onstration of joy — with triumphal arches, dances, 
songs, and waving of banners. But there was sad 
news for him in the death, by the prevalent disease, 
of his faithful friend and adherent, Maxitcatzin. Cor¬ 
tez put on mourning for this chief, and, at the request 
of the state, appointed his son, a youth of twelve or 
thirteen years of age, to succeed him. He also made 
the boy a knight, and' had him baptized, naming him 
“Hon Juan Maxitcatzin.” 

The day after Christmas day (the 26th of Decem¬ 
ber), Cortez reviewed his troops, and found that they 
consisted of forty horsemen and five hundred and fifty 
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foot-soldiers, eighty of whom were either cross-bowmen 
or musketeers. He had also eight or nine cannon, but 
very little powder. He formed his horsemen into four 
divisions, and his foot-soldiers into nine. He then ad¬ 
dressed them, saying that they knew how they and 
he, to serve his sacred majesty, the emperor, had made 
a settlement in that country, and how the inhabitants 
of it had acknowledged their vassalage to his majesty, 
continuing to act for some time as such vassals, receiv¬ 
ing good offices from the Spaniards, and returning such 
offices to them; how, without any cause (such are his 
words, and we may well wonder what hrd become of 
that conscience which he was wont to swear by, when 
he uttered them), the inhabitants of Mexico, and of all 
the provinces subject to them, had not only rebelled 
against his majesty, but had killed many friends and 
relations of the Spaniards there present, and had driven 
them out of the land. He then passed to the main 
point of his discourse, namely, that the Spaniards 
should return upon their former steps and regain that 
which they had lost. He advanced the following rea¬ 
sons for the prosecution of the war with Mexico; first, 
that it was a war for the furtherance of the faith, and 
against a barbarous nation; secondly, that it was for 
the service of his majesty; thirdly, for the security 
of their own lives; and then he brought forward as a 
topic, not so much in the way of reason as of encour¬ 
agement, the alliances which the Spaniards had se¬ 
cured in aid of this their great enterprise. He after¬ 
ward told them that he had made certain ordinances 
for the government of the army, which he begged them 
carefully to observe.'* 

* “ Que ninguno blasfemasc cl Santo Nombic de Dios. 

“ Que no rincse un Espaiiol con otra. 

VOL. II.—R 
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He received a suitable reply from his men, who de¬ 
clared that they were ready to die for the faith and 
for the service of his majesty; that they would recover 
what was lost, and take vengeance for the “ treason” 
which the Mexicans and their allies had committed 
against them. 

The ordinances were proclaimed by sound of trum¬ 
pet, and the Spaniards returned to their quarters. 

The next day the Tlascalans had their review, and, 
as these were the allies whom Cortez greatly relied 
upon, it will be well to give an account of the review, 
especially as it comes to us on the authority of a his¬ 
torian who had access to the papers of the Spanish of¬ 
ficer intrusted with all the arrangements connected 
with these allies. 

First of all came the military musicians; then the 
four lords of the four quarters of the city, magnificent¬ 
ly arrayed after their fashion. They were adorned 
with a rich mass of plumage," which rose from their 
shoulders a yard in height, and towered above their 
heads; precious stones hung from their ears and from 
their thick lips; their hair was bound by a band of 
gold or silver: on their feet there were splendid coia- 
ras. 

" Que no jugasc Armas, ni Caballo. 

“ Quc no for^asen Mugcrcs. 

" Que nadic tomase Itopa, ni captivasc Indios, ni liicicse correrfas, ni 
saqueasc sin licencia suia, i acuerdo del Cabildo. 

“ Que no injuriasen a los Indios de Guerra Amigos, ni diesen a las 
de carga.'' —Gomara, Crunica tic la Nucva-Esj>a~ia, cap. 119. Barcia, 
Historiadores, tom. ii. 

* Those who arc familiar with engravings representing the ruins of 
the ancient American temples will have no difficulty in recognizing 
this head-dress. It furnishes another proof that these temples were 
built by men of this race. 
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Behind these chiefs came four pages hearing their 
hows and arrows.* They themselves carried swords 
(macanas )f and shields. Then came four standard- 
hearers, carrying the standards of each seignory, which 
had their arms depicted upon them. Then came sixty 
thousand howmen, passing in files of twenty, the stand¬ 
ards emblazoned with the arms of the captain of each 
company appearing at intervals. As the standard- 
hearers approached the Spanish general they lowered 
their standards, whereupon he rose and took off his fur 
cap. The whole company, then, in a graceful manner, 
howed, and shot their arrows into the air. Then came 
forty thousand sliield-hearers (r ondeleros ), hut it is not 
mentioned what arms for offense they earned; and, 
lastly, ten thousand pikemen. 

Cortez addressed the Tlascalan chiefs very skillfully, 
telling them that he was going to take his departure 
the next day, to enter into the territory of their com¬ 
mon enemy, the Mexicans, hut that the city of Mexico 
could not Tbe taken without the aid of those brigantines 
which were being built at Tlaseala. He therefore beg¬ 
ged his allies to furnish the Spaniards left to build these 
vessels with all the means of doing so, and to treat 
them well, as they always had done, in order that the 
vessels might he ready when, if God should give him 
the victory, he should send from the city of Tezcuco 
for them. The Tlascalans replied with enthusiasm 

* “ Saliendoles de las Espaldas, una Vara on alto, sobre la Catena, 
mui ricos Plumages, cncaxadas Piedras ricas, cn Ios Agujeros de las 
Orejas, y beijos, y el Cabello tornado con una Vanda de Oro, 6 Plata, 
en Ios Pies, ricas Cotaras, tras ellos quatro Pages, con sus Arcos, y 
Flechas.”— Torquemada, Monarqma Indiana, lib. iv., cap. 81. 

f These swords were made of wood, but probably had sharp facets 
made of flint or of obsidian, and might be made to inflict a very ugly 
wound. 

V 
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that they would die where he died, so that they might 
revenge themselves upon the men of Mexico, their 
principal enemies; that, with regard to the brigantines, 
they would not only do what he told them, but when 
the vessels were finished they would convey them to 
Mexico, and that then the whole Tlascalan force would 
accompany him to the war. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE MARCH TO TEZCUCO.-SURPRISES IZTAPALAPA.-EXPE¬ 
DITION ROUND THE GREAT LAKE.-PINAL PREPARATIONS 

POR THE SIEGE OP MEXICO. 

H AVING- so far prospered in all that he had plan¬ 
ned against the devoted city of Mexico, Cortez 
started from Tlascala on the 28th of December, the 
Eeast of Innocents. There -were three ways leading 
to Tezcuco; Cortez chose the most difficult one, think¬ 
ing wisely that it would he the least protected. Ten 
thousand Tlascalans accompanied him. He met with 
very little opposition, and with none that needs re¬ 
counting, on the way. When he approached the spot 
from which the whole province of Mexico could be 
seen, Cortez bade his men give thanks to God for 
having brought them so far in safety. The army re¬ 
garded the scene with a mixture of pleasure and sor¬ 
row : pleasure, from the hope they had of future con¬ 
quest ; sorrow, from the losses which that view brought 
back to their minds; and they all promised one anoth¬ 
er not to quit the country, but to conquer or die. After 
they had expressed that determination, they went on 
as gayly as if they were going to a festival.* That 
night the Spaniards halted at Coatepeque, a city sub- 

* “Yaunquc obimos mucho placer cnlas ver, considerando el dano 
pasado, que en cllas habiamos recibido, representosenos alguna tristeza 
por cllo, y prometimos todos de nunca de ella salir, sin Victoria, 6 dejar 
alii las vidas. Y con esta determinacion ibamos todos tan alegres, 
como si fucramos a cosa de mucho placer.”— Lorenzana, p. 188. 
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ject to Tezcuco, and. three leagues distant from it. 
The Spaniards found the place deserted; and as Cor¬ 
tez knew that the province belonging to Tezcuco was 
very populous, so that, as he remarks, it could furnish 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand warriors, he 
was very watchful that night. Nothing, however, hap¬ 
pened; and the next day, being the last of December, 
they resumed their march in considerable perplexity as 
to what were the intentions of the Tezcucans. They had 
hardly left their quarters before they met four Indian 
chiefs, one of whom Cortez recognized as an acquaint¬ 
ance, bearing a rod with a small flag of gold on it, a 
signal of peace, “which God knows,” he adds, “how 
much we desired.” The chiefs, who came on the part 
of the King of Tezcuco, made excuses for the injuries 
which Cortez had received on a former occasion, and 
said that their king begged that Cortez would do no 
damage to their country, assuring him that they wished 
to be vassals to the King of Spain. After some far¬ 
ther conference, they asked him whether he was going 
to the city that day, or whether he would take up his 
quarters in one or other of those towns which were 
suburbs* to Tezcuco. These suburbs extended for a 
league and a half, with houses all the way along, f 
Cortez replied that he meant to reach Tezcuco that 
day, whereupon the chiefs said that they would go for¬ 
ward and prepare the lodgings of the Spaniards. That 
evening, New Year’s Eve, Cortez entered Tezcuco, and 
took up his quarters in the palace of the king’s late 
father, giving notice immediately, by a herald, that no 

* This shows the prosperity of the district, and is an important in¬ 
dication of the peace which it must have enjoyed. 

t “ Quo son como Arrabales de la dicha Ciudad, las qualcs se diccn 
Coatinchan, y Guaxuta, que estan a \.na legua, y media de ella, y si- 
empre va todo poblado.”— Loksnzana, p. 190. 
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Spaniard should quit the building without his leave. 
This he did to reassure the people, for he had noticed 
that not a tenth part of the usual population was visi¬ 
ble, and that he could see no women or children, which 
was a bad sign. Some Spaniards having ascended the 
terraced tops of the building, which commanded the 
adjacent country, perceived that the inhabitants were 
flying from it, some betaking themselves with their 
goods to canoes upon the lake, and others hurrying oft' 
to the neighboring sierras. Cortez immediately gave 
orders to stop their flight, but, as night now came 
quickly on, the pursuit was of no use. The king, 
whom Cortez says that he desired to have in his hands 
“ as he desired salvation,” together with many of the 
principal men, was among the fugitives who had gone 
to the city of Mexico. It was in the hope of detain¬ 
ing Cortez and preventing lu3 entering the city as an 
enemy that the messengers from Tezcuco had gone to 
meet him and parley with him in the morning. The 
chiefs of the neighboring suburbs, or towns as they j 
may more properly be called, did not follow the ex¬ 
ample of the King of the Tezcucans in his flight to 
Mexico, but after a few days returned and made peace 
with Cortez. The Mexicans, hearing this, sent an 
angry message to them, assuring them at the same 
time that, if they had made peace with Cortez in order 
to save their lands, they might enjoy other and better 
lands if they would come to Mexico. This message 
had no effect, and the chiefs delivered the messengers 
into the hands of Cortez, who availed himself of the 
opportunity to send an offer of peace by them to the 
authorities at Mexico. He assured them that he did 
not desire war, although he had much cause for offense; 
but that he wished to be their friend, as he had been 
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of yore, tie added, they well knew that those who 
j had been chiefly eoncernect in the former war with him 
were (lead (the small-pox had been busy at Mexico, 
and had carried off the king); “wherefore,” lie said, 
“let the past be past, and do not give me occasion to 
destroy your lands and cities, which I should much 
regret.” This good message led to no result, but the 
alliance with the neighboring chiefs was cemented 
(Cortez seems to have had a genius for making alli¬ 
ances), “and,” he adds, as if he were already a vice¬ 
roy, “in the Uafne of yoUr majesty, X pardoned them 
their past errors, and so they j\. rained content.” 

The Spanish general stayed for seven or eight days 
at TezcUco, doing nothing but fortifying his quarters, 
and when ho had done that, he sallied forth with a 
portion of his forces to make an attack Upon the beau¬ 
tiful town of Iztapalapa. Iztapalapa was, compara¬ 
tively speaking, a small place, of which about two 
thirds were situated absolutely in the water. Cortez 
had an eSpecial grudge against this town, because it 
had belonged to the late king, that brother of Monte- 
ztima who had been a principal agent in the events 
which led to the Spaniards being driven out of the 
city. Me was the person who was sent out by Cortez 
to order the market to be resumed, and who had there¬ 
upon been adopted as the leader of the insurgents. 

Cortez did not enter the town without a vigorous re¬ 
sistance on the part of some troops who were posted at 
two leagues distance from it, but they were not able 
to withstand him. About two thirds of a league be¬ 
fore entering the town, he found that a large sluice¬ 
gate had been broken Up, the position of which was 
between the Salt Lake and the lfresh-water Lake. 
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Tlic Spaniards thought little of this circumstance, but 
pushed on with all the “ covetousness of victory,” 
routed the inhabitants who made a stand in their town, 
and killed more than six thousand of them, men, wom¬ 
en, and children, in which sad slaughter the Indian 
allies took a prominent part. When night came on, 
Cortez recalled his men from their work of plunder and 
destruction, and then finished by setting lire to some 
houses. While these were burning, it appears, says 
Cortez, that “OurLord inspired me with the thought, 
and brought to my memory this sluice-gate which I 
had seem broken in the morning.”* The great danger 
he was in struck him in a moment. He instantly gave 
orders for retreat. It was nine o’clock before he reached 
the spot of greatest inundation, which I think mUst 
have been between that hill which stood over the town 
and the short causeway connecting Iztapalapa with the 
main land. Here Cortez found the water rUshing in 
with great force. The Spaniards bounded across tlio 
dangerous pass (pasamos a volapie ); but some of the 
Indian allies, not so agile or more encumbered, were 
drowned ; and all the spoil was lost. If they had 
stopped for three hours more, or if the moon, always a 
favorer of the romantic Cortez, had not shone forth 
most opportunely on that night,f none of them would 
have escaped alive. When day dawned, the height of 
one lake was the same as the height of the other, and 
the Salt Lake was covered with canoes, containing 
Mexican soldiers, who had hoped to find the Spaniards 
cut off in their retreat, and surrounded by water. 

* This narrative only becomes intelligible on the supposition that 
Cortez entered lztapalapa on the south side (as he had done before on 
his first entry into Mexico), and not on the Tezcucan side. 

+ See Veytia, Hist. Antigua de Mejico,tom. iii., Apendice, cap. 16. 
Mejico, 1836. 
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Cortez withdrew his men in safety to TezcUco, having 
escaped one of the many great dangers of liis life, 
llad any other of tlie Spanish commanders been tlie 
leader of tliat expedition, it would probably have per- 
islied. If valor be tile sword, a been appreciation of 
danger (often possessed in the liigbest degree by those 
wlio bear themselves best wlien in danger) is tlie shield 
of a great general, or, indeed, of any one who lias to 
guide and to command. 

After the return of Cortez to Tezcttco, the people of 
Oittmba, who had already felt the w eight of the Span¬ 
ish general’s hand, sent to seek his alliance, and were 
received as faithful vassals of the hang of Spain. 

The next enterprise which Cortez Undertook waS 
one of great importance, for its drift was to secure a 
free communication between his present position at 
Tezeuco and his friendly town of Tlascala, and also his 
oyn colony at Vera Crtiz. For this purpose he sent 
the algUazil mayor, Gonzalo de Sandoval, to the town 
and province of Chaleo. A battle took place; Sando¬ 
val was victorious; and two sons of the Lord of 
Chaleo came to TezcUco to make friends with Cortez. 
These princes had always been friendly to him, but 
had hitherto been under the control of the Mexicans. 
They required a safeguard for returning, and were ac¬ 
cordingly placed Under the escort of Sandoval, who was 
ordered, after seeing them in safety, to go on to Tlas¬ 
cala, and to bring back with him some Spaniards who 
had been left there, and a certain younger brother of 
the King of Tczcuco. This prince had been one of 
the prisoners of Cortez before the retreat from Mexico, 
and being young, was easily indoctrinated with the 
Spanish modes of thought, and had received in bap- 
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tism flie name of Fernando. When this yotltli was 
brought to Tezcuco by Sandoval, Cortez gave liim tile 
kingdom of bis forefathers. This, as wc shall liercaf- 
ter see, was a most politic stroke, and it was of imme¬ 
diate service to the Spanish cattse. The TezcUcatiS, 
finding a member of their own royal family placed tipoh 
the vacant throne, began to bethink themselves of re¬ 
turning to their homes. Political refugees seldom meet 
with the good reception they expect, and to which they 
think their sufferings and their sacrifices entitle them. 
However that may be, from the time of Hon Fernan¬ 
do’s accession, the town began to bo repeoplcd by its 
former inhabitants, and to look like itself again. 

Since his arrival at TezcUco Cortez had been con¬ 
tinuously successful in attracting to his banner new 
allies among the Indians. He was now to hear of good 
news from Spain. A youth of his household made his 
way across the country, knowing the delight llis mas¬ 
ter would receive from the intelligence (in the words 
of Cortez, “ that nothing in the world would give him 
greater pleasure”), to inform him that a ship had ar¬ 
rived at Yera CrUz, bringing, besides the mariners, 
thirty or forty Spaniards, eight horses, with some cross¬ 
bows, mtiskets, and gunpowder. These seem but small 
re-enforcements to make glad the heart of a man about 
to attempt the conquest of a great and populous coun¬ 
try. Cortez, however, had men enough in his Indian 
allies to form the gross material of an army. But 
each Spaniard was as good as an officer; and the value 
of horses, guns, and powder, against an enemy who 
possessed none of these things, was incalculable. 

The demands made upon Cortez in consequence of 
his Indian alliances were very great, and at times, very 
embarrassing. It was not to be expected that the ad- 
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vantage of shell alliances cotlld Tbe nil oh ohe side; anti 
oti the very tiny that Cortez received tile hews of the 
arrival of rc-Grtforcehiehts from Spain, lie had ail 
embassage frohi tile Chalcalis, beseeching assistance 
against tile Mexicans* wild were cotnihg Upon them, 
they Said, with great power, Hie rctnafks of Cortez 
upon tliiS Occasion are very notable, and furnish ah 
explanation of hittcli of bis Mitre conduct. In a letter 
to the lcihg, lie says, “ f certify to yotir majesty, as f 
liavc done before, that, beyond oiir own labors and 
necessities, tile greatest distress wliieli 1 bad whs lh 
not being able to aid and succor otlr Indian allies, who, 
for being vassals of yoiir majesty, were harassed and 
molested by the Mexicans.”* Tile difficulty Of diffi- 
chltieS in writing bistory, or tending it, is id appre¬ 
ciate tbe habitual current of ideas, tbe basis of thought, 
often so strahgely opposed to otlr own, which belonged 
to the generation of which we read or write. It seems 
a mockery to US in the present age to talk of these In¬ 
dian provinces as in a state of vassalage to tbe King 
of (Spain ; blit evidently Cortez and the Spaniards of 
his time held very different notions oh this subject. 
Cortez thought that the men who had once become 
vassals of the King of Spain had not only duties to 
perform, which he was very rigorous in exacting, but 
also that they had distinct claims Upon him as the 
king’s lieutenant in those parts, an office into which 
he had inducted himself. On the present occasion, 
therefore, he was greatly perplexed by the demand of 
the Chalcans, for he could not spare lliS own men, 

* •* Y certifico a Vucstra Majestad, quo como cn la otra Rclacian 
esfcribi, allemte do mlestro trabajo, y ncccsidad, la mayor fatiga, que 
tenia era, no potior ayutlar, y socorrer a los Indios nuostros Amigod, 
que por ser Vasallos do Vucstra Majestad, cran molestados, y trabaja- 
doB de los de Culua."— Lorenzana, p. 204. 
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'being about to send a detachment of them muter San¬ 
doval to escort tile Tlascalans who were to bring him 
the wrought materials of the brigantines. 

lie resolved, however, to aid the Chateaus by claim¬ 
ing assistance for them from the neighboring provinces 
which were in his alliance. Accordingly, he was about 
to furnish them with a letter which, though they could 
not read nor comprehend it, was always taken as a sort 
of voucher, when it fortunately happened that before 
the Chalcan embassage departed, there arrived, from 
the provinces friendly to Cortez, messengers, who had 
been sent to see whether he required any aid, for his 
allies had observed many smokes, and were afraid that 
Cortez was in need of their assistance. Cortez thank¬ 
ed the messengers warmly, told them that, thanks be 
to Cod, the Spaniards had always had the victory, 
and that, glad as he was at the good-will their province 
had shown, he was still more glad cf having an oppor¬ 
tunity of making them confederates with the ChalcanS, 
which he succeeded in doing; and afterward they as¬ 
sisted one another. 

In three days after this business was settled, Cor¬ 
tez dispatched Sandoval for the materials of the brig¬ 
antines. When the algUazil mayor approached the 
territory of Tlascala, lie found that the expedition had 
already set out. The men appointed to carry the ma¬ 
terials were eight thousand. There was another body 
of two thousand, to furnish a relief for the bearers, and 
to carry provisions; and the escort consisted of a body 
of twenty thousand armed men. A noted warrior of 
Tlascala, called Chichimecatl, led the van with ten 
thousand, and the other ten thousand brought Up the 
rear, under the command of two other Tlascalan chiefs. 
On entering an enemy’s country different arrangements 
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had to foe made. Ohichimccafl foad foad the -woodwork 
(la tablazon) of tfoe brigantines under his charge, and 
the otlier captains tfoe rigging and cordage [la tigazmi). 
It was now thought advisafole to tforow tfoe heavier 
part of tfoe foitrden in tlie rear; font it was witfo tfoe 
greatest difficulty that tfoey conld persuade tfoe bravo 
cfoieftain to accept tfoat position. At last, foowever, 
tfoe march was tints arranged. In front came eiglit 
horseffien and a foundred Spanish foot; tfoen ten thoU- 
sand Idascalans, forming an advance guard, and also 
witfo wings thrown out to tfoe right and the left; then 
cattie tfoe hearers of tfoe rigging and cordage; after 
them tfoe hearers of tfoe heavier burdens; and tfoe whole 
line of march was closed foy eight more Spanish horse¬ 
men, a hundred Spanish foot, and Chichimecatl witfo 
his force of ten thousand men. It would have foccn 
worth while for tfoe Mexicans to have made almost any 
efforts and any sacrifice to have cut off or embarrassed 
this formidable re-enforcement; but tfoey did not do 
so, and in three days’ time it approached TezcUco. 
Cortez went out to meet it; tfoe Indians put on their 
plumes of feathers and their handsome dresses, and 
the procession joyfully entered Tczcuco to the sound 
of musical instruments, Ifrom tfoe vanguard to tfoe 
rear guard it occupied two leagues in length, and was 
six hours in entering the town, without the ranks be¬ 
ing broken. Cortez thinks that this was a marvelous 
exploit, and so it was, but not one of such difficulty as 
that of Yasco Nilnez when he transported his ships 
from Acla to tfoe sea-side. The Tlascalans express¬ 
ed their longing to be led against the Mexicans, and 
their readiness to die in company witfo the Spaniards. 
Cortez thanked them, and told them that for the 
present tfoey must rest themselves, but that very soon 
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lie would give them their hands Ml of work to he 
done. 

While hiS ships were being pllt together, Cortez 
went oitt to reconnoitre, taking with him a consider¬ 
able force of his own men and thirty thousand of his 
allies. As he did not yet quite trust the TezcUcans, 
he did not let them know of his purpose or even of the 
direction of his march. Mis object, however, was to 
have sotne personal communication with the Mexicans. 
He therefore went round the north part of the Salt 
Lake, and, after the usual encounters, succeeded in oc¬ 
cupying Tlacuba, a town which was in close communi¬ 
cation with Mexico. Very “pretty” combats took 
place every day between the TlascalftnS and the Mex¬ 
icans, and much vituperation was interchanged. Fre¬ 
quently the Spaniards and their allies made an entrance 
along the causeway into the suburbs of Mexico. Then 
discourses, such as Homer in more dignified language 
would have commemorated, passed between the com¬ 
batants. “ dome in, come in, and rest yourselves,” 
exclaimed the indignant Mexicans; or they would say, 
“ Perhaps you think there is now another Montezuma, 
so that you may do just what pleases you ?” Hut one 
memorable conversation they held, with Cortez him¬ 
self, he being on one side of an aperture in the cause¬ 
way where the bridge had been taken Up, and they be¬ 
ing on the other. The Spanish general made a sign 
to his men that they should be quiet, and the Mexican 
chiefs, on their side, caused silence to be maintained 
among their people. Cortez began by asking whether 
they were madmen, and if it was their wish to be de¬ 
stroyed. He then demanded to know if any principal 
lord was present among them, and, if so, requested he 
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would approach, that they might have a conference. 
The Mexicans replied that all that multitude of war¬ 
riors whom he saw there were lords, wherefore that lie 
should say whatever he wanted to say. But Cortez, 
probably seeing from the temper and bearing of the 
Mexicans that nothing was to be done in this confer¬ 
ence, remained silent, upon which they began to mock 
him, when some one on the Spanish side shouted out 
“ that the Mexicans were dying of hunger, and that 
•we should not permit them to go out and seek food.”' 
They replied that they were in no want of it, and that 
if they should be they would eat the Spaniards and 
the Tlascalans. Then one of them took some maize 
cakes and threw them at the Spaniards, saying, “ Take 
and eat, if you are hungry, for we are not so in the 
leastand then they began immediately to shout and 
to fight. Cortez, seeing that there was no likelihood 
of obtaining a favorable reply to his overtures, and 
wishing to hasten the completion of the brigantines, 
returned to Tezcuco after remaining six days in Tlac- 
uba. 

After his return to Tezcuco Cortez received another 
message from the Chalcans imploring assistance, and 
he again sent Sandoval to them, who was completely 
victorious over the Mexicans in the open field. 

The heart of Cortez was now gladdened by the news 
of fresh re-enforcements from Spain, which came in 
three vessels. It was probably in one of these vessels 
that the king’s treasurer, Juan de Alderete, arrived. 
There came also at this time a certain friar, named 
Pedro de Aria, who brought indulgences from the Pope, 
so that if the soldiers were “ somewhat indebted” (and 
the ways of war are not particularly sinless) they might 
compound for their transgressions; and we shall not 
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be astonished to hear 1 that the friar soon became 
rich.* 

Sandoval having returned with many slaves, there 
was again a day of branding; but the same kind of 
injustice that the common soldiers had complained of 
was repeated, so that in future they did not bring their 
Indian female slaves to be branded, but pretended that 
they were naborias (that is, domestic servants), and 
that they had come peaceably from the neighboring 
pueblos, f 

The Chalcans were again harassed by their enemies, 
and again they summoned Cortez to their aid, sending 
him a large picture, on a white cloth, of the pueblos 
that were coming against them, and of the roads that 
they were taking. How it is to be wished that the 
Spaniards had adopted the same mode of description, 
and that we possessed now any single drawing of a 
Mexican building that we could thoroughly rely upon! 

Cortez, partly with a view to succor these Chalcans, 
who were a continual care to him, and partly to make 
a thorough survey of the borders of the lake, now un¬ 
dertook an expedition southward. It.was full of ad¬ 
venture and of risk for him; but as it had no bearing 
on the main events of the war, I shall not give it in 
detail. It was in the course of this expedition, after 
he had been in great peril of his life, and had lost two 
of his grooms, who were carried off to be sacrificed, 
that he was standing at Tlacuba, looking at the great 

* “ Traxo unas Bulas de Senor S. Pedro, y con ellas nos componian, 
si algo eramos en cargo en las guerras en qne andavamos: por manera 
quo en pocos meses el fraile fue rico y compuesto a Castilla.”— Ber¬ 
nal Diaz, cap. 143. 

t “ Deziamos que eran Naborias, que avian venido dc paz de los 
pueblos comarcanos, y de Tlascala.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 143. * 
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temple (which was clearly visible from there), and 
thinking, if is supposed, of all that he had suffered in 
the noefte irist&i when he was heard to sigh deeply. 
It was this expression of sorrow which gave rise to a 
romance, Well known at the time, beginning with the 
following words: 

“Err Tacaba esfa Corfes, 

Con sot esqoadron esfor^ado, 

Triste estava y mui penoso, 

Triste y con grail cuidado: 

La ana mano en la mexiJla, 

Y la otra cn el costado,” &c.* 

Bernal Diaz, who must have been present, remem¬ 
bered that the Bachiller Alonso Perez endeavored to 
comfort Cortez, “ Senor Captain,” he said, “let not 
your honor be so sad, for in war these things are wont 
to occur, and, at least, it will not be said of yon, 

‘•'Mira Nero- de Tarpeya 
'A Koraa coma se ardia ;”f 

and Cortez answered that Alonso Perez knew how oft¬ 
en he had sent to Mexico in order to persnade its cit¬ 
izens to make peace, and that the sadness which he 
felt was not for one thing alone, bnt in thinking of all 
that wonld have to be encountered before the Span¬ 
iards should obtain the mastery.! 

* Bebxaz. Diaz, cap. 145. 
f “Mira Nero de Tarpeya 

'A Roma como se ardia ; 

Gritos dan mmos y viejos, 

Y ef de nada se dolia. 

Qne aiegre vista!” 

“ Parece qne este romance sobre el incendio de Roma gozo de gran 
vafimiento entre el pdblico, poes esta contenido en maebas colecciones, 
si bien may diferente en anas de como va en otras .”—Romances sobre 
torsos astsnSos, ndm. 46. Dswrao, Romaneero Castellano. 
t It will astonish those who have been accustomed to consider Cor- 
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Cortez was quite justified in making this statement* 
for previously to this expedition he had sent three 
Mexican chiefs, who had heen captnred in the war 
against the Chalcans, with a letter containing propo¬ 
sals for peace, the tenor of which he had carefully ex¬ 
plained to them by interpreters. Nor was this the 
only occasion, for he had lost no opportunity of send¬ 
ing back any Mexican who fell into his hands, instruct¬ 
ing him to admonish his fellow-citizens, and urge them 
to submit themselves to the Spaniards.* 

Cortez having concluded this expedition round the 
lake, during which he underwent great peril, returned 
to a still greater peril of a domestic nature. A man 
of the name of Yillafana, a great friend of the Governor 
of Cuba, acting in concert with some other soldiers of 
the party of Narvaez, formed a conspiracy to murder 
Cortez. The plan was as follows: They had heard 

tez as little else than a compound of craft and cruelty to see him dis¬ 
play such tenderness on this and on other occasions. They will recall 
the massacre at Cholula, and the ferocious condemnation of Qualpo- 
poca and of those other Mexican officers who had merely executed the 
commands of their sovereign. But it is highly probable that this ten¬ 
derness of Cortez was an essential part of his character; and, in truth, 
it does not need much knowledge of mankind to discern how little a 
man’s actions may tell of himself, and how the most striking deeds of 
his life may be very unlike the deepest parts of his character. 

In future years we find the Conqueror of Mexico delighting in the 
society of polished and learned men, and his house, like the country 
seat of Leo the Tenth, becoming a resort for persons who loved to dis¬ 
cuss philosophy. 

“ Pedro de Navarra published in 1567 forty Moral Dialogues, partly 
the result of conversations held in an Academia of distinguished per¬ 
sons, who met from time to rime at the house of Fernando Cortez.”— 
Txcknob, History of Spanish Literature, vol. i., p. 493. 

* “ Donde quiera que podia haber alguno de la Ciudad, gelo torn aba 
a embiar para Ies amonestar. y requerir, que se diessen de Paz."—Lo- 
RENZANA. p. 216. 
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that a vessel had just come from Spain, so that letters 
and dispatches might he immediately expected. They 
intended, therefore, to enter the apartment of Cortez 
when he was seated at table, eating in company with 
his captains and soldiers ;* they would then offer him 
a letter, saying that it came from his father, Martin 
Cortez, and, while he was reading it, they would stab 
him and the rest of the company. They had arranged 
who was to succeed him in the command, and many 
persons were implicated in the conspiracy. But all 
conspiracies are in this dilemma; either the secret is 
intrusted to very few, in which case the conspirators 
are weak and unprepared for the emergency when it 
comes, or rather for the transactions after the emergen¬ 
cy, or it is intrusted to many, and, unless acted upon 
instantly, can hardly be kept a secret.- In this case 
too many had been consulted, and a common soldier 
betrayed the secret. Cortez summoned his own ad¬ 
herents, with the alcaldes and alguazils, entered Yilla- 
fana’s apartments, and made him prisoner. Cortez 
then took from him a memorial which contained the 
signatures of the conspirators, but afterward gave out 
that Yillafana Jiad eaten this paper, and that he, Cor¬ 
tez, had never seen it. Yillafana was executed, and 
several other persons were imprisoned, but no one be¬ 
sides Villafana suffered capitally. This plot gave an 
opportunity to Cortez to institute without offense a 
guard for his own person, which was afterward of sig¬ 
nal service to him during the siege of Mexico. Thus 
this danger turned out, as so many had done before, 
a source of safety to Cortez: indeed, a wise man can 
generally make some considerable profit out of past 

* “ Quando Cortes cstuviesse sentado a la mesa comiendo con sns 
Capitaues « sold ados.’’— 13eknal Diaz, cap. 146. 
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dangers and sufferings, which, perhaps, is but fulfilling 
one of the chief intentions of human life. 

Every thing was now ready for the great enterprise 
of the siege of Mexico, the turning-point of the fortunes 
of Cortez. His brigantines had been put together. 
The canal was finished along which they were to be 
launched from Tezcuco into the lake. He had ex¬ 
hausted his efforts to bring the Mexicans to terms. 
He had made, in person, a thorough survey of the ad¬ 
jacent country, and he was rich in alliances with many 
of the neighboring states. He now summoned his 
Indian allies to his aid. They were desired to come 
from Cholula, Tlascala, Chaleo, Huaxocingo,~and other 
towns, and to join his forces at Tezcuco within ten 
days. Though Tezcuco was a large town, it could not 
contain the Indian allies. The Tlascalans came in 
good equipment and with admirable spirit, eager for 
the fray.* Bernal Diaz well compares the clouds 
of Indians who followed in their march to the birds 
of rapine which were wont to follow an army in Italy; 
and the comparison was not merely a poetical or fanci¬ 
ful one, as the food both of the foul birds and of the 
Indians was occasionally human flesh.f His Indian 

* “ Entraron en Tetzcuco dos Dias antes de la Fiesta de Espiritu 
Santo, y toda la Gente tardo ties Dias en entrar, segun en sus Memo* 
riales dice Alonso de Ojeda, ni con ser Tetzcuco tan gran Ciudad, ca- 
bian en ella *, venian galanes, bien armados, deseosos de pelear, como 
lo mostraron bien.”— Tobquemada, Monarquia Indiana, lib. iv., cap. 89. 

t “ Iba tanta multitud de ellos a causa do los despojos que avian de 
aver: y lo mas cierto, por hartarse de came humana, si huviesse ba- 
tallas, porque bien sabian, que las avia do aver, y son a mancra de de- 
zir, como quando en Italia salia un exercito de una parte a otra, y les 
seguian cuervos, y milanos, y otras aves do lapina, que se mantenian 
de los cuerpos muertos que quedavan en el campo quando sc dava al- 
guna mui sangrienta batalla: ansi he juzgado, que nos seguian tantos 
millares de Indios.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 144. 
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allies, however, were not merely useful to Cortez, hut 
absolutely requisite, and it would have been ludicrous 
to have attempted the siege of Mexico without them. 
Cortez went out to meet his especial friends, the Tlas- 
calans, and addressed the Spaniards in their presence 
somewhat in the following manner: 

Enlarging upon the quality of the enterprise, and 
the honor which would be gained in subduing the 
finest and largest city in the world (la mejor y mayor 
ciudad del mundo ), he said that, putting aside the 
service of God, which was the most important thing, 
great glory was to be gained, and also vengeance for the 
afiront they had received; moreover, such a conquest 
for their king as mortal men had never before accom¬ 
plished on behalf of any monarch. He reminded them 
that they were Castilians, a warlike and most brave 
nation; that, including their allies, they had an army 
such as tlxe Eomans had never collected together; that 
they had vessels to destroy their enemies’ canoes, and 
to enter into the streets of the city of Mexico, and also 
that they were well provided with supplies. He said 
that with their brigantines they were masters upon 
the water; with their horses, upon the open plain; 
while their position upon the Terra-firma enabled them 
to retire, if it should be necessaiy. He concluded by 
telling them that no great thing was ever done but at 
great sacrifice (que nunca mucho costopoco ); and then 
he spoke to them of all the rewards of victory, not, as 
he said, to give them courage, for he well knew that 
they had no need of that,'but only to remind them who 
they were, and what was their enterprise, that they 
might enter upon it with joy and contentment, since, 
as honorable men, this war had been undertaken by 
them for the sake of God and of themselves. 
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The principal captains replied that the whole army- 
understood that it was an agreement among them not 
vj quit the siege until they conquered or died, and that 
they came to this resolve with greater willingness, hav¬ 
ing him for their general, with whom they were well 
contented, as they were ready to prove by their deeds. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE SPANIARDS AND THEIR ALLIES COMMENCE THE SIEGE.— 
DEFEAT OF THE MEXICANS ON THE LAKE.—MEXICO EN¬ 
TIRELY INVESTED.-COENCIL SUMMONED BY THE MEXI¬ 

CAN KING.—RESULT OF THE FIRST GENERAL ATTACK.—= 
THE VARIOUS SUCCESSES OF ALVARADO’S DIVISION.—IM¬ 
PATIENCE OP THE SOLDIERS.—THE SECOND GENERAL AT¬ 
TACK.—THE SPANIARDS DEFEATED. 

C ORTEZ formed his troops into three divisions, 
placing one under the command of Pedro de Al¬ 
varado, another under Cristoval de Olid, and the third 
under Gonzalo de Sandoval, the alguazil mayor. 

Pedro de Alvarado had thirty horsemen, eighteen 
cross-bowmen or musketeers, and a hundred and fifty 
men with sword and buckler. Twenty thousand Tlas- 
calan warriors accompanied this division, nnder the 
command of Xicotencatl, el mozo. Alvarado’s divi¬ 
sion* was to take np its quarters at Tlacuba. 

The second division, commanded by Cristoval de 
Olid, the maestre de campo, consisted of thirty-three 
horsemen, eighteen cross-bowmen or musketeers, and 
a hundred and sixty swordsmen. A body of more 
than twenty thousand Indian allies accompanied this 
force, which was to take up its position in Cuyoacan. 

Sandoval, the alguazil mayor, had under Ids com¬ 
mand twenty-four horsemen, four musketeers, thirteen 
cross-bowmen, and a hundred and fifty swordsmen, 
fifty of them being picked young men; a sort of hody- 
* Beknat. Diaz, the historian, was in this division. 
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guard, as I conceive, to Cortez.* The Indian allies 
who accompanied this division amounted to more 
than thirty thousand, being all who came from Huax- 
ocingo, Cholula, and Chaleo, This division was to 
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which the alguazil mayor was to choose a spot for 
his camp. 

There were left, to man the brigantines, more than 
three hundred men, most of them good seamen—each 
brigantine having twenty-five men, with six cross¬ 
bowmen or musketeers. Contrary to the advice of 
the principal personages* in his army, but very wisely, 
Cortez had determined to lead this division himself; 
for, as he afterward remarked, the keyf of the whole 
war was in the ships. 

Previously, however, to the first division of the army 
leaving for Tezcuco, an incident occurred which might 
have been fraught with the most serious consequences. 
To regulate the behavior of men toward each other is 
always one of the greatest difficulties for the general 
of an allied army, and one that requires the nicest 
management. Cortez did all that he could, by good 
rules, stringently maintained, to make his Spaniards 
behave well to his Indians. It happened, however, 
that a Spaniard inflicted some personal injury upon a 
cousin of Xicotencatlthe younger, the Tlascalan prince 
who had formerly commanded the armies of that re¬ 
public against Cortez. Whether in consequence of 
this new disgust, or from his old grudge, or, as some 
say, from the wish to see a Tlascalan lady4 Xicoten- 

* “ Aunque yo deseaba mucho irmc por la Tierra, por dar orden cn 
los Reales, como los Capitanes eran Personas dc quien se podia muy 
bien fiar lo que tenian entre manos, y lo dc los Bergantines importaba 
mucha importancia, y se requeria gran conoierto, y cuidado, determine 
de me meter en ellos, porquc la mas aventura, y riesgo era el que se 
csperaba por el Agua, aunque por las Personas Principales de mi Com- 
pania me fue requerido en format, que me fuesse con las Guamiciones, 
porque ellos pensaban, que ellas llevaban lo mas peligroso.”— Loren- 
zana, p. 240. 

f “ La Have dc toda la Guerra estaba en ellos.”— Lorenzan’a, p. 242. 

t See Torqcemada, lib. iv., cap. 00. 
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eail resolved to throw op his command and to quit 
the camp. It is not improbable that his conduct was 
influenced by motives which might be termed treason¬ 
able or patriotic* according to the point of view from 
which they are regarded; and he may have thought it 
a good opportunity for raising the standard of revolt 
against the Spaniards. 

It was arranged that the Tlascalans attached to Al¬ 
varado’s division should set off a day before the Span¬ 
iards, in order not to embarrass them in the march. 
As the Tlascalans were proceeding carelessly along, 
Chiehimecatl, the brave warrior who had brought the 
brigantines from Tlascala, and had been so displeased 
at not being allowed to lead the vanguard, observed 
that their general, Xicotencatl, was not with them. 
He returned immediately and informed Cortez. The 
Spanish general lost no time in dispatching messen¬ 
gers who were to adjure the fugitive TIascalan chief 
to resume bis command, begging him to consider that 
his lather, Don Lorenzo (the old TIascalan chief had 
been baptized), if be had not been old and blind, would 
himself have led his countrymen against Mexico. To 
this Xicotencatl replied that, if his father and Magiscft 
had listened to him, they would not have been so 
much lorded over by the Spaniards, who made them 
do whatever they wished; and he gave for his final 
answer that he would not return. Cortez, being in¬ 
formed of this reply, immediately ordered an alguazil, 
with four horsemen and five Indian chiefs, to go in 
pursuit of Xicotencatl, and, wherever they should come 
up with him, to hang him. This sentence was carried 
into effect, notwithstanding that Pedro de Alvarado 
interceded, warmly in behalf of the TIascalan prince. 
It will show the reverence which the Indians enter- 
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tained for their princes, that many of them came to 
seek a scrap of his clothes ;* and it is another instance 
of the stem audacity of Cortez, that he should have 
ventured to put such a potent chief to death at so crit¬ 
ical a period. But, as will hereafter he seen, it was very 
fortunate that he did so. The three things in a man’s 
character which are "best rewarded in this world are 
boldness, hardness, and circumspection. Cortez pos¬ 
sessed the first and last qualifications in the highest 
degree; and, if he were not by nature a hard man, had 
the power of summoning up hardness whenever it was 
requisite to do so. 

On the 10th of May, f 1521, Alvarado and Olid quit¬ 
ted Tezcuco in company, and proceeded to occupy the 
positions assigned to them. The very first night aft¬ 
er their departure these commanders had a quarrel 
about the encampment of their men, which Cortez 
learned directly, and interposing with all speed, sent 
an officer that night with instructions to reprimand 
these generals, and afterward to make them friends 
again. On their way to Tlacuba they found the in¬ 
tervening towns deserted, and, when they came to 
Tlacuba itself, that city also was without inhabitants. 
The army occupied the palace of the king, and, though 
it was the hour of Vespers when they entered, the 
Tlascalans, with the hatred of neighbors, made a re- 
connaisance along two of the causeways which led to 

* “ En muriendo, llegaxon muchos Indios a tomar la Manta, y e! 
Mastil, que cs una Faxa ancha, que servia de Bragas, como Almal^al; 
y el que llevaba un pedaco, creia. que llevaba una gran Reliquia. 
Atemoricd mueho csta muerte a todos, por ser este Indio Persona mui 
Principal, y seiialada."— Tokqvemada. Monarquia Indiana, lib. iv., 
cap. 00. 

t Bernal Diaz says it was on the 13th of May. 
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Mexico, and fought for two or three hours with the 
Mexicans. 

The ensuing morning Alvarado and Olid commenced 
the work of destruction by cutting off, according to the 
commands of Cortez, the great aqueduct which sup¬ 
plied the city. It is melancholy to observe that such 
works as these, which are among the greatest triumphs 
of civilization, should be the first objects of attack in 
war; but it was good service, and thoroughly executed, 
although not without considerable opposition from the 
Mexicans, both by land and water. 

On the succeeding day, Olid, with the whole of his 
division, moved on to Cuyoacan, described as being 
two leagues from Tlacuba.* They found this city also 
deserted,f and they occupied the regal palace there. 

It was now time for Cortez himself to quit Tezcu- 
co, and commence operations in concert with the al- 
guazil mayor. At four in the morning on the day 
after the Festival of Corpus Christi, Cortez dispatch¬ 
ed Sandoval with the whole of his division to Iztapal- 
apa. That city was about seven short leagues dis¬ 
tant. They arrived there a little after midday, and be¬ 
gan to set fire to the houses and to attack the inhab¬ 
itants. These were a maritime race (the town was 

* I give the distances generally from the words of the first conquer¬ 
ors. These distances, however, will not always correspond with the 
actual distances as ascertained by modem investigation, and sometimes, 
indeed, differ from them widely, as in the above instance. I conjecture 
that the word league, as used by Cortez or Bernal Diaz, represented a 
very variable quantity, and depended much upon the nature of the 
ground traversed, namely, whether it were champaign, hilly, or wooded. 

t In the estimate which we shall afterward have to make of the 
numbers which perished in the siege of Mexico, it must be recollected 
that immense additions to the population of the place were made by the 
abandonment of these flourishing towns on the borders of the lake. 



half built upon the lake), and, not being able to with¬ 
stand the immense* force which Sandoval brought 
against them, took to the water in their canoes, where¬ 
upon the alguazil mayor occupied the town without 
farther molestation. 

Cortez who was the last of the generals to quit Tez- 
cuco, set sail with the brigantines immediately after 
he had dispatched Sandoval to Iztapalapa, and using 
both oars and sails, came within sight of the town at 
the same time that Sandoval was entering it. Cortez 
had intended to have attacked that part of the town 
which lay in the water, but seeing probably that San¬ 
doval would be able to accomplish the work without 
him, and observing that a large hill which rose out of 
the water (now called the Oerro de Marques) was cov¬ 
ered with the enemy, he commenced his attack upon 
their position on that eminence. It was very lofty 
and very abrupt, and the heights were fortified by 
walls of dry stones; but the Spaniards succeeded in 
forcing the intrehchments, and put all the defenders 
to the sword, except the women and children. Five- 
and-twenty Spaniards were wounded, but, as Cortez 
says, “ it was a very pretty victory.”f 

The citizens of Iztapalapa had made smoke-signals 
{ahumadas) from the tops of some temples which were 
situated upon a very lofty hill, close to the town. 
From these signals the Mexicans, and the inhabitants 
of the other towns upon the borders of the lake, learn¬ 
ed the position of the Spanish vessels, and forthwith 
sent out a great flotilla of five hundred canoes, which 

* It appears to have been increased since the original division of the 
forces, for it is now spoken of as thirty-five thousand or forty thousand 
men. 

t “ Pero fue muy hermosa Victoria.”— Lorenzana, p. 241. 

S 2 
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Tbore down straight upon the "brigantines. Cortez and 
his men instantly quitted their position on the hill and 
embarked in their vessels. The orders to the cap¬ 
tains were on no account to move until Cortez should 
give the command. His object was to avoid any par¬ 
tial or disjointed action, and, if he struck at all, to 
strike a great blow,* such as should at once insure 
his naval ascendency. Silently, therefore, as if en¬ 
tranced, the brigantines rested upon the water, while 
the vast multitude of canoes came rushing on, the 
Mexicans exhausting their strength in their haste to 
encompass the brigantines. When they had come 
within two bow-shots of the Spaniards, they rested 
upon their oars, and gazed upon the new form of their 
enemy. Still, the Spaniards did not move, and the 
hostile armaments remained in this position until, as 
Cortez says, “it pleased Our Lord”, that a favorable 
breeze should arise from the land, upon which the 
Spanish commander immediately gave orders to com¬ 
mence the attack. The weighty brigantines bore 
down upon the light craft of the enemy with a fatal 
impetus, crushing them together wherever they came 
in contact with them. It soon became a total defeat. 
Numbers of the canoes were sunk, and the Mexican 
sailors in them destroyed. It must have been a flight 
almost as soon as it was an encounter; and the brig¬ 
antines pursued the canoes for three long leagues, un¬ 
til they took refuge in the water-streets of Mexico. In¬ 
deed, that any remained to escape was only owing to 
the multitude there was to destroy. Thus ended the 
hopes of the Mexicans of gaining, by their numbers, 
any advantage on the water; and the maxim of the 

* “ Como yo deseaba mucho, que el primer reencuentro, quc con el- 
los obiessemos, fuesse de mucha victoria.”— Lorenzana, p. 241. 



great modern warrior* was again signally exemplified, 
namely, that the art of war is the art of being strong¬ 
est at the immediate point of encounter. If the Mex¬ 
icans could literally have covered the Lake of Tezcuco 
with canoes, the force and weight of a brigantine, 
whenever it came in contact with the small vessels, 
gave it instantly such a decided superiority as to leave 
no scope for action on the other side. 

Meanwhile, the division under Olid at Cuyoacan 
could see and rejoice in the victory of their fellow- 
countrymen. They immediately resolved to enhance 
it by making a vigorous charge along the causeway 
which connected that city with Mexico; and, with the 
aid of the brigantines (which, after giving chase to the 
Mexican boats, approached the causeway), this division 
of the army succeeded in making a victorious advance 
of more than a league upon the causeway. 

At the point of the causeway where Cortez and his 
brigantines arrived, after chasing the Mexican boats 
into the city, there happened to be one or two idol- 
towers, surrounded by a low stone wall. He landed, 
took the towers after a sharp contest, and then brought 
up three heavy cannon from the brigantines. The 
causeway was crowded with the enemy from that spot 
to the very gates of Mexico; and, moreover, there were 
numbers of canoes, on that side at least of the cause¬ 
way where the brigantines were not, or where they 
could not get at them. Cortez brought one of the guns 
to bear upon the dense masses of the enemy, and the 
effect of that fire must have been tremendous. Hap¬ 
pily for the Mexicans, there was a deficiency of pow¬ 
der, arising from the carelessness of an artilleryman, 
* Napoleon. 




The Spanish commander had originally intended to 
proceed to the camp at Cuyoacan; but, with that pow¬ 
er of rapidly changing his plans which is one of the 
elements in the character of a great general, he de¬ 
termined to take up a position at the spot where he 
now was, and to summon re-enforcements both from 
Sandoval’s and Olid’s camp. That first night was a 










night of much danger for the “ Camp of the Cause¬ 
way” {Real de la Calzada), as Cortez calls it, for the 
Mexicans, not ithstanding the defeat and loss which 
they had sufft d during the day, made a midnight at¬ 
tack upon the Spaniards. Cortez, however, had not 
failed to send at once to Sandoval at Iztapalapa for 
all the gunpowder which was in that camp; and, as 
each brigantine had a small field-gun {tiro pequeno de 
campo ), the Spaniards were enabled to make a vigor¬ 
ous resistance. Thus the enemy were beaten off for 
that night. 

The next morning, at early dawn, re-enforcements 
arrived at the Camp of the Causeway, and they hard¬ 
ly had arrived before the Mexicans issued from the 
city and commenced their attack, both by land and by 
water, and with such shouts and yells that it seemed 
as if heaven and earth were coming together. But 
“ loud cries divide no flesh,” while the thunder of can¬ 
non significantly represents the destruction it accom¬ 
panies. The Spaniards succeeded in gaining one 
bridge and one barricade, and drove the Mexicans back 
to the nearest houses of the city. The brigantines 
were upon the east side of the causeway, and, conse¬ 
quently, the canoes could ..^proach with less .danger 
on the western side. Cortez, alert to seize every ad¬ 
vantage, broke up a small portion of the causeway near 
his camp, and made four brigantines pass through it. 
He was thus enabled to drive back the western fleet 
of canoes into the water-streets of the city. The rest 
of the brigantines not only put to flight the enemy on 
their side of the causeway, but, finding* canals into 

* In the course of the siege several circumstances occur which show 
how immense must have been the size of Mexico. Notwithstanding 
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which they could enter securely, they were enabled to 
capture several of the Mexican canoes, and also to bum 
many houses in the suburbs. Thus ended the second 
day of the siege. 
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On the next morning Sandoval fought his way from 
Iztapalapa to Cuyoacan, and afterward arrived at the 

their former stay in the city, it appears from the expression “ finding” 
that the Spaniards were up to that time ignorant of the existence of 
those canals. 
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Camp of the Causeway in time to take part in a little 
battle, in which he was wounded. For six days the 
fighting continued much in the same manner as when 
Cortez first arrived, the brigantines, however, gaining 
great advantages, especially by means of a large canal 
which they discovered, that went all round the city, 
and enabled them to penetrate into some of the dens¬ 
est parts of it, and thus to do considerable damage. 
They had now so completely quelled the small craft 
of the Mexicans that no canoe ventured to approach 
within a quarter of a league of the Camp of the Cause¬ 
way. 

On the seventh or eighth day, Pedro de Alvarado 
sent from Tlacuba to inform Cortez that there was a 
causeway* at the other end of the town, by which the 
Mexicans went in and out as they pleased. This was 
the causeway which led to Tepejacac. Upon receiving 
this intelligence, Cortez sent the alguazil mayor to oc¬ 
cupy a position in front of this newly-discovered cause¬ 
way. He took this step because he felt that it was 
requisite in order to complete the investment of the 
place: otherwise, as he remarks, he would have been 
more glad of the Mexicans going out of the city than 
they could have been themselves, for lie well knew 
how to deal with them in the open plain. From that 
day forward the city of Mexico was entirely invested. 

We must now turn for a moment from the besiegers 
to the besieged. When Quauhtemotzin, the priest- 

* The error, as it seems to me, in the general descriptions of Mexi¬ 
co, given both by the conquerors and those who came after them, is in 
not mentioning causeways enough. There was another little cause¬ 
way close to this large one, which also was connected with the Terra- 
fimia, and was commanded by Sandoval’s camp. There is still a cause¬ 
way unaccounted for, according to the most ancient map of Mexico. 



king of Mexico, perceived that the siege had com¬ 
menced in earnest—and with sieges, as appears from 
their architecture, these warriors were well acquainted 
—he summoned a great council of his lords and cap¬ 
tains. Then, laying Tbefore them the state in which 
they were—the revolt of many of their tributaiy prov¬ 
inces, the want of fresh water, the strength of the brig¬ 
antines, the destruction which had already taken place 
of some of the principal posts of defense, the dangers 
and miseries to which they must look forward—he 
asked what was their opinion about coming to terms 
with the Spaniards ? In reply to the monarch’s ques¬ 
tion, the young men and the warriors expressed their 
desire for war.* There were others, however, who said 
that, as they had four Spaniards and several Indians 
whom they had taken, and were about to sacrifice, but 
that they should be in no haste to do so, in order that, 
if things went worse with them, they might in a few 
days’ time, through the medium of these prisoners, 
commence negotiations. Others, again, more religious¬ 
ly inclined, maintained that their only course was, with 
many sacrifices and prayers, to commend themselves to 
the gods, whose cause was at stake ;f and that the 
Mexican people should trust in the goodness of these 
superior beings not to forsake them. 

The fanatical counsel prevailed. Not, I think, that 
even in Mexico there were not wise men enough to 
have contended against such fanaticism; but, from 
the former conduct of the Spaniards, there was so lit- 

* “ Los Mancebos, y Gente gallarda, queria la Guerra.”— Torqce- 
ii ad a, Monarquia Indiana, lib. iv., cap. 90. 

t “ Otros, en ninguna manera querian, sino que con muchos Sacri- 
ficios, y Oraciones, sc encomendasen a Ios Dioses, cuia causa so trata- 
ba, confiando en su bondad, que no los desampararian.”— Torquema- 
da, Monarquia Indiana , lib. iv., cap. 90. 
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tie to lie said on the other side. In truth—as the son- 
in-law of Montezuma afterward informed the historian 
Oviedo* —after the attack of Alvarado upon the un¬ 
armed chiefs in the temple, the Mexicans put no more 
trust in the Spaniards. This man, Pedro de Alvarado, 
was one of the most pernicious adventurers of those 
times. It seldom happens to any one person to he a 
mighty cause of mischief, almost the cause of down¬ 
fall, to two great empires; hut such were Alvarado’s 
fortunes, as may he seen in the histories of Peru and 
Mexico, the latter of which he ruined directly, and the 
former indirectly, and in hoth cases hy acts of wonder¬ 
ful audacity and folly. It has often surprised me that 
Cortez should have placed so much confidence in such 
a man; hut distinguished personal bravery is such an 
advantage—and it was much more so in those times 
than in the present—that Cortez may well he excused 
for putting his trust in a man who, at least, was never 
known to falter in action. 

The prudent councilors in the Mexican assembly 
had, therefore, little or nothing to urge for their view 
of the question hut the probability of more and more 
disasters. They were overruled; the prisoners were 
sacrificed; the gods appeased: their responses became 
gracious, and the king braced up all his energies for 
war. “ Some have been of opinion,” says the .Span¬ 
ish historian of the Indies, “ that the devil was not 
in the habit of appearing to the Indians, and that if 
he did appear to them at all, it was very seldom; and 

* “ Senor alcayde, esso que preguntays es un passo, en que pocos 
de los que hay en la tierra sabran dar ra<jon, aunque ello fue muy no- 
torio, e muy manifiesta la sinra<jon que a los indios se les hi$o; e de 
alii tomaron tanto odio con los chripstianos, que no fiaron mas dellos, 
e se siguieron quantos males ovo despues, e la rebelion de Mexico, y 
passo desta manera.”— Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat., lib. xxxiii., cap. 54. 
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that the responses of the gods were the invention 
of the priests to preserve the authority which these 
men had over that people. 1 ** The priest-king must 
have known well the nature of the visions and revela¬ 
tions which were reported to the common people; hut 
the fete of Montezuma was before his eyes. The peo¬ 
ple were for war; the Spaniards were few; and there 
would not be wanting those who could calculate, as 
on a former occasion, how many Mexicans might be 
advantageously sacrificed for one Spaniard. The Tlas- 
calans and all the Indian allies of the Spaniards were 
as nothing in the eyes of the Mexicans; and so the 
war was again resumed with fiiry.f 

Cortez now determined to make a combined attack 
upon the city. For this purpose, on the eighth or 
ninth day after the beginning of the siege, ho sent for 
additional forces from the camp of Cuyoacan, where 
he was still obliged to leave a detachment, in order to 
protect the rear from any attack that might be made 
by the inhabitants of Xochimilco, Culuocan, Iztapalapa, 
Mexicaltzinco, and other places neighboring to the lake, 
which had ts rebelled,” according to Spanish phraseol¬ 
ogy, that is, which had renewed their allegiance to 
their old friends and masters, the Mexicans. The 
combined attack was arranged by Cortez in the follow¬ 
ing manner. The swordsmen, cross-bowmen, and 
musketeers were to form the advance guard; they 

* “ Algunos han tenido opinion, que el demonio no se aparecia a 
los Indios, y que si lo hazia era inuy de tarde en tarde: y que era in- 
vencion de los sacerdotes, para consexvar el imperio qne tenian, sobre 
aquella gente.”— Herrera, Hist, dc las Indias, dec. iii., lib. i., cap. 17. 

t It is impossible to say at what precise time this council took place, 
for, as may be conceived, we know so much less of what took place 
among the besieged than among the besiegers. 
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were to he supported by brigantines on both sides of 
the causeway; and a small body of horse was to keep 
guard on the causeway in the rear of the toot-soldiers. 
Some cavalry also were to accompany the attacking 




torce. The number of the allies who, according to his 
own account, were to march with Cortez on this occa¬ 
sion, amounted to no less than eighty thousand; and 
the siege was to be pressed at two other points, by 
the alguazil mayor and Pedro de Alvarado. It is 
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manifest, therefore, that the Mexicans would have 
enough to do on this day. 

Cortez moved from the Camp of the Causeway early 
in the morning. The first obstacle his troops met 
with was a breach in the causeway, which the Mex¬ 
icans must have made in the night. The aperture 
was as broad as a lance is long, and its depth was 
equal to its breadth. The Mexicans had also made a 
barricade on the other side, and were posted behind it. 
There the battle commenced, and was very stoutly 
maintained on both sides. At last the Spaniards suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing this position, and marched along the 
causeway until they came to the entrance of the city, 
where there was an idol-tower, at the foot of which 
had been a very large bridge—probably, in part, a 
draw-bridge. This had been lifted up or destroyed, 
and on the other side a strong barricade had been 
formed. This point of defense was much stronger 
than the last, for the breadth of the opening was much 
greater, and, in fact, it was a very broad water-street 
(zma calle de agua mug anc/ia). Here, therefore, the 
Mexicans were strongly posted; but again they were 
beaten back by the aid of the brigantines, which, it is 
easy to see, had the great advantage of being able to 
deploy to the right and the left in the water-street, and 
so, with their small cannon, cross-bowmen, and mus¬ 
keteers, to take the Mexicans in the flank. 33y these 
means they were enabled to dislodge the enemy, which 
feat, as Cortez himself observes, it would have been 
impossible to effect without their assistance. 

The defenders of the barricade being put to flight, 
the Spaniards from the brigantines leaped on shore, 
and, with their assistance, the whole army contrived 
to pass the water. Here it was that the Indian allies 
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were eminently useful. They were immediately em¬ 
ployed in filling up with stones and sun-burned bricks 
that part of the water-street which formerly the bridge 
had spanned; and it is evident that Cortez himself* 
who always understood where the real difficulty lay 
in any action, superintended this filling up. His words 
are, “while we filled up this bridge (meaning bridge¬ 
way), the Spaniards took another barricade in the great 
street of the town.” For the sake of clearness, I will 
give a name to this street, and call it the “High 
Street.” It may be noticed, in the most ancient map 
of Mexico, that there is no difference in the breadth 
of this street from that of the main causeway. There 
was no water in it, and, therefore, the Spanish troops 
were in their element upon it, and could act with force 
and rapidity. The Mexicans fled until they came to 
another draw-bridge, which had been taken away, all 
but one broad beam, over which they passed, and then 
removed it. On the other side, these resolute and 
untiring men had thrown up another barricade con¬ 
structed of clay and sun-burned bricks. This was a 
very formidable defense. The Spaniards had now ad¬ 
vanced beyond the support of their brigantines, and 
there was no passing except by throwing themselves 
into the water. The houses which commanded the 
street were crowded with the Mexicans, who showered 
down missiles from the terraced house-tops, and those 
who were in charge of the barricade fought like lions. 
The potent voice, however, of cannon made itself heard 
above all the noise of the engagement. It was the 
exact situation in which cannon would come in with 
the greatest effect, and Cortez had brought two field- 
pieces with him. The Spaniards seized an opportu¬ 
nity, when the Mexicans gave way before these can- 
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non (which must have swept them down like corn be¬ 
fore a tempest), dashed into the water, and passed to 
the other side. It shows the vigorous resistance which 
these brave Mexicans made, that it took no less than 
two hours to wrest this position from them. The bar¬ 
ricade, however, being at last deserted, together with 
the terraces and house-tops, the whole of the assault¬ 
ing party passed over the bridge-way. Cortez, again, 
instantly made good the road by filling up the place 
where the bridge had been, for which materials were 
ready to his hand in those of the barricade. 

The Spanish troops and all the Indian allies that 
were not wanted for filling up the bridge-way pushed 
on, without encountering any obstacle, for a distance 
of 11 two cross-bow shots” in length, until they came 
to a spot where there was a bridge that adjoined the 
principal Plaza* in the town, where the best houses 
were situated. The Mexicans had not imagined that 
the Spaniards could in one day gain so advanced a 
position. They had accordingly made no preparations 
at this bridge. They had neither removed it nor 
thrown up a barricade on the other side. The Plaza 
was so full of Mexicans that it could scarcely hold 
them. To command its entrance, the Spaniards 
brought up a cannon, the discharges from which must 
have made fearful havoc in this crowd; finally, the 
Spaniards charged into the Plaza, driving the Mexi¬ 
cans before them into the great square of the temple, 
which adjoined and communicated with the Plaza. 
The Spaniards and their allies continued the charge, 
forced the Mexicans out of the square, occupied it 
themselves, and took possession of the towers on the 
temple. 

* This spot is marked “ Platea” in the ancient map. 
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The Mexicans, however, perceiving that the Span¬ 
iards had no horsemen with them, turned upon their 
enemies with immense vigor, dislodged them from the 
towers, drove them from the great court of the temple, 
swept on with irresistible fury, cleared the Spaniards 
out of the Plaza, and into the High Street again, at 
the same time capturing the single field-piece which 
had done so much mischief. The Spaniards were re¬ 
treating in much confusion, when “it pleased God,” 
as Cortez says, “that three horsemen should enter the 
Plaza.” The Mexicans seem to have had a most un¬ 
reasonable dread of horses. If Montezuma, in his im¬ 
mense collection of animals, had possessed but one 
horse, and the people had learned what a docile, timid 
slave a horse is, the Conquest of Mexico would have 
been postponed for some time—perhaps to another gen¬ 
eration. At this juncture, however, the Mexicans were 
not afraid of three horsemen alone, but, seeing them 
enter the narrow pathway, supposed them to be the 
front rank of a body of horse. They accordingly re¬ 
treated in their turn. The Spaniards, from being the 
pursued, became the pursuers; some of them re-enter¬ 
ed the great square, and a fight took place on the sum¬ 
mit of the temple between four or five Spaniards and ten 
or twelve of the chief men among the Mexicans, which 
ended in the defeat and slaughter of all these chiefs. 
A few more horsemen now entered the square, which 
by this time was probably clear of the Mexicans; and 
these Spaniards contrived an ambuscade, which was 
successful, and by which thirty Mexicans were killed. 

It was now evening, and Cortez gave orders for the 
recall of the troops; but this backward movement was 
not executed without considerable danger; for, though 
the Mexicans must have suffered terribly that day. 
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“ the dogs came on so rabidly” (venian lot jperros tan 
rabiosos) that even the dreaded horsemen could not 
drive them back, or prevent them from molesting the 
rear guard of the Spaniards. They, however, reached 
the Camp of the Causeway in safety, their chief tri¬ 
umph in the day’s work being that they had burned 
the principal houses in the High Street. The Span¬ 
iards, therefore, would have nothing to dread next time 
from the terraces of these houses. 

I have been thus minute in describing this day’s 
proceedings, in order that the narrative may serve to 
explain future encounters, and give the reader some 
idea of the defenses of Mexico, and of the means of at¬ 
tack which the Spaniards had in their power. 

There was rest in the Camp of the Causeway for a 
day or two; but these were very gainful days for Cor¬ 
tez, as not only did his new friend and ally, the King 
of Tezcuco, send him thirty thousand warriors under 
the command of his brother Ixtlilxochitl, called by Cor¬ 
tez “ Istrisuchil,” but (such are the charms of success!) 
the inhabitants of Xochimilco and of certain pueblos 
of the Otomies, who were the slaves* of the King of 
Mexico, joined the ranks of the besiegers. 

Cortez, finding that he had more brigantines than 
he needed, assigned three to Sandoval and three to Al¬ 
varado. He then prepared for another great attack 
upon the city, telling his new Indian allies that they 
must now show whether they really were friends. 

Early in the morning on the fourth day after the en- 

* “ Los Naturales dc la Ciudad dc Suchimilco, que csta en cl Agua, 
y ciertos Pueblos dc Utumies, que cs Gente Scrrana, y de mas copia 
que Jos de Suchimilco, y eran Esclavos del Senor de Tcmixtitan, se 
vinieron a ofreccr,y dar porVasallos de VuestraMagcstad.”— Lohen- 
za.va, p. 252. 
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trance into the city above recorded, Cortez commenced 
his second attack, accompanied by a very large body 
of his Indian allies {que era infnita gente). The 
short respite, however, which the Mexicans had enjoy¬ 
ed in those three days had enabled them to undo all 
that the Spaniards had done, and to make all the de¬ 
fenses much stronger. The result was, that, the Span¬ 
iards did not advance farther than the Plaza, though 
there and in its neighborhood they perpetrated an act 
of destruction which went to the hearts of the Mexi¬ 
cans. Cortez says that the determination manifested 
by the Mexicans on this day convinced him of two 
things: that there would be very little spoil, and that 
the Mexicans would have to be totally destroyed.* 
His efforts, therefore, were now directed to see how he 
could mortify and depress them most, and so bring 
them, as he says, to a perception of their error. With 
this view, he on this day caused the palace of Monte-' 
zuma’s father to be destroyed, that palace where the 
Spaniards had been so hospitably received on their 
first coming to Mexico. The Spaniards also destroy¬ 
ed some adjacent buildings, which, though they were 
somewhat smaller than the palace, were even more de¬ 
lightful and beautiful (mas frescos y ge?itiles), and in 
which Montezuma had placed his aviaiy. This de¬ 
struction must have been a pitiable sight, and Cortez 
was doubtless sincere in expressing great regret at be¬ 
ing obliged to have recourse to such a proceeding. 
He had, however, the conqueror’s ready excuse, that, 
though it distressed him, it distressed the enemy much 

* “ Viendo que estos dS la Ciudad estaban tebeldes, y mostraban 
tanta determinacion de morir, 6 defenderse, colegi de ellos dos cosas: 
la una, que habiamos de haber poco, 6 ninguna de la riqueza, que nos 
habian tornado; y la otra, que daban ocasion, y nos forzaban a que to- 
talmentc les destruyessemos.”— Lorenzana, p. 254. 

Vol. II.—T 
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more.* Having set fire to these buildings, the Span¬ 
iards retired, the Mexicans attacking them in the rear 
with great fury. But the culminating point of vexa¬ 
tion for the Mexicans on that day must have been to 
see their former slaves, the Otomies, ranged against 
them. Bitter were the cannibal threats which passed 
between the Mexicans and the Indian allies of the 
Spaniards. 

The next day, very early, after having heard mass, 
which was never omitted, the Spaniards returned to 
the attack, and, early though it was, the indefatigable 
Mexicans had repaired two thirds of all that the Span¬ 
iards had destroyed on the preceding day. The Span¬ 
iards obtained no signal success this day, nor indeed 
for many days together, though each day they destroy¬ 
ed much and made some farther advance into the town. 
This comparative slowness of movement is partly to 
be accounted for by their ammunition falling short. 
Notwithstanding this, the Spanish division under Cor¬ 
tez succeeded in taking several bridges which were in 
one of the principal streets, namely, that which led to 
Tlacuba. It was a great object to gain this street, in 
order to efiect a communication between the two camps 
of Cortez and Alvarado. Each day the proceedings 
were very much like those on the first day, which I 
have described in detail. In the evening the Span¬ 
iards retreated, and then the Mexicans pursued them 
fiercely; “gluttonously” is the apt word which Cor¬ 
tez employs in speaking of this cannibal people, f 

* “ Y aunque a mi me peso mucho <3e ello, porque a ellos les pesaba 
mucho mas, determine dc las quemar, de qdb los Enemigos mostraron 
harto pesar, y tambien los otros sus Aliados de las Ciudades de la La¬ 
guna.”— Lokenzana, p. 355. 

f “Como ellos venian tan golosos tras nosotros.”— Lorenzana, p. 
258. 



Meanwhile, the inhabitants of the cities bordering 
on the lake, appreciating the success of the Spanish 
general, came and demanded pardon for their past of¬ 
fenses, and offered alliance for the fixture. Cortez em¬ 
ployed them most usefully in providing some shelter 
for his troops encamped on the causeway. He takes 
this opportunity of illustrating, in his letter to Charles 
the Fifth, the magnitude of the causeway, stating that 
the little town which was built to shelter the Span¬ 
iards and their allies, in all two thousand men,* was 
placed entirely on the causeway, there being room for 
a house on each side, and for a road between, which 
was sufficiently wide for men and horses to move along 
it “ much at their ease.”f 

It remains now to be seen what the other divisions 
of the besiegers had been able to effect; and as, for¬ 
tunately, Bernal Diaz was in Alvarado’s division, we 
have a good account of what took place in that quar¬ 
ter. Their hardships and difficulties seem to have ex¬ 
ceeded those of the division which Cortez commanded. 
They were not so much molested from the flat roofs 
of houses; but the breaches in the causeway on their 
side were more formidable, and their first attacks were 
made without the support of any brigantines. Ber¬ 
nal Diaz gives a vivid picture of the severe toils and 
hardships they had to endure. He speaks of their 

* The main body was always stationed at Cuyoacan. 

t “ Y vea Vucstra Magestad, que tan ancha puede ser la Calzada, 
que va por lo mas hondo de la Laguna, que de la una parte, y de la 
otra iban estas Casas, y quedaba en medio hecha Calle, que muy a 
placer a pie, y a caballo ibamos, y veniamos por ella; y habia a la con- 
tinua en el Real, con Espanoles, y Indios, que los Servian, mas de dos 
mil personas, porque toda la otra Gente de Guerra, nuestros Amigos, 
se aposentaban en Cuyoacan.”— Lorenzana, p. 260. 



many wounds,* of the hail of darts, arrows, and stones 
which they had to encounter, of the mortification of 
finding, after they had gained some bridge-way or bar¬ 
ricade with great labor in the course of any day, that 
the same work had to be done again the next morning. 
He also mentions the poorness of their food, which 
consisted of maize cakes, some herbs called quilites , 
and cherries. He describes the unwearied resolution 
and the craft of the Mexicans: how they dug deep pits 
underneath the water, so that the Spaniards, in their 
daily retreats, might unadvisedly fall into them; and 
how they drove stakes into the bed of the lake, which 
prevented the brigantines from approaching. 

At last, Alvarado took a step somewhat similar to 
that which Cortez had adopted from the first, namely, 
making a small camp on the causeway, in a spot very 
similar to that which Cortez had chosen, where there 
were some idol-towers, and an open place in which the 
Spaniards could build their huts.f These huts, how¬ 
ever, having been hastily thrown up, were no defense 
against the wet; and, after a hard day’s fighting, the 
soldiers had to tend their wounds^ amid rain, wind, 

* Each day a new standard-bearer was required. “ Pues quiero de- 
zir de riuestros Capitancs, y Alfereces, y compaueros de vandera, que 
saHamos llenos de heridas, y las vanderas rotas, y digo, que cada dia 
aviamos menester un Alferez.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 151. 

f “ Acordamos que todos nos fuessemos a meter en la Canada, en 
una placeta donde estavan unas torres de idolos, que las aviamos ya 
ganado, y avia eBpacio para hazer nuestros ranchos.”— Bernal Diaz, 
cap. 151. 

X The division of Pedro de Alvarado had, however, one great ad¬ 
vantage in a soldier called Juan Catalan, who cured wounds by mak¬ 
ing the sign of the cross over them, and by incantation. “ Un soldado 
que se dezia Juan Catalan que nos las santiguava, y ensalmava, y ver- 
daderamente digo, que hallavamos que Nuestro Senor Jesu Christo era 
servido de damos esfuer<;o demas de las muchas mercedes que cada 
dia nos hazia, y de presto sanavan.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 151. In 
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and cold, which they did in the roughest manner, burn¬ 
ing them with hot oil, and then compressing them with 
“ blankets of earth,”* after which they ate, amid great 
heaps of mud, what Bernal Diaz calls “ that misery 
of maize cakes” (essa miseria de tortillas). 

Of these things, however, they would probably have 
thought but little but for the extreme severity of the 
outpost duty, which was managed in the following man¬ 
ner. When they had taken any barricade, bridge, or 
bad pass, forty soldiers kept guard there from evening 
until midnight; these were then relieved by forty 
other soldiers, who watched from midnight until two 
o’clock. This second watch was called, in the Span¬ 
ish armies, “ the watch of lethargy,” or, more gener¬ 
ally, as soldiers are given to be brief, “ the lethargy” 
{la modorrd). The first forty soldiers, when relieved, 
were not allowed to return to the camp, but lay down 
where they were, and went to sleep. At two o’clock 
another company of forty soldiers relieved guard in the 
same fashion, so that at break of day there were a hund¬ 
red and twenty soldiers at the pass. On those nights 
when an attack was apprehended, which was often the 
case, the whole company watched throughout the night. 

It may easily be imagined that soldiers enduring 
daily such hardships would make tremendous efforts 
to bring the siege to a conclusion, which would some¬ 
times be very imprudent and lead to signal reverses. 
So it fared with Alvarado’s troops, for whom the Mex- 

those days any escape from a regular practitioner was a great bless¬ 
ing. 

* An expression I do not understand: it may perhaps mean that 
clay was used to keep the air out of the wound; but it seems more 
probable that it means to lie down on the bare ground. The following 
are the exact words: “ Luego nos quemavamos con azeite nuestraB 
heridas, y apretallas con mantas de la tierra.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 151. 



icans laid a very crafty ambuscade. In a deep and 
broad aperture of the causeway, where there had been 
a bridge, they made holes, and, at the same time, . 
placed stakes to prevent the brigantines from acting, 
also fortifying the side of the aperture which they oc¬ 
cupied. They then disposed their force in the follow¬ 
ing manner. They posted one division at the aper¬ 
ture, another at a spot within the town, and a third 
was appointed to take the Spaniards in the rear from 
Tlacuba.* The attack then commenced. The Span¬ 
iards repelled the first division of the Mexicans, and 
passed over this aperture at a spot where it was toler¬ 
ably easy to ford, and where the holes had not been 
dug. Meanwhile, the third division of the Mexicans, 
acting in the rear, occupied all the attention of the 
Spanish cavalry. Alvarado, unlike the prudent Cor¬ 
tez, had not taken any step to see that a road lay open 
for retreat, and nothing was done to the aperture after 
it had been passed by the infantry. The victorious 
Spaniards pressed forward into the town, gained two 
barricades, and found themselves in the midst of some 
large housesf and oratory towers. At this spot, nu- 

* It would seem, therefore, that the investment of Mexico was yet 
incomplete, unless, indeed, there was some side street unobserved by 
the Spaniards, by which the Mexicans could approach that part of the 
causeway which was near Alvarado’s camp. 

f It is very desirable, both for the purposes of this siege, and also 
in order to understand the degree of civilization to which the Mexicans 
had attained in some things, to try and form some idea of their houses. 
It is curious enough, except that all persons so soon become used to a 
new country, and cease to describe its peculiarities, that the best ac¬ 
count of a Mexican house which I'have met with is to be found in the 
letter sent by the town-council of Vera Cruz to Charles the Fifth im¬ 
mediately after the founding of that town. This account had reference 
only to the houses in the country towns, or in the country, which the 
expedition had seen on its way from Cozumel to Vera Cruz. It begins 
thus: “ There are certain large and well-arranged pueblos: the houses, 
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meroiis hands of warriors poured out from their hid¬ 
ing-place; those Mexicans who had fled before the 
Spaniards, having drawn them on sufficiently, now 
turned upon them; and the Spaniards, unable to re¬ 
sist the combined attack, were soon put to flight. On 
fighting their way back to the great aperture, they 
found that the fordable part of it was occupied by a 
fleet of canoes, and that it was necessary to pass where 
the Mexicans had made the passage most dangerous. 
Here the enemy succeeded in laying hold of five Span¬ 
iards (it was always their object to take them alive for 
sacrifice), and the historian himself with much diffi¬ 
culty escaped from their grasp. He tells us that when 
he reached dry land he fell senseless, overcome by the 

in those parts where they have stone, are built of lime and squared 
stone; and the rooms are small and low, very much after the Moorish 
fashion (may amoriscados) ; and in those parts where they have no 
stone, they build their houses of sun-burned bricks, and plaster them 
over, and the roofs aro of straw. There are houses belonging to the 
chiefs which are very airy, and with many rooms, for we have seen 
more than six court-yards (patios) in some houses, and the apartments 
very well arranged, each principal service by itself (‘ cada principal 
sercicio que ha dc scr por su *— Doc. Incd., tom. i., p. 454); and within 
. the houses.are wells and tanks ( albcrgas ), also rooms for the slaves 
and people of service, of whom they have many. Outside these houses, 
at the entrance, there is a large raised court, or even more than one, 
ascended by steps, and very well built, where they have their mosques, 
and their oratories, and their terraced walks, which go all round, and 
are very broad, and there they keep their idols, made of stone, or wood, 
or clay.” — Doc. Incd., tom. i., p. 454. It may be conjectured that 
many of the private houses in the capital were still better built, and it 
will be easily seen that such houses were soon convertible into for¬ 
tresses. Peter Martyr, obtaining his intelligence from one of the 
messengers sent to Charles the Fifth by Cortez, says that the ro^fe of 
the Mexican houses were made of a bituminous substance: “ In solo 
parura hospitantur propter humiditatem; tecta non tegqlis sed bitu- 
mine quodam terreo vestiunt: ad solcm captandum commodior est ilie 
modus; breviore tempore consumi debere credendum est.” — Dec. v„ 
cap. 10. 
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loss of blood and by the exertions he had made; “ and 
I say,” he adds, “ that when they clawed hold of me, 
in thought I commended myself to Our Lord God and 
to Our Lady his blessed Mother, and I put forth my 
strength, whereby I saved myself, thanks be to God 
for the mercies which he shows unto me.”* 

The Mexicans, emboldened by their success, made 
a vigorous attack upon Alvarado’s camp that day, but 
were repelled by cannon. 

Cortez was very angry when he heard of this dis¬ 
aster, and gave orders that henceforward, on no occa¬ 
sion should the Spaniards advance without securing a 
pathway for their retreat. He went over himself to 
see Alvarado’s camp. But when he found how much 
they had done, and how far they had advanced, he 
could not blame them, he said, as much as he had 
done. In truth, by this time three fourths of the city 
had been taken, that is, three fourths in magnitude, 
but not in density, for the densest part of the popula¬ 
tion lay in the district of the city called Tlatelulco, 
round about the market-place, which was, I have no 
doubt, the oldest part of the town. 

The camp of Gonsalvo de Sandoval was not blessed' 
with a chronicler, and so we do not know any thing 
of what passed in it; but we may conclude, from the 
well-approved valor of its commander, that it was a 
worthy rival to the others in heroic deeds. 

The great aperture, which had already cost several 
lives to Alvarado’s division, was not filled up without 
the loss of six more Spanish soldiers and four days of 

* “ 'E digo, que quando me tenian engarrafado, que en el pensami- 
ento yo me encomendava a Nuestro Senor Dios, e a Nuestra Senora su 
bendita Madre, y ponia la fuerija que he dicho, por donde me salve, 
gracias a Dios por las mercedes que me haze.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 
151. 




a retreat with the Spaniards—these allies were a ter¬ 
rible embarrassment, and the first object was to clear 
the causeway of them before the Mexicans came down 

* “ Nuestros amigos los de Tlascala nos ayudavan en toda la guerra 
mui como varones.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 151. 

T 2 
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with the final tiger-like* spring with which they were 
wont to wind up the day’s fighting. 

It must not he supposed that the check which Al¬ 
varado’s division had received was altogether owing to 
his thoughtlessness. There was a keen rivalry among 
the several divisions; and it was a point of honor with 
them which should gain the market-place first. Now, 
to enter the market-place, it was necessary to pene¬ 
trate among an “infinite” number of azoteas , bridges, 
and broken causeways; indeed, each house was a sort 
of island fortress, f The commanders had to endure 
much importunity from their men: “ Why not,” they 
doubtless exclaimed, “ make a continuous attack, in¬ 
stead of withdrawing in this way each day, and having 
so much of our work to do over and over again ?” Cor¬ 
tez himself felt that remarks of this kind would occur 
to any reader of his dispatches; and, accordingly, he 
informs the emperor that what looked so feasible could 
not be done on two accounts. If they did not retreat 
at nightfall, as had been their practice, they must ei¬ 
ther move their camp into the Plaza, or into the square 
of the great temple, and thus they would be in the 
midst of the enemy, and liable to attack from morning 
till night; or, on the other hand, they must keep their 
camp where it was, and establish outposts at the pass¬ 
es which they gained; and if this latter alternative 
were adopted, he thought there would be too much 
work for the men, and such as they could not endure .t 

* “ Venian tan bravosos como tigres, y pie con pie se juntaron con 
nosotros.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 151. 

f “ En tal manera, que en cada Casa, por donde habiamos do ir, es- 
taba hecha como Isla en medio de el Agua.”— Lorenzana, p. 263. 

t “ Porque teniendo el Real en la Ciudad cada noche, y cada hora, 
como ellos eran muchos, y nosotros pocos, nos dieran mil rebatos, y 



It may be inferred from this explanation that Cortez 
was more careful of his troops than Alvarado of his: 
we have already seen what severe watches were requi¬ 
site in that division, and how ill the men fared. 

The impatience of the soldiers grew to a great height, 
and was supported in an official quarter—by no less a 
person than Alderete, the king’s treasurer. Cortez 
gave way, against his own judgment, to their impor¬ 
tunities. There had all along been a reason for his 
reluctance, which probably he did not communicate to 
his men, namely, that he had not abandoned the hope 
that the enemy would still come to terms. “Finally,” 
lie says, “they pressed me so much that I gave way.” 

The attack was to be a general one, in which the 
divisions of Sandoval and Alvarado were to co-operate; 
but Cortez, with that knowledge of character which 
belonged to him, particularly explained that, though 
his general orders were for them to press into the 
market-place, they were not obliged to gain a single 
difficult pass which laid them open to defeat; “for,” 
he says, “ I knew, from the men they were, that they 
would advance to whatever spot I told them to gain, 
even if they knew that it would cost them their lives.”* 
This wide discretion allowed to agents is the sign of 
a wise man. 

On the appointed day Cortez moved from his camp, 
supported by seven brigantines, and by more than three 
thousand canoes filled with his Indian allies. When 
his soldiers reached the entrance of the city, he di- 

peleaTan con nosotros, y fuera el trabajo incomportable, y podian dar- 
nos por muchas partes. Pues guardar las Puentes Gente de noche, 
quedaban los Espanoles tan cansados de pelear el dfa, que no se podia 
sufrir poner Gente en guarda de cllos.”— Lorenzana, p. 257. 

* “ Gonocia de sus Personas, que habian de poner el rostro, donde 
yoles dijesse, aunque supiessen perder las vidas.”— Lorenzana. p. 265. 
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vided them in the following manner. There were three 
streets which led to the market-place from the position 
which the Spaniards had already gained. Along the 
principal street, the king’s treasurer, with seventy Span¬ 
iards, and fifteen or twenty thousand allies, was to 
make his way. His rear was to he protected by a 
small guard of horsemen. 

The other two streets were smaller, and led from 
the street of Tlacuba to the market-place. Along the 
broader of these two streets Cortez sent two of his 
principal captains, with eighty Spaniards and ten thou¬ 
sand Indians; he himself, with wght horsemen, seven¬ 
ty-five foot-soldiers, twenty-five musketeers, and an 
“ infinite number” of allies, was to enter the narrower 
street. At the entrance to the street of Tlacuba he 
left two large cannon, with eight horsemen to guard 
them, and at the entrance of his own street he also 
left eight horsemen to protect the rear. 

Cortez having now buckled on his armor, and being 
about to undertake, contrary to his own judgment, one 
of the most remarkable and hazardous actions of his 
life, let us pause for a moment, amid the clang of war¬ 
like preparation, to recollect that it was just at this 
time, perhaps on this very day, that another great hero 
in American history was, in the midst of dire discour¬ 
agement, about to commence his long-projected enter¬ 
prise. It was in July, 1521, that Las Casas set sail 
from Hispaniola to form his colony on the Pearl Coast, 
with what event awaiting him the reader well knows. 
It is desirable, however, to mention the fact, as such 
recollections connect the various portions of this his¬ 
tory together, and remind the reader that there were 
men, even in that day, who looked upon the ordinary 
course of conquest as a melancholy thing, and strove 
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to make it otherwise. Thinking of such a man as 
Las Casas, amid all the bloodshed and brutality of 
this siege of Mexico, is like the contemplation of a 
swift, clear stream that brightly moves along, aiding 



human power, increasing human happiness, and re¬ 
flecting the utmost light it can, in the midst of an em¬ 
browned, desolate, and rugged landscape, beset with all 
the horrors of a northern winter. But now having for 
a moment gladdened ourselves by the thought of Las 








Casas and of his noble aspirations, we must go back 
to Cortez and his small band of hardened warriors, 
each one of them familiar with the slaughter of his fel¬ 
lows, as if it were his daily bread. 

The Spaniards and their allies made their entrance 
into the city with even more success and less embar¬ 
rassment than on previous occasions. Bridges and 
barricades were gained, and the three main bodies of 
the army moved forward into the heart of the city. 
The ever-prudent Cortez did not follow his division, 
but remained with a small body-guard of twenty Span¬ 
iards in a little island, formed, I imagine, by the inter¬ 
section of certain water-streets, whence he encouraged 
the allies, who were occasionally beaten back by the 
Mexicans, and where he could protect his own troops 
against any sudden descent of the enemy from certain 
side-streets. 

He now received a message from those Spanish 
troops who made a rapid and successful advance into 
the heart of the town, informing him that they were 
not far from the market-place, and that they wished to 
have liis permission to push onward, as they already 
heard the noise of the combats which the alguazil 
mayor and Pedro de Alvarado were waging from their 
respective stations. To this message Cortez returned 
for answer that on no account should they move for¬ 
ward without first filling up the apertures thoroughly. 
They sent an answer back, stating that they had made 
completely passable all the ground that they had gain¬ 
ed; that he might come and see whether it were 
not so. 

Cortez, like a wise commander, not inclined to ad¬ 
mit any thing as a fact upon the statement of others 
which could be verified by personal inspection, took 
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them at their word, and did move on to see what sort 
of pathway they had made; when, to his dismay, he 
came in sight of a breach in the causeway, of consid¬ 
erable magnitude, being ten or twelve paces in width, 
and about twelve feet in depth, and which, far from 
being filled up, had been passed upon wood and reeds, 
and was entirely insecure in case of retreat. The 
Spaniards, “ intoxicated with victory,” as their com¬ 
mander describes them, had rushed on, imagining that 
they left behind them a sufficient pathway. 

There was now no time to remedy this lamentable 
error, for when Cortez arrived near this “ bridge of af¬ 
fliction,” as he calls it, he saw many of the Spaniards \ 
and the allies retreating toward it; and when he came 
up close to it, he found the bridge-way broken down, 
and the whole aperture so full of Spaniards and In¬ 
dians, that, as he says, there was not room for a straw 
to float upon the surface of the water. The peril was 
so imminent that Cortez not only thought that the 
Conquest of Mexico was gone, but that the term of 
his life as well as of his victories had come, and he re-^ 
solved to die there fighting. All that he could do at' 
first was to help his men out of the water; and, mean¬ 
while, the Mexicans charged upon them in such num¬ 
bers that he and his little party were entirely sur¬ 
rounded. The enemy seized upon his person, and 
would have carried him off but for the resolute bravery 
of some of his guard, one of whom lost his life there 
in succoring his master. The greatest aid, however, 
that Cortez had at this moment of urgent peril, was 
the cruel superstition of the Mexicans, which made 
them wish to take Malinche alive, and grudge the death 
of an enemy in any other way than that of sacrifice to 
their detestable gods. The captain of the body-guard 
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seized hold of Cortez, and insisted upon his retreating, 
declaring that upon his life depended the lives of all 
of them. Cortez, though at the moment he felt that 
he should have delighted more in death than life, gave 
way to the importunity of this captain, and of other 
Spaniards who were near, and commenced a retreat 
for his life. His flight was along a narrow causeway 
at the same level as the water, an additional circum¬ 
stance of danger, which, to use his epithet for them, 
those “dogs” had contrived against the Spaniards. 
The Mexican canoes approached this causeway on 
"both sides, and the slaughter they were thus enabled 
to commit, both among the allies and the Spaniards, 
was very great. Meanwhile, two or three horses were 
sent to aid Cortez in his retreat, and a youth upon one 
of them contrived to reach him, though the others were 
lost. At last he and a few of his men succeeded in 
fighting their way to the broad street of Tlacuba, where, 
like a brave captain, instead of continuing his flight, 
he and the few horsemen who were with him turned 
round and formed a rear guard to protect his retreat¬ 
ing troops. He also sent immediate orders to the 
king’s treasurer and the other commanders to make 
good their retreat; orders the force of which was much 
heightened by the sight of two or three Spaniards’ 
heads which the Mexicans, who were fighting behind 
a barricade, threw among the besiegers. 

We must now see how it fared with the other divi¬ 
sions. Alvarado’s men had prospered in their attack, 
and were steadily advancing, toward the market-place, 
when, all of a sudden, they found themselves encoun¬ 
tered by an immense body of Mexican troops, splen¬ 
didly accoutred, who threw before them five heads of 
Spaniards, and kept shouting out, “Thus will we slay 



Ibows, their muskets, nor even their swords. One thing, 
however, was in their favor. The difficulty of their 
retreat was always greatly enhanced by the number 
of their allies; but on this occasion the Tlascalans no 
sooner saw the bleeding heads and heard the mena- 
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cing words of the Mexicans than they cleared them¬ 
selves off the causeway with all possible speed. 

The Spaniards, therefore, were able to retreat in 
good order; and their dismay did not take the form 
of panic, even when they heard from the summit of 
the temple the tones of that awful drum made of ser¬ 
pents’ skin, which gave forth the most melancholy 
sound imaginable, and which was audible at two or 
three leagues’ distance.* This was the signal of sac¬ 
rifice, and at that moment ten human hearts, the hearts 
of their companions, were being offered up to the Mex¬ 
ican deities. 

A more dangerous, though not more dreadful sound 
was now to be heard. This was the blast of a horn 
sounded by no less a personage than the Mexican 
king, which signified that his captains were to succeed 
or to die. The mad fury with which the Mexican 
troops now rushed upon the Spaniards was “ an awful 
thing” to see; and the historian, who was present at 
the scene, writing in his old age, exclaims that, though 
he can not describe it, yet, when lie comes to think of 
it, it is as if he sees it “ visibly” before him,f so deep 
was the impression it had.made upon his mind. 

But the Spaniards were not raw troops; and terror, 
however great, was not able to overcome their sense 
of discipline and their duty to each other as comrades. 
It was in vain that the Mexicans rushed upon them 
“ as a conquered thing” {como cosa vencida) ; they 

* “ Taman un atambor de mtri triste sonido, en fin corao instrumento 
de demonios, y retumbava tanto, qiie so oia dos, 6 tres leguas, y junta- 
mente con el muchos atabalejos.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 152. 

+ “ Con quo rabia y esfuer?o se metian cntrc nosotros a nos echar 
mano, es cosa de espanto, porquc yo no lo so aqm cscrivir, que aora 
que me pongo a pensar en ello, es como si visiblemente lo viesse.”— 
Bernal Diaz. cap. 152. 
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reached their station, served their cannon steadily, al¬ 
though they had to renew their artillerymen, and main¬ 
tained their ground. 

The appalling stratagem adopted by the Mexicans 
of throwing down before one division of the Spanish 
army some of the heads of the prisoners they had 
taken from another division, and shouting that these 
were the heads of the principal commanders, was pur¬ 
sued with, great success. They were thus enabled to 
discourage Sandoval, and to cause him to retreat with 
loss toward his quarters. They even tried with suc¬ 
cess the same stratagem upon Cortez, throwing before 
his camp, to which he had at last retreated, certain 
bleeding heads, which, they said, were those of “ To- 
natiuh” (Pedro de Alvarado), Sandoval, and the other 
teules. Then it was that Cortez felt more dismay 
than ever, “though,” says the honest chronicler, who 
disliked the man, but admired the soldier, “not in 
such a manner that those who were with him should 
perceive in it much weakness.”* 

After Sandoval had made good his retreat, he set 
off, accompanied by a few horsemen, for the camp of 
Cortez, and had an interview with him, of which the 
following account is given: “ O Senor Captain! what 
is this?” exclaimed Sandoval; “are these the great 
counsels, and the artifices of war which you have al¬ 
ways been wont to show us ? How has this disaster 
happened?” Cortez replied, “0 son Sandoval! my 
sins have permitted this; but I am not so culpable in 
the business as they make out, for it is the fault of 
the treasurer, Juan de Alderete, whom I charged to fill 

* “ Entonces dizen, que desmayo Cortes mucho mas de lo que antes 
estava el, y los que consigo traia, mas no de manera que sintiessen en 
el mucha flaqueza.”— Bbknat. Di/.z, cap. 152. 
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up that difficult pass where they routed us, hut lie did 
not do so, for he is not accustomed to wars, nor to be 
commanded by superior officers.” At this point of 
the conference, the treasurer himself, who had ap¬ 
proached the captains in order to learn Sandoval’s 
news, exclaimed that it was Cortez himself who was 
to blame; that he had encouraged his men to go for¬ 
ward ; that he had not charged them to fill up the 
bridges and bad passes; if he had done so, he (the 
treasurer), with his company, would have done it; 
and, moreover, that Cortez had not cleared the cause¬ 
ways in time of hi 3 Indian allies. Thus they argued 
and disputed with one another, for no one hardly is 
generous in defeat to those with whom he has acted. 
Indeed, a generosity of this kind, which will not allow 
a man to comment severely upon the errors of his com¬ 
rades in misfortune, is so rare a virtue, that it scarcely 
seems to belong to this planet. 

There was little time, however, for altercation, and 
Cortez was not the man to indulge in more of that 
luxury for the unfortunate than human nature de¬ 
manded. He had received no tidings of what had be¬ 
fallen the Camp of Tlacuba, and thither he dispatched 
Sandoval, embracing him and saying, “Look you, 
since you see that I can not go to all parts, I commend 
these labors to you, for, as you perceive, I am wound¬ 
ed and lame. I implore you, take charge of these 
three camps.* I well know that Pedro de Alvarado 
and his soldiers will have behaved themselves as cav¬ 
aliers, but I fear lest the great force of those dogs 
should have routed them.” 

* “ Mira, pues veis que yo no puedo ir a todas partes, a vos os en- 
comiendo estos trabajos, pues veis que estoi herido y coxo; ruego os 
pongais cobro en estos treB reales.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 153. 



The scene now changes to the ground near Alvara¬ 
do’s camp. Sandoval succeeded in making his way 
there, and arrived about the hour of Vespers. He 
found the men of that division in the act of repelling 
a most vigorous attack on the part of the Mexicans, 
who had hoped th^t night to penetrate into the camp 
and to carry off all the Spaniards for sacrifice. The 
enemy were better armed than usual, some of them 
using the weapons which they had taken from the sol¬ 
diers of Cortez. At last, after a severe conflict, in 
which Sandoval himself was hurt, and in which the 
cannon shots did not suffice to break the serried ranks 
of the Mexicans,* the Spaniards gained their quarters, 
and, being under shelter, had some respite from the 
fury of the Mexican attack. 

There, Sandoval, Pedro de Alvarado, and the other 
principal captains were standing together and relating 
what had occurred to each of them, when suddenly the 
sound of the sacrificial drum was heard again, accom¬ 
panied by other musical instruments of a similar do¬ 
lorous character. From the camp of Tlacuba the great 
temple was perfectly visible, and, when the Spaniards 
looked up at it for an interpretation of these melan¬ 
choly tones, they saw their companions driven by blows 
and buffetings up to the place of sacrifice. The white¬ 
skinned Christians were easily to be distinguished 
amid the dusky groups that surrounded them. When 
the unhappy men about to be sacrificed had reached 
the lofty level space on which these abominations were 
wont to be committed, it was discerned by their friends 
and late companions that plumes of feathers were put 
upon the heads of many of them, and that men, whose 

* “ Por mas Mexicanos que llevavan las pelotas, no.les podian apar- 
tar.”— Beknal Diaz, cap. 152. 
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movements in the distance appeared like those of win¬ 
nowers, made the captives dance before the image of 
Huitzilopochtli. When the dance was concluded, the 
victims were placed upon the sacrificial stones, their 



hearts were taken out and offered to the idols, and 
their bodies hurled down the steps of the temple. At 
the bottom of the steps stood “other butchers,” who 
cut off the arm and legs of the victims, intending to 
eat these portions of their enemies. The skin of the 
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face with the heard was preserved. The rest of the 
body was thrown to the lions, tigers, and serpents. 
“ Let the curious readers consider,” says the chron¬ 
icler, “ what pity we must have had for these our com¬ 
panions, and how we said to one another, ‘ Oh! thanks 
be to God that they did not carry me off to-day to 
sacrifice me.’”* And certainly no army ever looked 
upon a more deplorable sight. 

There was no time, however, for much contempla¬ 
tion, for at that instant numerous bands of warriors 
attacked the Spaniards on all sides, and fully occupied 
their attention in the preservation of their own lives. 

Modem warfare has lost one great element of the 
picturesque in narrative, namely, in there being no in¬ 
terchange now of verbal threats and menaces between 
the contending parties; but in those days it was oth¬ 
erwise, and the Mexicans were able to indulge in the 
most fierce and malignant language. “ Look,” they 
said, “ that is the way in which all of you have to die, 
for our gods have promised this to us many times.” 
To the Tlascalans their language was more insulting 
and much more minutely descriptive. Throwing to 
them the roasted flesh of their companions and of the 
Spanish soldiers, they shouted, “Eat of the flesh of 
these teules and of your brothers, for we are quite sa¬ 
tiated with it; and, look you, for the houses you have 
pulled down, we shall have to make you build in their 
place much better ones with stones, and laminae of 
stones, and likewise with hewn stone and lime, and 
the houses will be painted.f Wherefore, continue to 

* “ Miren los curiosos Lectores que esto leyeren, que lastima ter- 
niamos dellos: y deziamos entre nosotros: O gracias a Dios qae no 
me llevaron a mi oy a sacrificar.”— Bernal Diaz, cap. 152. 

t “Y mirad que las casas que aveis derrocado, que os hemos de 
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assist these teules, all of whom you will see sacri¬ 
ficed.” 

The Mexicans, however, did not succeed in carrying 
off any more Spaniards for sacrifice that night. The 
Spanish camp had some few hours of repose, and some 
time to reckon up their losses, which were very con¬ 
siderable. They lost upward of sixty of their own 
men, six horses, two cannon, and a great number of 
their Indian allies. Moreover, the brigantines had not 
fared much better on that disastrous day than the land 
forces. But the indirect consequences of this defeat 
were still more injurious than the actual losses. The 
allies from'the neighboring cities on the lake deserted 
the Spaniards nearly to a man. The Mexicans re¬ 
gained and strengthened most of their positions, and 
the greatest part of the work of the besiegers seemed 
as if it would have to be done over again. Even the 
Tlascalans, hitherto so faithful, despaired of the for¬ 
tunes of their allies, and could not but believe, with re¬ 
newed terror, in the potency of the Mexican deities, 
kindred to, if not identical with, their own. Accord¬ 
ingly, they departed to their homes; and in the camp 
of Cortez no Indian remained but Ixtlilxochitl, the 
brother of the King of Tezcuco, with about forty friends 
and relations; in the camp of Sandoval, the Cacique 
of Huaxocingo, with about fifty men; and in Pedro 
de Alvarado’s camp, the brave Chichimecatl, with two 
other chiefs and eighty Tlascalans. In a word, not 
more than two men out of every thousand of the al¬ 
lies remained to aid the Spaniards. 

traer para que las tomeis a liazer mui mcjores, y con piedras y plan- 
chas, y cal y canto, y pintadas.”—B ernal Diaz, cap. 152. 



CHAPTER II. 


CONSEQUENCES OP THE DEFEAT.—THE SIEGE LANGUISHES. 
—CORTEZ SENDS AID TO HIS INDIAN ALLIES.-THE AL¬ 

LIES RETURN TO THE CAMP OP CORTEZ.—THE SIEGE IS 
PRESSED.—THE MEXICANS WILL NOT TREAT WITH COR¬ 
TEZ.—MEXICO IS TAKEN. 

npHE King of the Mexicans improved his victory hy 
-JL sending round the news of it to his tributaries, in¬ 
forming them how successful he had been, assuring 
them that he would soon destroy the rest of the Span¬ 
iards, and begging them on no account to make peace 
with the enemy. The vouchers which his messengers 
carried were two heads of horses and some heads of 
Christians; and these trophies told the tale of victory 
in an undeniable manner. 

One can not always sympathize with one’s Christian 
friends, and it is impossible not to feel occasionally 
some satisfaction when the belea guered party, wronged 
as they had been in every way by the besiegers, and 
making one of the most gallant defenses ever known 
in the history of sieges, should gain some advantage. 
The siege was not absolutely stopped on account of 
this defeat, but still the city had some relief. In the 
camp of Alvarado, for instance, where the men had 
seen but too clearly what was the fate of captives, 
there was no movement for four days; and, strange to 
say, the first attack on that side was, according to Cor¬ 
tez, devised and led by Chichiinecatl, the brave Tlas- 
Vol. II.—U 
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calan. In the camp of Cortez little was attempted, 
and less effected, for ten days, and no entrance was 
made by the Spaniards which reached so far into the 
city as the Plaza, a spot which had been gained by 
them, as may be recollected, at an early stage of the 
proceedings. 

The main cause, however, of this apparent inactivity 
is one which will surprise the reader, but, when well 
considered, will give him a great insight into the depth 
of policy of Cortez. At such a juncture an ordinary 
commander would have kept all his resources closely 
about him, and would not have been induced to send 
away a single man. But Cortez sent out a consider¬ 
able force to assist his Indian allies of the town o r 
Cuernavaca, who were suffering from the attack of 
some hostile Indians of a neighboring city belonging 
to the Mexican faction. JIis own men disapproved of 
this, as it was natural that they should, and said that 
it was destruction to take men from the camp.* 

Cortez also sent assistance to the Otomies, who were 
much pressed by the inhabitants of the province of 
Matalcingo, a people on whose succor the Mexicans at 
that time placed great dependence. 

The expeditions mentioned above were successful. 
The wounded men in the camp began to recover, f 

* “ Tube mucha contradicion, y decian que me destruia cn sacar 
Gente del Real.”— Lorenzana, p. 272. 

t The few Spanish women who were present at this siege, and of 
whom honorable mention ought to be made, must have been a great 
comfort to the wounded Spanish soldiers. One of them, named Bea- 
triz de Palacios, a mulatto, was not only useful in nursing the sick, 
but she would saddle the horses of her husband’s troop, and was known 
to take his place as sentinel. “Beatriz de Palacios, Mulata, aiudo 
mucho, quando fue hechado Cortes de Mexico, y en cste Ccrco: era 
casada con un Soldado, diclio Pedro de Escobar; y sirvio tanto a su 
Marido, y a los de su Camarada, que hallandose cansado de pelear de 
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By great good fortune, Cortez at this juncture received 
some gunpowder and some cross-hows from his town 
of Yilla Rica, and the siege was recommenced. 

The politic conduct of Cortez in sending succors to 
those of his Indian allies who were endangered must 
have done good service in bringing them all hack to 
his camp. They began to flock in, and, after receiv¬ 
ing a lecture from Cortez, in which he told them that 
they were deserving of death, they were taken again into 
his favor, and employed against the common enemy. 

On the other hand, the Mexicans remained as stiff¬ 
necked as ever. They had already endured forty-five 
days of siege; their allies had been conquered; and 
they themselves were beginning to feel the effects of 
starvation. But their resolution only rose with their 
difficulties, and misery lent strength to their resolves. 
“We found them with more spirit than ever,”* is the 
expression of Cortez in describing their conduct. He 
therefore, though very unwillingly, came to the con¬ 
clusion that he must destroy their city bit by bit, a 
necessity which must have been a great vexation to 

Dia, tocandole la Guarda, y Centinela, la hacia por el, con inucho cui- 
dado, y en dexando las Aimas, salia al Campo a recoger Bledos, y los 
tenia cocidos, y adereqados, para su Marido, y los Companeros. Cu- 
raba los Heridos, ensillaba los Caballos, y hacia otras cosas, como qual- 
quiera Soldado; y esta, y otras fueron las que curaron a Cortes, y sus 
Companeros, quando llegaron heridos a Tlaxcalla, y les hicieron de 
vestir, de Lien<;o do la Tierra, y las que queriendo Cortes, que se que- 
dasen a descansar a Tlaxcalla, le dixeron: que no era bien, que Mu- 
geres Castellanas, dexasen a sus Maridos, yendo a la Guerra, y que 
adonde ellos muriesen, moririan ellas. Estas fueron, Beatriz de Pala¬ 
cios, Maria de Estrada, Juana Martin, Isabel Rodriguez, y la Muger 
de Alonso Valiente, y otras.”— Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana,, lib. 
fv., cap. 96. 

* “ 'E quanto mas de estas cosas les deciamos, menos muestra via- 
mos en ellos de flaqueza: mas antes en cl pelear, y en todos sus ar- 
dides, los hallabamoscon mas animo, que nunca.”— Loeenzana, p. 279. 
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him, for he declares that Mexico was “ the most "beau¬ 
tiful thing in the world” (la mas Jiermosa cosa del 
Mundo). This plan of destruction he proposed to ex¬ 
ecute thoroughly, pulling down the houses of every 
street as he gained it; making that which was lofty 
level, and that which was water dry land.* 

On the first day of recommencing the attack, he was 
met and delayed by feigned proposals for peace; "but, 
these coming to nothing, he began to execute his plan 
of gradual demolition, and as he had the assistance of 
one hundred and fifty thousand Indian allies, and as 
destruction is always a rapid process, he accomplished 
great things. 

The next day he made his way into the square, and 
ascended the highest platform of the temple, because, 
as he says, he knew it vexed the enemy much to see 
him there. A stranger sight, one more animating to 
the Spaniards, more discouraging to the Mexicans, 
more picturesque in itself, and fraught with more mat¬ 
ter for stem reflection, can not well be imagined. It 
was no hideous Idol-god of War that had stepped 
down from its pedestal, but a majestic living man, clad 
in resplendent armor, who directed the fight below, 
and fulfilled the prophecies which had been uttered by 
the priests and necromancers—those safe and easy 
prophecies of disaster, sure to be fulfilled, at some time 
or other, in the life of any man or any people prophe¬ 
sied against. When night came on, the Spaniards 
and their allies retired, pursued by the Mexicans, but 
still, by means of ambuscades, contriving in their re¬ 
treat to slay many of their enemies. Thus, with little 
variation, the siege continued for several days, until, 
by an ambuscade more dexterous than usual, Cortez 

* “ Lo que era Agua, Iiacerlo Tierra-firme.”--LoRENZANA, p. 270. 
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contrived to cut off five hundred of the bravest and 
foremost men of the city, whom his cannibal allies de¬ 
voured.* 

Cortez thinks that the result of the ambuscade just 
recorded was most advantageous for the besiegers, and 
was the cause of the city being speedily subdued. But, 
indeed, it is evident that the brief success which the 
enemy attained, when Cortez, overcome by importu¬ 
nity, made that injudicious attack upon the city, was 
the expiring effort of the Mexicans. It appears that 
they were suffering now the extremes of hunger, going 
out at night to fish in the waters about their houses, 
and seeking a miserable sustenance in herbs and roots. 
Upon the wretched people so employed Cortez made 
an onslaught very early in the morning, and slew eight 
hundred of them, for the most part women and chil¬ 
dren. 

Meanwhile the Indian allies of Cortez thickened 
around the contest, as a flock of birds of rapine over 
carrion, and darkened the outskirts of the devoted city. 
They came in such multitudes that, as he himself says, 
there was no taking any account of them. The proud 
Mexico, hitherto unconscious of a conqueror, was pen¬ 
etrated by the Spanish forces on all sides, till at length 
the market-place was gained by the troops of Alvarado, 
and free communication was opened and maintained 
between his camp and that of Cortez. It is curious to 
note the change in the language now addressed by the 
Mexicans to the Tlascalans and the other Spanish al¬ 
lies. When the townsmen saw these Indians burn¬ 
ing and destroying on all sides, they tauntingly bade 

* “ Y aquella noche tubieron bien que cenar nuestros Amigos, por- 
que todos los que se mataron, tomaron, y llevaron hechos piezas pira 
comer.”— Lorenzana, p. 283. 
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them continue doing so, as they would have to Tbuild 
up anew what they were then destroying, if not for 
them (the Mexicans), at least for their own friends, the 
Spaniards.* Cortez afterward comments. upon this 
prophecy in a manner that is any thing but chivalrous 
or gentlemanly (indeed, conquerors on their own ac¬ 
count seldom are distinguished gentlemen),f for he 
adds, “ In this last respect it pleased God that they 
turned out to be true prophets, for they, the allies, are 
those who are commencing to rebuild. 

Cortez now possessed no less than seven eighths of 
the city, as he perceived on looking from a great tow¬ 
er which adjoined the market-place. Still, the enemy 
did not give way, and, as the powder of Cortez was 
failing, he caused a catapult to be constructed, and 
placed on a raised platform, twelve feet in height, 
which was in the middle of the market-place, whereon 
the Mexicans had been accustomed to hold their games, 
and whereon, as I imagine, gladiatorial shows had been 
performed. But this catapult was not constructed 
properly, and failed to terrify the enemy. The great¬ 
er part of them were now, however, only food for an 
almost unresisted slaughter, which, after two or three 
days’ interval, was recommenced. The Spaniards 
found the streets full of women and children, and oth¬ 
er helpless persons, dying of hunger. Cortez renewed 
his proposals for peace. The warriors in Mexico gave 
only dissembling answers. The conflict was accord- 

* “ Dccian a nuestros Amigos, que no ficiessen sino quemar, y dc- 
struir, que ellos se las harian tomar a hacer dc nuevo, porque si ellos 
eran vencedores, ya ellos sabian, que habia dc ser assi, y si no, que las 
habian de hacer para nosotros.”— Lorenzana, p. 286. 

f Julius Caesar always excepted. 

t “ Y de esto postrero plugo a Dios, quo salicron verdaderos, aunquo 
ellos son los que las toman a hacer.”— Lorenzana, p. 286. 



ingly renewed, and twelve thousand citizens perished 
on this occasion, for there was no saving their lives 
from the cruelty of the Indian allies.* 

The next day the Mexicans, seeing the multitudes 
that were arrayed against them, and that, to use the 
graphic language of Cortez, there was no room for them 
except upon the dead bodies of their own people, de¬ 
manded a conference; and when Cortez arrived at a 
certain barricade he was met by some of the principal 
men. Their address to him savored of a wild despair, 
but did not look as if they had any authority to treat 
for peace. They asked why—since he was a Child 
of the Sun, and the sun. in so short a time as one day 
and one night went round the whole world—did not 
Cortez as swiftly finish their. slaughter, and release 
them from such suffering; for now they desired to die, 
and to go to their Huitzilopochtli, who was waiting for 
them to rejoice with.f Cortez said every thing in re¬ 
ply which could induce them to treat for peace, but all 
his efforts were in vain. He also sent to them one of 
their principal chiefs, whom he had captured, and who, 
after listening to the arguments of Cortez, had prom¬ 
ised to do his utmost to promote peace. This chief 
was received with reverence by the Mexicans, and 
brought before Quauhtemotzin, the king; but it is said 
that when he began to talk of peace the king immedi- 

* “Muertos, y presos pasaron de doce mil 'Animas, con los quales 
osaban dc tanta crueldad nuestros Amigos, quc por ninguna via a nin- 
guno daban la vida, aunque mas rcprondidos, y castigados de nosotros 
eran.”— Lorenzana, p. 291. 

t “ Que pues ellos me tenian por Hijo del Sol, y el Sol en tanta 
brevedad como era en un dia, y una noebe, daba vuelta a todo el Mun- 
do, que porque yo ass! brevemente no los acababa de matar, y los qui- 
taba de penar tanto, porque ya ellos tenian deseos de morir, y irse al 
Cielo para su Ochilobus, que los estaba esperando para descansar.”— 
Lorenzana, p. 292. 
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ately ordered him to he slain and sacrificed. It seems 
that the Mexicans, as often happens in difficult nego¬ 
tiation, had lost the power of taking more than one 
view of their position. They were in that state of 
mind in which the variations of thought and the vacil¬ 
lations of temper are alike prevented by a mental pro¬ 
cess, which, if it were conscious and intentional, might 
be aptly illustrated by the practice of those desperate 
or determined captains who nail their colors to the 
mast. In fine, they were under the dominion of a 
“fixed idea,” and the only answer which Cortez re¬ 
ceived to his overtures for peace was a furious attack 
on the part of the Mexicans, who exclaimed that their 
only wish was to die. Many of them were slain, and 
the Spanish captains returned to their camps for that 
day. 

The next day Cortez made an entry into the city, 
but did not attempt to penetrate beyond that part of it 
which he had already gained. On the contrary, ap¬ 
proaching a barricade, he addressed some of the Mex¬ 
ican chiefs whom lie knew (Cortez seems to have pos¬ 
sessed, in a high degree, the royal accomplishment of 
remembering faces), and asked them why their king 
did not come to treat with him about peace. Finally, 
after some delay, it was agreed that on the next day 
the king should come to confer with Cortez in the 
market-place, and Cortez accordingly caused a lofty 
platform to be prepared for the interview. 

But when the time for the conference arrived, in¬ 
stead of the king, there came five of his principal lords, 
who made excuses for him, saying that he feared to 
appear before the Spanish general. Cortez did all that 
he could to win over these chiefs, giving them food, 
by their ravenous way of devouring which he perceived 
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how pressing was their hunger. He also sent some 
food as a present for the king. The envoys did not, 
however, hold out any hope that Quauhtemotzin would 
attend a conference. Still Cortez persevered in send¬ 
ing assurances by them to the king that he might come 
in safety; and so this conference ended. 

Early on the ensuing morning the five chiefs re¬ 
paired to the camp of Cortez, and said that their king 
had consented to meet him in the market-place; and 
Cortez, therefore, did not allow his Indian allies to en¬ 
ter the city. But when he had gone himself to the ap¬ 
pointed spot, and had waited several hours, and the 
king did not make his appearance, Cortez summoned 
in the allies, the battle, or, rather, the slaughter recom¬ 
menced, and on that day there were slain or taken 
prisoners no fewer than forty thousand Mexicans. So 
great were the cries and lamentations of the women 
and children, that there was no person (Cortez means 
no Spanish person) whose heart it did not break to 
hear them.* But the Spaniards could not prevent the 
slaughter, for they were only about nine hundred, and 
the allies more than one hundred and fifty thousand in 
number. 

The final day of Mexico had come. The besieged 
retained now only a small corner of their city. Their 
king, instead of occupying one of those spacious pal¬ 
aces, in comparison with which the royal dwellings of 
the Old World were poor and mean, was obliged to 
take refuge in a boat. The order of the day, on the 
part of the Spaniards, was as follows: Sandoval was 
to force his way with the brigantines into a deep part 

* “ Y era tanta la grita, y Uoro de los Ninos, y Mugeres, que no 
habia Persona, a quien no quebrantasse el corazon.”— Lorenzana, p. 
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of the lake at the rear of those houses which were still 
held by the Mexicans.* Alvarado was to enter the 
market-place, but was not to commence his attack un¬ 
til Cortez should order him to do so by a signal agreed 
upon, namely, the firing of a musket. Cortez himself 
was to bring up three heavy cannon, in order to be 
able to inflict severe loss upon the Mexicans without 
coming to close combat with them, for, with their vast 
numbers, they might suffocate the Spaniards if the 
ranks were once intermingled. 

All these arrangements having been made, and the 
approaches commenced, Cortez ascended to a terraced 
roof, and from that height addressed some of the prin¬ 
cipal men of the city, whom he knew, asking them why 
their king would not come, and suggesting that, as 
they were in such extremities that resistance was im¬ 
possible, they should take such measures as would pre¬ 
vent all of them losing their lives. They should, there¬ 
fore, summon their prince to his presence, and have no 
fear. Two of them departed with this message, and 
shortly afterward returned with the principal person 
in the city next after the king, who was called the Ci~ 
huacuatl. He informed Cortez that the king would 
by no means appear before him, preferring death; that 
he himself was sorry for this determination, but that 
Cortez must do what seemed good to him. Cortez re¬ 
plied that the Cihuacuatl might return to his men, and 
that he and they would do well to prepare themselves 
for battle. Meanwhile, an immense number of men, 
women, and children made their way out toward the 
Spaniards, hurrying in such a manner that they cast 

* According to Clavigero, this was a sort of harbor entirely sur¬ 
rounded with houses, where the vessels of the merchants used to land 
their goods when they came to the market of Tlatelulco. See Clav¬ 
igero, Staria Antica del Mcssico, tom. iii., lib. x., p. 227-8. 
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themselves into the water, and were suffocated amid 
the multitude of dead bodies that already lay there. 

The dead bodies were so numerous that they were 
found afterward lying in heaps in the streets; for thus 
the Mexicans had concealed their losses, not liking to 
throw their bodies into the water for fear of their be¬ 
ing found by the brigantines. The number of those 
who died from the effects of hunger, pestilence, and 
drinking salt water amounted to more than fifty thou¬ 
sand. Fifty thousand souls! In studying wars, we* 
acquire an almost flippant familiarity with great loss 
of life, and hardly recognize what it is. We have to 
think what a beautiful creature any man or woman is, 
for at least one period of his or her life, in the eyes of 
some other being; what a universe of hope is often 
contained in one unnoticed life; and that the meanest 
human being would be a large subject of study for the 
rest of mankind. We need, I say, to return upon 
such homely considerations as the above before we 
can fairly estimate the sufferings and loss to mankind 
which these little easy sentences—“ There perished ten 
thousand of the allies on this day;” “By that ambus¬ 
cade we cut off nineteen hundred of the enemy;” “In 
the retreat, which was well executed, they did not lose 
more than five thousand men”—give indication of. 
It was in vain that Cortez tried to prevent the slaugh¬ 
ter of the miserable people, who now made their way 
out, by posting Spaniards in the streets through which 
they had to pass. His Indian allies slew fifteen thou¬ 
sand of them on that day. 

Still the chiefs and warriors, hunger-stricken, en¬ 
compassed, and overlooked* as they were, maintained 

* “ Ni Ies aprovechaba disimulacion, ni otra cosa, porque no viesse- 
mos su perdicion, y su flaqueza muy a la data.”— Lobenzana, p. 255. 
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their position upon some terraces and houses, and also 
in boats upon the water. Cortez ordered the cannon 
to be discharged; but neither did this induce them to 
lay down their arms. It was now evening, and the 
Spanish general commanded the musket to be fired 
which was the signal for the general attack. The 
Mexican position was immediately forced, and its de¬ 
fenders driven into the water, where some of them now 
surrendered. At the same moment the brigantines 
entered the harbor, plowing through the fleet of Mexi¬ 
can canoes, which were instantly scattered in flight. 
A brigantine, commanded by a man named Garcia 
Holguin, pursued a particular canoe in which there ap¬ 
peared to be people of condition {gente de manera). 
His cross-bowmen in the prow were taking aim at 
those in the oanoe, when a signal was made from it 
that the king was there. The canoe was immediately 
captured, and the unfortunate Quauhtemotzin, togeth¬ 
er with the King of Tlacuba, was found in it, and both 
kings were taken at once to Cortez. Cortez received 
the King of Mexico with courtesy. Quauhtemotzin 
advanced to him and said, “ I have done all that, on 
my part, I was obliged to do, to defend myself and my 
people, until I came into this state; now you may do 
with me that which you pleaseand, so saying, he 
put his hand upon a poniard which Cortez wore, re¬ 
questing that he would kill him with it. But Cortez 
spoke kindly to him, and bade him have no fear. The 
king being captured, all opposition ceased, and what 
remained of Mexico was taken. 

This day, memorable in the annals of American his¬ 
tory, was a Tuesday, the day of St. Hippolytus, the 
18th of August, 1521. The siege, according to the 
computation of Cortez, who reckons that it began on the 



30th of May, had lasted seventy-five days. We can 
not give a better description of its fearful results than 
in the simple words of an eye-witness, who says, “ It 
is true, and I swear ‘ Amen,’ that all the lake, and the 
houses, and the barbacans were full of the bodies and 
heads of dead men,* so that I do not know how I may 
describe it; for in the streets, and in the very courts 
of Tlatelulco, there were no other things, and we could 
not walk except among the bodies and heads of dead 
Indians. I have read the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but whether there was such a mortality in that I do 
not know.”t 

Thus fell the great city of Mexico. The nature of 
the conquest, the disposition of the conqueror, the ex¬ 
tent of territory conquered, above all, the alliances by 
which the conquest was effected, all combined to pro¬ 
duce a very different state of things from that under 
which, in the course of this narrative, we have seen 
the West Ind'a Islands conquered and depopulated. 
Again, the Conquest of Mexico occurring at a period 
when the Home Government had acquired a little more 
insight into the management of the colonies, will also 
tend to make the fate of the nations now conquered 
very different from that of the islanders. The great 
extent and riches of New Spain will for some time at- 

* It is worthy of note that the Mexicans did not, even under the 
pressure of famine, devour their own people; they were, therefore, 
cannibals only when victory furnished them with the savory morsel of 
a dead enemy. 

t “ Es verdad, y juro amen, que toda la laguna y casas, y barbacoas 
estavan llenas de cuerpos y cabeqas de hombres muertos, que yo no se 
de que manera lo cscriva. Pues en las calles, y en los mismos patios 
del Tatelulco, no avia otras cosas, y no podiamos andar sino entre cu¬ 
erpos y cabers de Indios muertos. Yo he leido la destruicion de Je¬ 
rusalem ; mas si en ella huvo tanta mortandad como esta, yo no lo se.” 
-—Bernal Diaz, cap. 156. 
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tract the attention of the Spanish government to that 
country as its chief colony; and henceforward, even 
the greater islands, such as Hispaniola and Cuba, late¬ 
ly the centres of government, will be chiefly interest¬ 
ing as affording ample proof, on a small scale, of the 
immense misgovernment which they have undergone. 

By that splendid fatality which attaches itself to re¬ 
markable sites, Mexico, which had been the queen of 
cities in the New World, will, when it becomes Span¬ 
ish Mexico, and when a beautiful cathedral is placed 
upon the exact spot where stood the accursed temple 
of the God of War—when the exquisite gardens of 
Montezuma have given way to formal alamedas (for 
the Spaniards love not many trees)—when the vast 
expanse of waters shall, by the application of cunning 
art, have been withdrawn, leaving wide, dreary, arid 
spaces of waste land, still be a ruling, queen-like city, 
and still demand a large attention from the civilized 
world. 


THE END. 



